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This volame completes the plan originally formed 
by the publishers for illustrating the History* the 
Antiquities, and the Present Condition of Africau 

In the first instance, they drew the attention of 
their readers to the progress of Discovery in that 
Tast continent ; describing the natural features of its 
several kingdoms, the social state of its people, and 
thereby bringing into one view all that , appeared 
valuable in the observations of those travellers, 
whether in ancient or modem times, who have sought 
to explore the remote recesses of its interior. They 
next made it their endeavour to collect, within a nax« 
row compass, all that is known respecting Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia, — those countries so fuU of 
mterest to the scholar and the antiquary, and which 
aie universally acknowledged to have been the cra- 
dle of the arts, so hi a» the elements of these were 
communicated to the inhabitants of Europe. 

The Work now presented to the Public has for its 
object an historical outline of those remarkable prov* 
ihces which stretch along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, during the successive periods when 
ihey were occupied by the Phoenicians, the Romans^ 
^^ the Vandals, the Arabs, and the Moors ; as well as 

f) a delineation of their condition since they acknowl-* 

^ edged the dominion of the Porte. 
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No one who has read the annals of Carthage can 
be ignorant of the importance once attached to this 
singular country ; in which was first exhibited to the 
eye of European nations the inunense political power 
that may be derived from an improved agriculture, an 
-active commerce, and the command of the sea. In 
the plains of Tunis, too, were fought those battles 
which confirmed the ascendency of Rome, and laid 
the foundations of that colossal empire, whose ter- 
ritory extended from the Danube to the Atlas Moun- 
tains, and fix)m the German Ocean to the banks of the 
Euphrates. The gigantic conflict between the two 
greatest republics of the ancient world was at length 
determined among the burning sands of Numidia, or 
on those shores which, for many centuries, have 
been strangers to the civilization and arts dififused 
aro\{nd their camps by these mighty rivals for 
universal sovereignty. 

Nor are the kingdoms of Northern Afirica less in- 
teresting in an ecclesiastical point of view. The 
names of TertuUian, Cyprian, and Augustin, reflect 
honour on the churches of that land ; and their works 
are still esteemed as part of those authentic records 
whence the divine derives his knowledge of the doc- ^ 
trines, the usages, and institutions of primitive Chris- 
tianity. With relation to the same object, the inroad 
of the schismatical Vandals, and the conquest 
effected by the Arabs, present subjects worthy of the 
deepest reflection, inasmuch as they led* to the grad- 
ual deterioration of the orthodox faith, till it was en- 
tirely superseded by the imposture of Mohammed. 
On these heads the reader will find some important 
details in the Chapter on the Religion and Literatur* 
of the Barbary States. 
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The writing of recent travellers hare thrown a 
&scinating light over some parts of the ancient Cy- 
renaica, — a section of the Tripoline territory, which, 
having enjoyed the benefit of Grecian learning at an 
early period, still displays the remains of architec- 
tural skill and elegance, borrowed £:om the inhabi- 
tants of Athens and Sparta. The pjosition of the 
several towns composing the celebrated Pentapolis, 
the beauty of the landscape, the fertility of the soil, 
and the magnificence of the principal edifices, have 
been, in the course of a few years, not only illus- 
trated with much talent, but ascertained with a de- 
gree of accuracy that removes all reasonable doubt. 
The conjectures of Bruce are confirmed, or refuted, 
by the actual delineations of Beechey and Delia 
CeUa. 

The modern history of Barbary is chiefly interest- 
ing from the relations which so long subsisted be- 
tween its rulers and the maritime states of Europe, 
who, in order to protect their, commerce from vio- 
lence, and their subjects from captivity, found it 
occasionally e3q)edient to enter into treaty with the 
lieutenants of the Ottoman government. The wwi^a 
which, from time to time, were waged against the 
rovers of Tunis, Sallee, and Algiers, from the days 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth down to the late 
invasion by the French, are full of incident and ad- 
venture ; presenting, in the most vivid colours, the 
triumph of educated man over the rude strength of 
the barbarian, coupled with the inefficacy of all ne- 
gotiation which rested on national faith or honour 
The records of piracy, which, not many years ago^ 
filled the whole of Christendom with terror and in« 
dignation, may now be perused with feelings of com- 
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placehcy, arising from the conviction thkt the power 
of the marauders has heen broken, and their ravages 
finally checked. Algiers, after striking its flag to 
the fleets of Britain, was compelled to obey the 
soldiers of France, — an event that may be said to 
constitute a new era in the policy of the Moors, and 
seems to hold forth a prospect, however indistinct, 
of civilization, industry, and the dominion of law 
over brutal force and passion, being again established 
throughout the fine provinces which extend from 
Cape Spartel to the Gulf of Bomba. 

The Chapter on the Commerce of the Bazbary 
States indicates, at least, the sources of wealth 
which, under an enlightened rule, might be rendered 
available, not only for the advantage of the natives, 
but also of the trading communities on the opposite 
ishores of the Mediterranean. Everywhere, in the 
soil, in the climate, and in the situation of the coun- 
try, are seen scattered, with a liberal hand, the ele- 
ments of prosperity ; and it is manifest that the 
plains which were once esteemed the granary of 
Rome, might again, with the aid of modem science^ 
be rendered extremely productive in the luxuries, as 
well as the necessaries, of human Hie. 

The assiduity of French writers, since the coa 
quest of Algiers, has afforded the means of becomiAg 
better acquainted than formerly with the geology of 
Northern Africa, as well as with several other 
branches of Natural History. From the same 
source have been derived materials for the «mbel* 
lishments introduced into this vokime, and also for 
improving the Map, which tiie reader will find pre- 
fixed. 

Edikbuhgb, March 16, 1885. 
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Greenatone, and Basalt — Blue Marl or London-clay- Or- 
ganic Remaina— Volcanic Rocks— Diluvian Formation— Soil 
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hoDie in the remote regions of &e West. This inroad, which 
cotild not be accompli&ed without violence, drove the older 
mfaabitents from the vicinity of the coast into the less fertile 
tracts that bof der on the Desert ; where they appear to have 
provided for their defence by forming caves in the mountains, 
as well as by erecting fortresses in strong passes and ravines. 
Even at the present day, there are fonnd m Southern Nnmidis 
the remains of towns and castles, which present an air of very 
great antiquity. The Arabs, disdaining the protection of 
walls and the restraint of a stationary life, carried into Africa 
their wonted habits; preferring the moveable tent to the 
*'city which hath foundations," and watching their numerous 
floclui over unlimited pastures, rather than submitting to the 
drudgery of i^iculture or of manufactures. The elirlier in> 
habitants appear to have been less erratic in their mode of 
life, and, like the Egyptians, with whom, it is not improbable, 
they were connected, fond qf excavating dwellings in the 
rocks, and of erecting lofty structures for ornament or safety. 
Hence the ruins, to which allusion has just been made, in 
the interior of Morocco, and which must owe their origin to 
a people different from the Sabaeans, who are supposed to 
have expelled them from their seats.* 

Whoever were the original possessors of Africa, it is con- 
firmed by the general voice of history that the Phoenicians, 
about 900 years before the Christian era, founded a variety 
ttf colonies along its shores. The narrow territory on the 
Asiatic coast originally occupied by this enterprising people, 
who had already carried their trade to all parts of the known 
world, soon soffgested t'he expediency of removing the super- 
abundant population to less crowded countries. Pohtical 
broils on many occasions produced the same effect ; sending 
the disaffected from the parent state to seek an asylum iii re- 
mote regions, where their opinions could not be so strictly 
watched, and where their impatient spirits would be freed 
from the control of an imperious master. But other motives, 
unconnected either with commerce or civil liberty, might also 
operate in withdrawing the inhabitants from the Pheenician 
monarchy. Carthage, the most powerful of their settle- 
ments, according to a tradition, the truth of which there is 

* Procop. de Bello Vandal., lib. ii , p. 37.^Morgan's Complete 
History of Algiers, p. 9. 
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Ao reason to queation, owed \i% ongin to the cnnw of the 
King of TjTS, who, uTged by aTdrice or ambiUoD, murdered 
his brother-m-law, the priest of Melcarth, their national god. 
Many of -the citiaens, offended and alaioied by this atrocity, 
resolTsd to leave their native land ; and placing themselTos 
Wider £lissa, the widow of the murdered prince^ they put 
to sea, and directed their course towards Africa. They dis- 
embarked in the bay in which Tuneta andUtica were already 
built ; and fixing on a narrow promontory which runs out into 
the sea, they agreed .to pay for it a price, or perhaps an. an- 
nual tribute, to the Libyans, who claimed the property of the 
soil. Here they erected a place of defence, to which they 
gave the name of Betsura, the fort or stronghold, but which 
ue Greeks, according to their usual practice, changed into 
Byrsa, a term referrible to their own tongue ; and as this 
word, so interpreted, denotes the skin of a bullock, tiiey in- 
Tented the popular tale, describing how the Tyrians imposed 
upon the unsuspecting savages in the bargain for their first 

E>ssession. ^ A|^an mvely remarks, that the Africans 
oghed at tlie folly of Dido, who begged only for so small a 
quantity of land as she could cover with the hide of an ox, 
but much admired the subtlety of her contrivai^ce in cutting 
it into thongs.* 

Virgil, using the privilege of a poet, has raised upon the 
facts now stated a beautiful fiction, which, like the raradise 
Lost of the great Milton, conveys a commentary so striking 
as to supersede, in ardent minds, all recollection of the more 
scanty record which it was meant to illustrate. Regardless 
of dates, he connects the voyage of JSneas, after the fall of 

 Appian in Lybicis. 

The word Betzora, Bitzra, or Bozrah, is of Hebrew etymolo- 
gy, and signifies a fort or cattle. It is the name of the Idumean 
camtal, the chief town in the country of Edom. — Morgan, p. 10. 

The legend of the ox-hide seems to have ^one round the world. 
Hussun Snbah, the chief of the Assassins, is s&id to have acqui- 
red in the same manner the hill-fort of Allabamowt. The Per- 
sians maintain that the British ^ot Calcutta in the same way. 
An Engtish tradition avers that it was by a similar trick Hen- 
gist and Horsa got a settlement in the Isle of Thanet ; and it is 
somewhere stated, that this was the mode by \yhich one of our 
colonies in America obtained their land of the IndianB.~Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. xxvii,gD. 213. 
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Troy, with the expedition of the TTriaii princess to the coast 
of Libya, and thereby interests his reader in the early fatiss 
of those two proud commonwealths, whose mutual strife so 
long agitated the shores of the Mediterranean, -and died its 
waves with blood. The accuracy with which the bay of Car- 
thage is described may justify a quotation, which, though net 
comparable to the splendid original, will communicate at least 
a topographical outline of the scene : — 

" Within a long recess there lies a bay : 
An island shades it from the rolling sea, 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride. 
Broke by the jutting land on either side, 
In double streams the briny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks : a sylvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 
A grot is formed beneath, with mossy seats, 
To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats : 
Down through the crannies of the living walls. 
The crystal streams descend in murm*nng falls : - 
No hslsers need to bind the vessels here, 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no storms they fear.*** 

It has been remarked, that Carthage was from the beffin- 
ning an independent state, ailer the model of the trading 
towns which were planted along the Phoenician coast. Tyre 
and her colony, without claiming dominion or acknowledging 
subjection, observed to each other that mutual regard which, 
in those early times, was expected between communities 
sprung from the same root. The former, as Herodotus ob- 
serves, constantly refused to Cambyses the use of her fleet 
whenever he wished to attack Carthage ; and the latter 
granted a place of refuge to the inhabitants of Tyre when 
tnat city was besieged by Alexander the Great. She like- 
wise continued a long time to her neighbours the pacific pol- 
icy which her origin^ condition rendered expedient. Built 
on the margin of an extensive continent, peopled by fierce 
and lawless tribes, she endeavoured to mamtain a good un- 
derstanding with the original nations that occupied the ad- 
joining territory ; and it is said that the rent which she con* 
sented to pay to the lords of the soil was continued till th« 

* Dryden's translation of the iEneid, book L, line 228, dtc. 

" Est in secessu longo locus ; insula portmn 
Efficit objectu laterum/* dtc 
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days of Darins Hystaspes. There are, no doabt, in the ear- 
liest history of her citizens, unquestionable proofs that she 
departed from this amicable policy as soon as she found her- 
self sufficiently strong to dispute the pretensions of the Liby- 
an princes, and even had recourse to arms, in order to vindi- 
cate her independence, or to extend her borders. Opposed 
to uncivilized hordes, the Carthaginian generals usually found 
their e£forts crowned with success ; though it is admitted 
that, by their conquests, they only obtained subjects who em- 
braced every oportonity to throw off their' yoke. 

No 'recoids are left which might enable the historian at 
this distant period to determine the extent to which they car- 
ried their triumphs over the natives, or what were the con- 
ditions proposed to the vanquished as the vassals of this ri- 
sing republic. Those who imagine that they subdued all 
Baibary, or indeed any very considerable part of it, are 
chargeable with a great mistake ; though some writers have 
gone so far as to assert that the whole of Northern Africa 
submitted to their sway, and that the Mauritanian princes 
consented to receive their diadems from the senate of Car- 
thage. The Latin authors, however, do not warrant the con- 
clusion that they were at any time masters of more land than 
that which constituted the province usually associated with 
their name, together with the principal harbours between the 
eastern confines of Tripoli and the shores of the Atlantic. 
There is besides good reason to infer, that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances their authority did not extend much beyond the 
walls of their seaport towns, especially of those which, more 
with the view of pursuing commerce than of enlarging their 
dominions, or of establishing political power, they had been 
permitted to erect within the boundaries of Numidia.* 

The writings of Polybius afford the most authentic infor- 
mation that can now be obtained respecting the territorial 
possessions of Carthage at the time when she first began to 
attract the attention of Europe. Speaking of the Africans 
who fought in her armies, he always makes a distinction be- 
tween her proper subjects and the free people who served for 
pay. The former he universally calls Libyans, never apply* 
ing to them any more particular or characteristic appellation ; 

* Heeren's Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa, p. 53, dec. 
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while on the i^rcenaries he confers llie epi^t of Nomtdoi 
or Numidians- — a title which suited a great variety of tribes 
who followed the same wandering mode of life, ii^erited, it 
is probable, froih their Arabian ancestors. These rovinff 
'clans acknowledged no master — ^thi|iking that they humbled 
themselves sufficiently when they condescended to nse their 
arms for a stated recompense, under the banner of their al* 
lies. The others, who practised husbandry, having settled 
abodes and a fixed property, consented to {uiichaae protection 
by surrendering their precarious freedom, as well ashy agree* 
ing to pay an i^nnual tax levied upon the produce of their 
lands. It is accordingly observed by the historian just ci<* 
ted, that the tribute imposed upon the Libyans was for th« 
most part paid in grain ; and, as has been afaready stated, it 
was principally with the produce of their industry that the 
Carthaginians were enabled to maintain those numerous ar* 
mies with which they made their conquests in foreign eoun* 
tries. 

It would appear that these Libyans were indebted to tfa« 
Tyrian colonists for the important knowledge of BgriCQUure, 
which in all ages has proved the main source of civilization 
and social improvement. In the time of Herodotus, the 
most flourishing era of the Carthaginian state, no people 
, who cultivated land was to be found beyond the limits of 
their territory ; all thjs native tribes between Egypt' and the 
Lesser Syrtis being still in the more primitive condition of 
shepherds, removing from place to place over the wide sur- 
face of the Desert. But immediately to the westward, he 
remarks, *' we find nations who till the ground.'' Of these 
he specifies three — the Maxyes, the Zaucees, and the Zy- 
gantes — all of whom appear to have been very recently re« 
claimed from the rudest habits of savage life, as they still 
continued to cut their hair in the most fantastic manner, and 
to paint their bodies with vermilion. The Maxyes, to whom 
these remarks principally ap^y, pretended that they were 
sprung from the Trojans. Their country, we are farther 
told, and indeed all the western parts of Libya, are much 
more woody and infested with wild beasts than that where 
the Nomades reside ; for the abode of these latter, in pro- 
portion as it stretches to the eastward, becomes more low 
and sandy. From hence, continues Herodotus, towaids the , * 
west, where those dwell who plough the land, the region it 
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ftt^tuitninous/ full of trees, and abounding with wild beasts. 
Here are found serpents of an enormous size, lions, ele« 
phants, bears, a8p8,v and asses with horns.* 

This author, who did not trarel in the western districts of 
Africa, must have received the materials of that part of his 
history which has now been quoted from native writers, to 
whose authority, indeed, he occasionally refers. There can 
be no doubt, however, that there were, in the vicinity of the 
Atlas range, many tribes whose names had not reached him, 
and who, from time to time, appear in the muster-roll of the 
Carthaginian army. Some notion' of their numbers may be 
formed from the fact mentioned by Polybius, that, in the un** 
fortunate war which the republic waged with her mercenary 
troops, after the termination of her first conflict with Rome, 
no fewer than 70,0(K) of them were in the field, t 

To prevent such insurrections, which threatened the sta- 
bility of their power, the rulers of the commonwealth en- 
couraged the settlement of small colonies of citizens among 
the agricultural nations on their southern frontier. Adopting 
in this respect the policy of their European rivals, they en- 
deavoured to gain the support of their neighbours, by extend- 
ing to them the benefit of their institutions and the honour 
of theur kiiidred. This expedient gave rise to a distinction 
in the African ra<^e, which is marked in history as the Liby- 
Phcenician — a class who diflfered from the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, of which they are said to have occu- 
pied the richest and most fruitful parts. This circumstance 
has not escaped the notice of Aristotle, who describes it as 
the surest method for retaining the good-will of the people ; 
as it prevented the too great increase of the lower orders in 
the capital, and, by a proper distribution of lands, placed the 
poorer citizens in better (circumstances. In this way, says 
he, Carthage preserved the love of her subjects. She con- 
tinually sends out colonies of the townsmen into the districts 
around her, and thereby makes them men of property ; the 
best proof of a mild and intelligent goverrunent, who assist 
the poor by inuring them to labour.^ 

During several centuries, the history of Carthage compre- 
hmdedmat of the whole of Northern Africa, the scmnty ""«• 

* Herodot.^ Melpomene, c. 186-193. 
t Polyb., Ub. i., c. 6. 
t Axist. Polit, lib. ii, c. 11. 
C2 
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mains of which can now only be gleaned fwat the voltUUM 
of the Greek and Latin authors. It is much to be re* 
ffretted that all the works of native writers have perished \ 
having fallen a prey to various accidents, as well perhaps ai 
to the neglect of their ^aughty*conquerors, who had no d^ 
■ire that Sie gallant efforts of a falling state should be re^ 
corded by any less partial pen than their own. In the days 
of Sallust, several records were still in existence, from which 
he drew some of the facts which he has incorporated in his 
Life of Jagurtha ; but the ruin of the noble family to whom 
they belonged gave occasion to their loss, which has since 
proved irretrievable. We learn, however, from the annals 
of Josephus, as well as from a few incidental notices in the 
Sacred Scriptures, that, about 600 years before the Christian 
era, the Carthaginians had attained to such a degree of power 
as to brave the resentment of the King of Biwylon. This 
monarch, as has been already mentioned* laid siege to Tyie,. 
which, after thirteen years* labour, he reduced to submission ; 
but he did not accomplish his object without encounterinff 
the arms of the African colonists, who sent both sea aiKl 
land forces to assist their mother<K!ountry.* 

After the lapse of half a century, the people of Carthage^ 
who, like the nation whence they sprang, knew the value oC 
commerce, endeavoured to establish their authority in the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Their first attempts <m Sicily 
and Sardinia were attended with so Utile success, that a dis- 
turbance was excited between those who planned the wai: 
and the leaders who were appointed to conduct it. But the 
object appeared, in the eyes of the senate, to possess so 
much importance, that new efforts were made, and laiger 
armies were raised, in order to brine it to a favourable issiM. 
It is related by Diodorus Siculus, that, in the year of Rome 
280, Anulcar, at the head of 300,000 men, invaded Sicily, 

* Joseph. Cont. Apion., lib. i. Ezekiel, chapters xxvi., zjvii, 
zxviii., xxix. The details given by theprophet in the 27th chant 
ter throw more light on the trade of Tyre than can now be^ 
tained from any other author. Sallust (Jugurth., c. 17} writes 
as follows :— " Sed qui mortales initio Africam haouerint. 
qnique postea accesserint, aut quomodo inter se permixti sint, 
tamen uti ex libris Punicis, qm Regis Hiempsalis dicebantur 
interpretatum nobis est ; utique rem sese habere cultores ejus 
term patant, qoam paucisaimis dieaoi." 
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canning with bim S,000 ships of war, and a greater nmnber 
of ttansports. These immense preparations, however, did 
lK>t secure a more fortunate result. Losses at sea were 
•occeeded by more serious disasters on shore ; and Gelo, the 
Mvereign cf the island, adding stratagem to force, overcame 
the Carthaginian commander, and dispersed his mjght^ host. 
But fifty years had not passed when a similar expedition was 
fitted out under Haoulco, who, though his operations in the 
field of battle were attended with greater prosperity, did not 
in the end accomplish more for the commonwealth whose 
swc^ he drew. Dionysius, who was obliged to surrender 
bis capital to the ioTaders, soon saw his cause avenffed by 
the ravages of a pestilence, which cut off their genenu, with 
a Urge proportion of his followers. 

These reverses did not dishearten the rulers of Carthage, 
who, in the meanwhile, were gradually extending their m- 
fluence alonff the shores of Africa, and on the opposite coast 
of Spain. Their commerce, too, had already become so 
fionnshing as to afford the means of enlisting, not cmly the 
warlike tribes of their own deserts, but also Spaniards, 
Chuls, Ligurians, Sardinians, and Corsicans. With these 
foirces, they in process of time found themselves masters of 
most of the Mediterranean islands, and at length attracted 
the notice of the Romans, whose dominion began to bfr felt 
at the extreme parts of Italy. If we yidd to the authority 
of Polybius, we must admit that the consular government, a 
hundred years eariier, had solicited the friendship of the 
Oaithaginians ; but, whatever may be thought of his state- 
ment, it seenvi perfectly clear that, about three centoriei 
and a half before the reign of Augustus, a treaty was formed 
between the two republics. 

This was, indeed, the age of freedom and vi^r to both, 
though it cannot be averred that the generosity of either 
kept pace with their advancement in national strength and 
public liberty. It has been justly remarked, that those conn 
■iimities which are the. most free are also the most sufajeet 
to violent passions and hasty resolves ; and we find, accord^ 
ingly, that the Carthaginians were not slow to employ their 
«nas wherever ^ey imaged they had an injury to punish 
or an advantage to gain. For example, they had already 
enslaved the people of Boetica, a Spwish jHrovince, whose 
pnvilegM were not saved by their courage ; and th^ had 
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formed an alHance with Xerxes, and lost a battle agtitiit 
,Gelo, the same day that the Lacedasmonians fell at Thef^ 
mopylas. They had tried the fortune of war, too, with 
Agathocles in Africa, and Pyrrhus in Sieily, before ther 
came to blows with their more formidable antagonists on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

No other event of great importance occurred prior to the 
first Punic war, if we except the attempt made to reKeve 
Tyre when about to be finally overthrown by Alexander the 
Macedonian. That ambitious prince, irritated by the inter*' 
ference of a maritime power whose territory he had not yet 
menaced, resolved to inflict on them a signal chastisement ; 
but his thoughts being diverted to other objects, he allowed 
them to enjoy an exemption from the fate which fae had pre* 
pared for their l^nsmen in the East. It was reserved for 
the Romans to impose a check upon the growing influence 
and prosperity of these Tynan colonists. 

The ostensible cause of quarrel was an armed interposi* 
tion, on the part of the Carthaginians, in behalf of Hiero^ 
king of' Syracuse, against the Mamertines, who were allies 
of Rome. It belongs not to our undertaking to describe the 
battles by sea and land, the sieges and negotiations, which 
^ed up the long space of twenty-four years. Sufllce it U> 
mention, that Regulus, who commanded the Romans, hav- 
ing reduced Tunis, appeared before the gates of the capital, 
and summoned it to surrender. The citizens, alarmed at the 
rapid progress of the enemy, solicited peace on equitable 
terms ; bat the victor, ea^er to accomplish the entire con- 
quest of their country, insisted on such conditions as deter- 
mined them to continue the war. At this crisis of their 
afiairs, relief was brought to them by a Laced»monian cap- 
tain, named Xantippus, who engaged the conquerors under 
the walls of Tunis, destroyed their legions, and iock the 
proconsul prisoner. Regulus was conducted as a captive 
mto the city which he had hoped to enter in triumph, and 
is said to have been exposed to much indignity as weU as to 
great bodily suffering. But no degree of torture or reproach 
could overcome his patriotism ; for, upon consenting to ac- 
company the Carthaginian ambassadors to Rome, he ex- 
horted the senate to refuse peace, and even to prosecute 
hostilities with increased vigour. His counsel was adopted, 
though at the expense of his Ufe, and finally enabled 
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coantrymea to, concliide a more ad^antageoiis treaty witb 
their hombled foes. 

The interval of peace with her £iirof>ean rivals was not 
altogether a' period of tranquillity to Carthage. The Nu- 
midians, taking advantage of her weakness, eodeavoored to 
limit her peteneions in Africa, and to recover the independ- 
ence which they had gradually forfeited during the growing 
aecendency of her power. She soon found it necessary, 
moreover,. to renew the struggle in Sicily, and to engage in 
a war with a sovereign of that island, which, Livy informs 
us, lasted five years. The Romans, who had Ions relin- 
quished the moderation which guided their proceedings in 
me infancy of thdr commonwealth, perceived that an oppor- 
tunity was thereby presented to them for obtaining posses- 
aion of Sardinia — an acquisition which appeared in their 
eyes so much the more valuable, that the people with whom 
wey now found themselves doomed to contend for empire 
■till retained several important settlements in the adjoining 
seas/ Undei^ some frivolous pretext, accordingly, they in- 
vaded the Carthaginian colony, and could boast that they 
wrested it from its legitimate owners during the subsistence , 
of a regular treaty. The injured' party, however, could not, 
at that moment, have recourse to ^e usual means of redress. 
They even condescended to purchase the forbearance of 
their insolei!t neighbours, and to remit money to Rome in 
name of tribute or compensation. But, pursuing a policy 
which sometimes confounded the less subtie genius of their 
opponents,^ they sought new sources of wealth in Spain, the 
mines of which filled their treasury with the precious metals, 
and enabled them to call into the field very numerous 
armies, and cover the sea with their fleets. Amilcar was 
intrusted with this important enterprise, which was after- 
ward so ably conducted l^ his renowned son Hannibal ; who, 
by taking Saguntum, gave occasion to the second Punic war. 

This celebrated leaider has been esteemed by many able 
judges the greatest general of antiquity ; and, assuredly, if he 
does not win more afiection than any odier, he excites higher 
admiration. He possessed neither the heroism of Alexander 
nor the universal genius of Cssar ; but, as a mihtary man* 
he surpassed them both. In ordinary cases, it is the love 
of country or of glory which conducts commanders to great 
•chievements : Hannibal alone was stimulated by hatred and 
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the ' desire of revenge. Inflamed with this acrimonioat 
spirit, he set out from the extremity of Spain with an armj 
composed of a great variety of nations ; passed the Pyrenees ; 
marched through Gaul ; and arrived at the foot of the Alps. 
These trackless mountains, defended by fierce barbarians, 
were in vain opposed to his progress. He crossed their icy 
summits and perilous ravines, presented himself in Italy as 
if he had descended from the clouds; and annihilated the first 
consular army on the banks of the Ticinos. Following up 
his victory, he gained another triumph at Trebia, a thira at 
Thrasymene, and in the fourth, which he accomplished at 
Cannae, he threatened the existence of Rome itself. Daring 
sixteen years he prosecuted the war, unaided, in the heart 
of the enemy's country, driving the greatest generals from 
the field, and inspiring the legions with a degree of fear m 
caution which they had not known since the invasion of 
Pyrrhus. 

To withdraw this conqueror from the Roman provinces, it 
was resolved to send an army into Africa. Scipio, whose 
reputation for urbanity, moderation, and self-restraint, has 
reached our own times, was appointed to tho command of the 
expedition, with the view of realizing a plan which had ori- 

finated with himself as the most likely means for subduing 
[aimibal. The landing was effected without any loss ; for 
consternation had pervaded all the coast, and covered the 
roads with fugitives, who fled from the towns without know- 
ing where to seek an asylum. The same alarm had ex>- 
tended to Carthage itself; the citizens ran to arms; the 
gates were shut ; and the usual preparations were made te 
repel an assault or to withstand a siege. But Scipio was not 
yet in a condition to attack the capital. Having sent his 
fleet towards Utica, he himself proceeded by land to the same 
point, where he was joined by Masinissa, the king of Numi- 
dia, with a large body of cavalry. This chief, formerly the 
ally of the Carthaginians, had made war against the Romans 
in Spain ; and having, by a succession of singular events, re- 
peatedly lost and recovered his dominions, he had once more 
fallen a victim to certain intrigues, and been deprived of his 
crown. Syphax, prince of the Getulians, who had married 
Sophonisba, the daughter of Asdrubal, was put in pos* 
session of his lands — an injustice which alienated him so 
mach from the ruling government, that he declared himself 
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tmdy to co-operate yrith the inyaden against those tyrants 
of Africa.* 

After some battles which terminated in his faVonr, Scipio 
inTested Utica with the resolution to take it ; though Asdru- 
bal and Syphax. were encamped in the vicinky. As the tents 
of the latter were formed of mats and reeds, after the Nu- 
midian manner, the Romans set them on fire, and thereby 
destroyed the lives of 40,000 men. But the Carthaginians, 
so far from yielding to misfortune, saw in this event only a 
more urgent reason for increasing their levies and encoura- 
ging the fidelity of their confederates ; though they had the 
mortification to discover, on most occasions, that their raw 
troops, and the undisciplined valour of the Getulians, could 
not maintain their ground against the steady courage of the 
legions. Syphax, being united to a daughter of Carthage, 
would not desert the cause of that republic, convinced as he 
was that its fall would crush all his hopes, and perhaps bury 
his sovereignty in its ruins ; and accordingly, though Scipio 
had repeatedly dispersed the armies opposed to him, and even 
made himself master of Tunis, the barbarian prince resolved , 
once more to face the victors, and, if possible, save the cap- 
ital from destruction. He entered into the combat with a 
bravery worthy of a better fate ; and, when deserted by hie 
soldiers in the heat of the battle, he rushed alone upon the 
Roman squadrons, hoping that his men, ashamed of having 
abandoned their king, would return and die with him. But 
in this expectation he was grievously disappointed ; the cow* 
ards contmued their flight ; and, his horse being killed, he 
fell alive into the hands of his mortal enemy Masinissa.t 

A tale of romance, affectincly told by Livy, occupies the 
short period which precedes the return of Hannibal to de- 
fend his native country. Sophonisba, whom the fortune of 
war soon afterward threw into the same hands with her hus- 
band, was induced or compelled to become the wife of Masi- 
nissa ; who, upon discovering that the virtuous and exemplary 
Scipio was displeased with this union, from the fear that her 
influence would draw him to the side of the enemy, sent her 
a cup of poison, in order that she might free herself from the 
apprehension of a still greater disgrace, i 

* Liviu8,lib. xxl, c. 1-54. ' t Ibid., lib. xxx., c. 11. 
t Lhrins, lib. xxx., c. 12. The narrative begins at the 3d and 
continaes to the end of the 12th chapter. 
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Finding their afiaira fast becoming desperate, the magi^ 
tratee of Oarthage sent orders to their great general to amui* 
don Italy and hasten to their rehef. Upon receiving this 
message, he is said to have shed tears of rage, to have re- 
proached the imbecility of his government, and to have bit* 
terly condemned himself for not marching to Rome after th« 
battle of Gannaa. Never, it was remarked, did a man, qnit* 
ting the land of his birth to go into exile, experience more 
profound grief than Hannibal endured when he left a foreign 
shore to return home. He had sailed from Africa when a 
boy ; had been thirty-six years away ; and was about to find 
strangers amone the nearest relatives of his family. At length 
he disembarked on the shore of his fathers, at the head of 
the veterans who had followed him in Spain, Gaul, and Italy ; 
who could show more insignia of honour, taken from pretors, 
generals, and consuls, than were carried before all tne dig- 
nitaries of Rome : and in the city, to the protection of which 
he was now advancing, the temples, crowded with the spoils 
of her mighty enemy, were perhaps the only places he could 
recognise amid the scenes o^ his youth.* 

But the fortune of Hannibal did not accompany him into 
Africa. The battle of Zama decided the fate of Carthage 
and of the most renowned of her sons ; putting an end, at 
the same time, to the second Punic war. The vanquished 
sued for peace and obtained it, but on such terms as announced 
their approaching humiliation; while their illustrious gen- 
eral, not venturing to rely on the generosity of an irritated 
and fickle populace, retired to Asia Minor, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in vain attempts to form a coalition 
against the Romans. Nor did he find the hatred of that 
people more relenting than his own. On the contrary, 
the emissaries of the senate pursued him from one court to an- 
other, till he was on the point of being delivered up into their 
hands, when, according to the custom of his age and nation, 
he brought his life to a close by swallowing poison. 

The events now recorded took place about 200 years be- 
fore our era, according to the more common calculation. 
Half a century passed without any open rupture between the 
two repubUcs ; and the wiser statesmen at Rome l^d began 

* Chateaubriand's Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Bnfavy, vol ii., p. 259, second edition, London, 1812. 
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lo pereetT* in tdvantage in having their power balanced by 
an aeUTe riral, wfaote ambition would never permit the yigi- 
lance, of their government to sleep, nor their citixena to sink 
mto a anpine eecnrity, the parent of Inxaiy and weakness. 
Bat the elder Cato, with a republican severity which made 
little allowance for the rights of other states, represented the 
deetniction of Carthage as essential to the permanence and 
greatness of the Roman power : and his inveterate hatred at 
length proved triumphant. War was accordingly declared, 
on grounds which had in them more of personal enmity than 
of public wisdom ; and the last struggle with the people of 
Dido, the noblest colony of Tyre, vras forthwith begun. 

The success which attended the soldiers of Ituy on this 
oeeasion, indicated not so much their own advancement in 
the mjlitny art, as the fiulure of energy and national strength 
on the side of their opponents. The Carthaginians were 
divided by factions and pasalyzed by domestic broils ; their 
allies became faithless, their fleets were not properly equipped, 
and dieir land-forces reposed no confidence in their leaders : 
nor was it until they discovered that the most consummate 
periidy was practised asainst them^ that they would consent 
to act with imanimity for the preservation of their honour, 
property, and life. The consuls Marcius and Manilius, who 
appeared under their walls, were vi^rously repulsed ; and 
the genius of Hannibal seemied to revive in the besieged city. 
Hie women are described as having cut oflf their hair and 
twisted it into ropes for the military engines — a degree of 
seal which was rewarded with the postponement of their over- 
throw for several months. Emilianus Scipio, the second 
Aftieanns, served at that time in the Roman army as a trib- 
une;' and as Masinissa was still alive, he is feigned by 
Cicero to have invited the youthful hero to his court, when 
that scene is supposed to have occurred which is so beauti- 
fully unfolded by the great orator in his " Scipio's Dream." 

At a somewhat later period, this rising soldier, appointed 
to the consulship through the favour of me people, received 
orders to continue the siege of Carthage. He began by 
snrprisinff the lower town, usually called Magara, and then 
attempted to block up the outer port by means of a mole ; 
but the earrison opened another entrance to the harbour, and 
appeared at sea, to the great amazement of the enemy. It 
is asserted that, had nut eODfuaioB pervaded the councils of 

D 
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the city, they miffht on thie oocasion have burnt the Romaa 
fieeti and rednced the assailants to the greatest distress. 

Asdrubal, who condacted the defence,, at the head of 
30,000 mercenaries, was a man of a severe temper, and 
treated the citizens with unnecessary harshness. Submit- 
ting, however, to an authority which it would have been haz- 
ardous to oppose, they continued their efforts throughout the 
winter, and prepared for the more 'foimidable attack that 
awaited them in the spring. The enemy, as it was appre- 
hended, renewed his operations against the harbour, being 
aware that, as long as tlie Carthagmians could find access to 
thejocean, his utmost endeavours would be defeated. Having 
made himself master of the inner port, he pushed forward 
intoi the great square, and thence to the citadel, into which a 
large body of the troops had retreated. Resistance, though 
now unavailing, was continued seven days, when terms were 
solicited from the conqueror, who freely allowed all to depart 
except the deserters who had passed from his standara to 
that of the enemy. These last, amounting to 900, shut them- 
selves up in the temple of Esculapius; and, choosing to 
perish by their own hands rather than submit to the punish- 
ment of traitors, they set fire to the building, and died amid 
the flames. 

Scipio is reported to have shed tears for the fate of the 
city which he himself had destroyed, and upon the ruin of 
which he knew that his gloi^ as a warrior was to be founded. 
Lopking upon a capital, once so flourishing, sacked and burnt 
by furious soldiers, he reflected on the revolutions of em- 
pires, and recited some verses from Homer in allusion to the 
future destinies of Rome, to which they were so easily 
adapted : — 

** Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend. 
And see thy warriors £ul, thy glories end.*'* 

Corinth was demolished in the same year as Carthage ; 

 niad, lib. vi., v. 447. 

£i /i2v yip T66i ZiSa Kara ^pha km Kara ftf/idv 
' 'LoaiTtu ijiap, St &v nor* 6\<fXu IAiO( {pi^ 
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«nd we arp told that a youth of the former city repeated a 
similar passage from the Greek poet when he beheld his na- 
tive town reduced to ashes — a fine tribute to' the genius of 
the immortal bard, whose sentiments were thus ingrafted 
upon the serious thoughts of ali contemplative spirits tl^ough- 
out the civilized world. 

It would appear that the greater^number of the Carthagin- 
ians who survived the fall of the metropolis repaired to Tunis, 
situated at the distance of about twelve miles, and added at 
once to its population and its commerce. Some, indeed, are 
said to have withdrawn into Egypt, and eVen into the near- 
est of the Asiatic provinces ; while others, incorporating with 
the mixed race of liby -Phoenicians, fell back into the coun- 
tries which acknowledged the sway of the Numidian princes. 
In this manner die whole of maritime Barbary, from Alexan- 
dria to Algiers, became subject to the Romans ; for the Cy 
renaiea, as belonging to the kingdom of the Ptolemies, had 
previously fallen into their hands. The territory of Masinissa 
was relinquished to his sons, who seem to have exercised 
joint sovereignty, under the protection of their august allies 
until, upon the death of two of his brothers, the sceptre was 
assumcMi by Micipsa as his undivided right. In these cir- 
cumstances, and as the senate abstained from every attempt 
to extend their conquests in Africa, peace continued man^ 
years uninterrupted under the proconsular ^vcmment, to 
which the states of Carthage were now committed. 

The tranquillity of the province was first disturbed by the 
ambition of Jugurtha, a nephew of the Numidian king, being 
a natural son of Manastabal, one of the children of the cel- 
ebrated Masinissa. Micipsa, whose accession has just been 
described, had two eons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, who being 
•till very young when he felt himself approaching his end, he 
intrusted the care of their education and interests to their 
cousin, now arrived at maturer years. The youths, as they 
approached manhood^, bore with impatience tiie ascendency 
to which their relative had attained, and did not take any 
care to conceal their contempt for his origin, or their neg- 
lect of his counsels. Yielding to the strong feeling of resent- 
ment which had been thus unwisely excited, Jngurtjba had re- 
course to arms; and as he possessed military talents far 
superior to those of the legitimate princes, his success in the 
Seld of battle soon compelled them to make knovni then 
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cause at Home, and entreat the aid or inteipesitHm of tliB 
senate.* 

The, administration of the two brothers appears to 4iaTe 
experienced opposition from other quarters, before they came 
to blows with the son of Manastabal. A sheik or petty chief 
in Numidia, whose naoie was Jaibas, had risen in actual re- 
oellion, khd was not completely subdued until Pompey led 
against him a detachment of regular troops. Another pio> 
tender to the throne appeared in the person of Masbtha, 
who could boast of a royal extraction, and, which was of much 
more value in his circumstances, the powerful patronage of 
Julius Cssar. This claimant presented himself before the 
Roman senate, where he was met by Juba, the son of Hi- 
empsal, in whose favour a decision was pronounced by the 
voice of the commonwealth. But Jugurtha, who was in 
arms against the same monarclf, was better acquainted thaa 
Masintha with the means of influencing the judgment of that 
supreme council which now directed the afiairs of Europey 
Asia Minor, and a large portion of Africa. He had discov- 
ered, that neither the general in the camp nor the senator in 
the hall of justice was inaccessible to a bribe; and 8s he 
had an ample treasarv, he never found hims^ destitute of 
friends, even among tlie stem advocates of republican purity. 
** O venal city!'* he exclaimed, as he turned his back upon the 
towers of Romulus, *\ O city, ready for sale and destruction^ 
shouldst thou meet a purchaser !"t 

Jugurtha, pursuing the wily system which he had thought 
proper to adopt, found a conq>lete recompense in a victory 
gained over a consular army, whom he compelled to pase 
under the yoke within sieht of the ruins of Cartnajge ; thereby 
gratifying the revenge of his country, and inflicting upon bis 
proud conquerors an indelible disgrace. The defeated gen- 
eral bound himself to evacuate Numidia, with his whole 
forces, within ten days.f 

* Sallusti Jugurtha, cap. xlii. 

t " Urbem venalem et mature perituram, si emptorem inve- 
nerit !** — Sallusti Jugurtha, cap. xxxv. 

t The vanquished chief was Aulus Albinns,the brother of the 
consul, who had been left in the temporary command of the 
army .---Sail. Jugurth., c. xxviii. ** Que, quanquam gravia et 
flagitu plena erant ; tamen quia mortis metu mutabant, aeeuli 
Begi libuerat, pax convenit." 
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' Rage and shame filled the breasts of the senators when 
they beard of this miserable catastrophe. Metellos, a brave 
soldier, who by his triumphs over this rebellious prince earned 
the distinction of Nmmdiaut was sent into Airica to recover 
the honour of Rome, and to secure the sovereignty for the 
descendants of Masinissa. The celebrated Marius, about 
two years afterward, routed him completely in a sanguinary 
engagement ; and finally, through the treachery of Bocchus, 
the father-in-law of the usurper, obtained possession of his 
person, and condemned him to make part of the spectacle in 
his triumph. It is said that Jugurtha, amid the ponip of his 
victor's entry into the capital, lost his reason, or at least his 
presence of mind ; that the lictors stripped him ; took the 
iewels firom his.ears ; and threw him into a dungeon, where 
ne justified to the last, moment of his life aU that he had 
averred concerning the rapacity of the Romans.* 

After these events, the crown of Numidia was given to 
Juba, the son of Hiempsal ; the enjoyment of which was cut 
short by the troubles which distracted Rome itself, and put 
a period to the repubhean government. There is, indeed, 
much ai^rent truth in the observation, that Carthage was 
no sooner levelled with the ground than an avenging deity 
seemed to rise from its ruins. The Roman manners became 
depraved ; the commonwealth began to be distracted by civil 
wars ; and these evils had their commencement upon the 
African shores. Scipio himself, the destroyer of that capital, 
died by the hands of his relations ; the children of Masinissa, 
who contributed to the success of the invaders, slaughtered 
one another- in the -very scene of their 'triumphs ; and the 
possessions of Syphax enabled Jugurtha to seduce and van- 
q^aish the countrymen of Regulus. Again, the victory ob- 
tained over this politic usurper occasioned that jealousy be* 
tween Marius and Sylla which, soon plunged all Ronie into 
mourning. Vanquished by his rival, the former of these 

• * Plutarch, in his Life of Marius, says that Jugurtha, as he 
walked in the processicm, ran distracted. £utroplus (Ub. iv., 
c. 28) remarks, that he was led before the cinriot of Marius, 
bound with chains, and accompanied by his two sons. " Ante 
currum,'' &c. 

** Ndsse cupis vu^fo non cognita fata Jugfurtha 
Ut Pltttarchus ait. carcere clausus obit *' 
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ecMBmandera sought an asylmn amid tfas tombs of Hnmo 
wad Hamilcar ; and when a slave of SextUins, the prefeel 
of Africa, carried an order to the fugitive desiring iiim to 
quit the dilapidated walls which served him for a retreat^ 
** Gro ieU thy master," replied the fallen consul, *' that thoa 
hast seen Marius seated upon the ruins of Carthage/' 

The conflict between Pompey and Ossar was at length 
extended to the fields and deserts of Barbary. Juba» whoee 
claims had been opposed in the senate by the latter of theso 
warriors, took part with his antagonist, and joined himself 
to the remains of the fine army which had been broken at 
Pharsalia. The conqueror himself soon afterward appeared 
in Africa, where his talents and fortune produced their wonted 
eflfects ; subduing the more resolute of his enemies, and 
gaining the favour of those who were influenced by personal 
motives rather than by zeal for the cause in which tney had 
engaged. ' Scipio Metellus, the father-in-law of Pomp^, vras 
defeated and put to death. The Numidian king, in older to 
escape from falling into the hands of the victor, induced his 
own fiiend, Petreius, to run him through the body. Cato slew 
himself at Utica ; anid Sylla, who was taken by one of Cssar'a 
lieutenants, was in a veiy summary manner deprived of Ufa* 
Bocchus and Bogud, kmgs of Mauritania, who had alter* 
nately fought under the banners of the two great rivals, lost, 
in the end, both their lives and their dominions ; and heneo, 
at the period when Augustus ascended the imperial throne, 
the whole of Barbaiy belonged to the B4>mans, or at least 
acknowledged them as the supreme rulers.* 

But although Northern Africa was thus reduced into tho 
form of a province, the new emperor was too well acquainted 
with the manners of the people, and with the vast diflfersnee 
which still subsisted between their consnetudinal laws wid 
the statutes of ft civilized nation, ' to place the Numidiaii 
Mates under the superintendence of a Koman deputy. . Ho 
therefore resolved to confer the honour of sovereignty upon 
young Juba, the son of the late king, who bein^f a mere in- 
fant at the death of his father, was educated m Italy, aoid 
trained in all the accomplishments which became his rank. 
As his dispositions were not inferior to his genius, which was 
of the highest order, he acquired the esteem of Augustus, 

* A. Hirt. Pans, de Hello Africaao, oap. 78-TS. 
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«lo canned faim as a companion in all hia ezpeditiona ; and 
at the end of the civil war, when the family of Cleopatra 
weie received under hia protection, he married hia royal 
captive to a daughter of the £^ptian queen, giving her aa a 
dowry the crowna of Mauritania and Numidk. 

Tma deaoendant of Micipaa is repreaented by historians aa 
a very extraordinaiy peraon, and hia works have been highly 
celelwated by learned men. According to Pliny, who fre- 
quently quotea hia writings, he was a curious and indefati- 
sable collector of valuable fecords-H»tracting them from the 
Oreek, Latin, Punic, and African chronicles, and connecting 
them in a continuous narrative with the greatest accuracy. 
He waa, aays the same historian, more distinguished for his 
erudition than by hia kingly power.* 

This amiable prince was succeeded by his son Ptolemy, 
who owed his name to hia mother's family, and who inherited 
the ieaat auapicioos part of their fortunes. A revolt of his 
•objects, headed by a brave though unprincipled leader, who 
ia known to history under the appellation of Tacfarinas, not 
only diaturbed hia ffovemment. several years, but also em- 
ployod the arma of Rome in a very doubtful war. Tacitus 
femazks, that niany generals contented theiqselves with tri- 
tunphal honours, without exerting their strength to subdue 
the enemy. At Rome had been erected no fewer than three 
•tatuea crowned with laurel, and yet Africa waa still ravaged 
by the insurgents, who, disgusted ^ith the conduct jf some 
of Pt«4emy's officers, preferred an honourable war to an in- 
glorioua vaaaaUge. Their place of retreat was the territory 
of Garamantis, whose prince shared in the spoil, though 
without sending bis troops into the field. I/olabella, the 
proconsul, whoM force had been unduly diminished by the 
recall of the ninth legion, found it necessary to attack his 
enemy under the cloud of night. Hearing that the Numid- 
isna had taken poasession of a wood aa a safe place of en- 
campment, he made a forced march with hia cavalry and 
light-aimed foot, and falling upon them while still asleep, 
and their horses at paature, he gained an easy and a most 
complete victory. The Romans, irritated by the fatiguing 
aervice in which they had been so long employed, and stung 
fay the remembrancf of aeveral discomfitures, failed not to 

•P]in.,HiBtNat,lib.v.,c.l. Tacit^AnBaL,lilkiv.,c;S; 
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take anmle reveDg|e on their nnrensting foes. The mam 
object of their desire, howoTer, was the life or captiyity of 
Tacfarinas ; being satisfied that as long aa he should sur- 
▼ive, the disaffected Africans woald never be without a ralljr- 
in^ point, a standard to follow, and a general to leaed. But 
this brate rebel had determined that the soldiers of Augustus 
should not exult over him as a prisoner. Perceivins that all 
his guards were cut in pieces, that his aon was already taken, 
and his adversaries pouring in thickly upon him, he sfHrang 
undauntedly forward into the midst of his assailants, and sold 
his life at a dear price.* 

Ptolemy did not long enjoy the peace which was purchased 
at the expense of so much blood ; for being iu'nted to Rome 
by the Emperor Caligula, he was barbarously murdered at 
the command of that tytant, who either covetcfd his riches or 
envied his popularity. He was the last king of 'Africa for 
many ages ; his dominions at his death being incorporated 
with the contiguous provinces, and governed by a pretor or 
proconsul. ACauritania, on this occasion, was divided into 
two sections — a measure which was not accomplished with- 
out some disturbance and much bloodshed ; lor ^demon^ 
one of the freedmen of the late sovereign, took up arms to 
revenge his death. This war, which was prosecuted with 
various success, continued some years during the reign of 
Claudius, and, indeed, anpears not to have reached its tei^ 
mination till near the middle of the first century ; various 
leaders having sprung up to vindicate the independence of 
Western Africa, which, before these troubles, had not been 
approached by ^ Roman army.f 

Having brought down the narrative of events, so far aa 
they can be ascertained from authentic history, to the mem- 
orable epoch when the Roman empire gave laws to the greater 
part of the civilized world, and changed the form of supreme 
power in most of the ancient nations whose shores were 
washed by the Mediterranean, it may be convenient to pause 
until we shall have given a short sketch of the constitution 
and commerce of the Barbary States at the remote era to 
Which our attention is now directed. 

 Annal., lib. iv., c. 15. 

t Dion Cassius, lib. 59. Seneca, de tranquil. YitsB. Plin., 
lib. v., c. 1, 2 Suoton in vita Calig., sect 26. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ccmmeree^ mtd NamgoHon of the PhoBnieitm 
CoUmUf on the Coast of Baxhary. 

JodepeDdence of the federated Towns, Utica, Leptis, &c.<~- 
Predominance d Carthage — Constancy of her Government — 
Its Progress described— Originally a Monarchy, but gradually 
became aristocratical— House of Mago — ^Rights of the People 
exercised in public Assemblies — And in the Election of Magis- 
trates — Decided in all questions in which the Kings and Sen- 
ate oonld not agree-— Constitution and Power of the Senate^^ 
The Select Council— The Kings or Suffete»>*-Distinction be- 
tween the King and a General — Some resemblance to Roman 
Consuls and Hebrew Judges— Wise Administration of Justice 
— ^No judicial Assemblies of the People — Basis of Power oc- 
cupied by the Senate — ^Trade and Commerce of Carthage — 
Inherited from the Phoenicians — Her Position favourable- 
Engrossed the Trade of Africa and Southern Europe — Op- 
posed by the Greeks at Marseilles— Her, intercourse with 
SicUy, Sardinia, Malta, and the Balearic Isles — The Mines 
of Snun attract her Notice— Carthaginian Dealers penetrate 
into Gaul — Colonies in the Atlantic — The western Coasts of 
Spain — Voyages to Britain and the Tin Islands — Poem of 
Festus Avienus — ^Trade in Amber — Question whether the 
Carthaginians ever entered the Baltic — Voyage of Hanno 
towsjrds the $<rath — Colonies planted on the western Coast 
of Africa— The Towns built in tliat Quarter— The Carthagin- 
ians discovered Madeira-^The Date at which the Ezpedio 
tions of Hanno and Hamilco took place— Proofs that Cartnage 
most have attained great Power end Civilization — ^Her Libra- 
ries — Agriculture — Splendid Villas — Rich Meadows and Gar- 
dens — ^Her extensive Land trade across the Desert — ^Her war- 
like Prc^nsities — Causes of her Decline and Fall. 

Or the trading towns or smaller states which owned a 
subordination to Carthage, some were colonies which had 
sprung immediately from herself, and others were settle- 
ments founded by their common parent, the wealthy city o{ 
Tyre. Sallust, who had good means of information on this 
•object, informs his readers, that not only Utica and Leptis, 
but also Adrumetum, Hippo, and other laige towns on the 
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coait, were of PhcBnician origin.* These esiablishmente are 
also understood to have been free and independent from the 
beginning ; every one, with a moderate territory annexed to 
it, forming a little republic. Hence, the Carthaginians, 
even when they had attained their greatest degree of power, 
did not exercise an absolute government over these colonial 
sovereignties ; but rather, on all proper occasions, were ready 
to acknowledge their constitutional freedom, and likewise 
their right of entering into separate alliances with foreign 
nations. This opinion is supported by the remarkable fftct, 
mentioned by Polybius, that, in a commercial treaty between 
them and the Romans, made in the year 348 before Christ, 
it is said, " upon these conditions shall .be peace between 
Rome and hor alUes, and between Carthage, Utica, and their 
allies.'* Here, it is obvious, Utica is recognised as on a 
footing of equality with the larger state, and as havinff the 
jnivilege of contracting, in regurd to trade, a friendly mter- 
course with the Roman commonwealth, then fast approach- 
ing to her political supremacy. 

It cannot be concealed, at the same time, that the greater 
tiches and population of the colony founded by Dido, secured 
Ibr it a predominatinff influence over the others, which ap- 
liear to lutve conceded, without reluctance, that pre-eminence 
m public affairs which belonged to the mother-cities of 
Greece. Aristotle, who was well acquainted with the Af- 
ferent constitutions which prevailed in his age, mentions, as 
a peculiar circumstance in the Carthaginian government, 
that, down to his own days, it had undergone no very great 
change, either from the impatience of its citizens or the 
usurpation of tyrants— « proof that its principles were at 
once well balanced and judiciously admmisterod. In com- 
mon with Athens, Rome, Sparta, and the other celebrated 
democracies of ancient times, this Phoenician community, as 
we have just observed, presented the general character of 
having a single city for its head ; and hence, however great 
the dominions of the metropolis might become, the govem- 

* Sallust Jugurth., c. 19. — ** Postea Phcenices, alii multitu- 
dinis domi nunuenda gratia, pars imperii cupidine, solicitata 
plebe et aUis novarum rerum avidis, Hipponem, Hadrumetum, 
Leptim aliasque urbes in ora mahtima condidere."— Polyb., lib. 
L, c. 1. Heeren vol. i., p. 43. 
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ment must still have remained mmueipsL It is neysrtheless 
true, that the constitution of Carthage was not constructed 
upon any particular model, but arose, like the frame of so- 
ciety everywhere else, out of the circumstances in which 
she found herself placed. Originating in a monarchy, or rath- 
er, perhaps, in that patriarchal rule of which the eastern 
nations everywhere exhibit the pattern, it soon passed into 
a republic, where certain powers were eatended to all orders 
of the state. Without trusting implicitly to the historical 
authorities usually quoted in support of these yiews, we 
might indeed presume, that this people, after the manner of 
all ancient colonies, adopted the political usages of their an- 
cestors at Tyre, so far as these could be rendered applicable 
to the condition of things in which their cific autkorities 
were first called to act,* 

But although the Carthaginians are said to have preferred 
a commonwealth to the more despotic form which they had 
brought from Asia, it is generally understood that the actual) 
administration of aflfairs was lodged in the hands of a few 
powerful families who constituted the aristocracy of wealth. 
As the magisterial office conferred honour, and even a cer- 
tain rank, without any revenne, it must necessarily have been 
bestowed on persons distinguished by tome measure of opu- 
lence ; whence, we cannot be surprised to learn that, though 
there was no hereditary claim, riches supplied a qualification 
which, in most cases, was held equally valid. Aristotle has 
accordingly remarked, that the governors of the city were 
chosen on account of their property, their worth, and their 
popular virtues. In ordinary times, such considerations 
would doubtless have their full wei^t ; but it is manifest, 
that in a nation devoted to conquest, another and a more 
prevailing source of influence would soon be opened up, in 
the superior mititarv talents of an individual or a family. 
The Greek and Roman writers, owing to the scanty remains 
of Carthaginian history which fell into their hands, could not 
determine with precision the rise of those great names which 
figure in the more important transactions of the. republic, her 
wars and treaties, and occasionally created so much jealousy 
in the minds of the pem>le. But the house of Maco, the firsi 
conquerors of Sicily, am)rds a striking instance of Uie 

* Arist Politic., lib. v.^c. 12» 
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6iu^ now alloded to ; haying, daring the lapse of four gen^ 
•rations, sappUed commanders to their conntiymen.* 

It is manifest, therefore, that the royal fonctiona being 
Superseded, the goYernment of the ancient Barbair States, 
three or foar centuries before the Christian era, had become 
^ mixture of aristocracy with an infusion of democratical ele- 
ments. We find, accordingly, that Polybius and Aristotle, « 
the most competent authorities on this subject, place the 
constitution of .Carthage among those mixed forms where 
power is divided between the people, properly so called, and 
the patrician order, which has gradually- risen £rom Uiem. 
The one compares it to the adnunistration of Sparta, before 
anarchy or despotism had paralyzed its ruleta; and the other 
likens it to that of Rome, when, as yet, no demagogue had 
insulted the majesty of the senate, t 

The rights enjoyed by the people appear to have been 
chiefly displayed in their public assembli^ ; but as to the 
precise extent of their privileges, aod the manner in which 
they were exercised, history does not convey any satisfactory 
information. It is generally admitted, however, that the 

aiular part of the government was invested with a certain 
aence in the election of the chief magistrates or kings—: 
a right which, while it imposed^jon the leading families a 
feeling of dependance, raised th^ great body of me commons 
to a suitable degree of political elevation. But we learn 
from Aristotle, that the distinction now mentioned was often 
prostituted to the lowest purposes ; that the electors, in 
most cases, were actuated by considerations of gain rather 
than of national honour or advantage ; and that, m his time, 
the highest offices in Carthage were obtained by bribery. 
We are informed by the same author, that Uiere was placed 
in the hands of the people the prerogative of deciding in all 
questions concerning which the king and the senate could 
not agree ; and on this principle it was nSt uncommon to find 
them deliberating on matters of the deepest importance, such 
as declarations of war and treaties of peaee. 

The senate, it is however acknowledged, possessed a para- 
mount authority in all state affiiirs ; and, in fact, previous to 
the wars with Rome, exercised nearly the whole power of 

 Arist. Polit., lib. v., o. 

t Aristotle, as just quoted. Polyb., Ub. vi., c. 2. 
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tile commonwealth. But it is not certidnly known whether 
that assemblj was permanent, or consisted of a body of citi- 
zens which was from time to time renewed, nor even what 
was the exact number of its constituent members. The as- 
cendency which it had acquired strengthens the probability 
that it was not entirely dependant on the suffirages of the 
people ; and there is equal reason to conclude that, like the 
Roman senate, it amounted to scTeral hundreds, whose rank 
or services entitled them to a voice in its decisions. This 
inference derives confirmation from the fact, that out of it 
was chosen a more Select Council, which, it is said, was 
held in the greatest reverence, and enjoyed an unquestiona- 
ble control over the senate itself. In respect to tne origin 
of this supreme committee, Justin gives the following ac- 
count : — " As the house of Mago became dangerous to a free 
state, 100 judges were chosen from among the senators^^who, 
vpon the return of generals from war, should demand an ac- 
count of the things transacted by them, that they, being 
thereby kept in awe, should so conduct themselves in their 
military commands as to have regard to the laws of their 
country." As this tribunal consisted of a number so con- 
siderable, it may be concluded that the assembly from which 
it was drawn comprehended no small proportion of the older 
and more wealthy femilies.* 

This council, clothed with powers at once very extensive 
and arbitrary, became, in the end, dangerous to that liberty 
which it was its peculiar duty to protect. It is manifest, 
however, that during the flourishing period of the republic, it 
answered the purpose for which it was designed ; checking 
at once Uie power of triumphant commanders and the inso- 
lence of aspiring demagogues. At a later period, as has now 
been suggested, it degenerated into the most intolerable des- 
^tism ; many officers being known to commit suicide rather 
than incur the hazard of its tyrannical rigour. 

On the whole, it is the opinion of Heeren, that the duties 
of the Carthaginian senate, including both the larger and the 
mnaller body, were of the same nature and extent as those 
of the Roman. There is no doubt that all business relating 
to foreign affairs was under their management ; the officii 
nportt being laid before them by the kings or ntjjfeie9, who 

* Juatiii., lib. xviii, c. 3^; U^. idoLf cht. 

£ 
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presided at their meetings. They likewise received foreigii 
ambassadors ; deliberated on all national concerns ; and de- 
cided upon the expediency of peace and war, although, as a 
matter of form^ the question was sometimes submitted to the 
people. The power of the senate, therefore, seems to hare 
oeen unlimited, so long as its determinations agreed with 
those of the nominal sovereigns; and, consequently, its 
members held in their hands the greater part of the legislar 
tive authority. Tc their care, also, were confided the wel- 
fare snd security of the city, as weU as <the direction of the 
public revenue.* 

But the highest office in the Carthaginian commonwealth 
was that of the kings, as they are usually denominated by 
the Greek writers. These were a class of rulers who, in 
their rank and daties, corresponded to the Consuls of Rome 
and to the Judges of the Hebrew tribes prior to the age of 
Samuel. All which is positively known respecting them is, 
that they were elected from the principal famihes of ihm 
state ; that they presided in the senate ; and that, in some 
other respects, they possessed a high degree of authority. 
It remains doubtful, however, whether there were two in 
office at the same time, or only one ; and an equal uncer- 
tainty exists as to the duration of their appointment. The 
prevailing opinion among the best-informed authors of the 
present day is, that they continued in power during their 
whole lives. 

It would appear that a distinction was uniformly preserved 
at Carthage between the duties of the king or judge, and 
those of the general who led the national troops into £e field 
of battle ; though, on certain occasions, it should seem, the 
union of the civil and military jarisdiction was not deemed 
incompatible. It was held sufficient, as a security for pubUe 
freedom, that the rank of sovereign did not imply the more 
dangerous authority of chief commander; that the latter 
cottM not be held by the suffetes without a special nominap- 
tion by the senate, confirmed In the assembly of the people ; 
and that at the close of the campaign his powers expired, 
and could not be revived without the regular forms of a new 
appointment. 
, In the administration of justice the Carthaginians seem to 

Researches^ vol. i., chap. 3. 
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have acted more wisely than the Greeks, and to haye em- 
ployed regular magistrates for the decision of ,all lawsuits. 
The people, accordingly, never assembled in a body to exer> 
cise the judicial functions, as they were wont at Rome and 
Athens, where so much injustice was perpetrated on public 
characters. This arrangement must have prevented many 
evils, as popular tribunals are well known to have fordied 
one of the most dangerous institutions possessed by the free 
states of antiquity ; and it appears also to have been founded 
on an aristocraticail principle quite opposed to the irresponsi- 
ble judgment of the multitude. In these respects the usages 
of Csiuage bore a close resemblance to those of Lacedsmon, 
though it must be acknowledged that the information con- 
veyed by Aristotle is so limited as not to afford materials for 
any certain or general conclusion. 

The account now ffiven, imperfect as it is, may neverthe- 
less be sufficient to snow the general character of the an- 
cient constitutions which distinguished the Barbary States. 
In a conmiercial community, depending on a single town, 
little else could be expected than that the more opulent 
iamiUes would seize the government, and form an aristocracy 
of which the main poTiiTer rested in the senate ; the members 
of which, too, would derive their chief dignity from the 
splendour of their wealth and conquests, and draw their 
strength from the mutual jealousy of the popular factions, and 
even from the relicion of the people. On this foundation 
their polity remained firm and unshaken during several centu- 
ries ; nor was it until after the first peace with Rome that 
new circumstances arose, which dissevered the bands whereby 
the government of Carthage had been so long held together. 

Proceeding now to nx&e a few remarks on the commer- 
cial relations of this famous republic, we may observe, that 
trade and navigation are in all cases so intimately connected 
as to render it very difficult to consider them apart. As the 
daughter of Tyre, this great city was naturally led to lay Uie 
foundations of her power on her traffic with other countries. 
JHo nation in thb ancient world is more celebrated than the 
Phmnicians as skilful craftsmen and adventurous sailors; 
carrying their manufactures, together with the commodities 
which mey imported from the remote regions of the East and 
the South, to the provinces spread along the Black Sea and 
the borders of the AUantic. Com and honey, oil and baim^ 
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vrere brought from Judah and Israel ; from DamaBCOf earns 
the wine of Helbon and the fine wool for which that part of 
Syria was long famous ; the cypresses of Mount Hermon, the 
oaks of Bashan, the cedars of Lebanon, and the box-wood 
of Cyprus, were conveyed to Tyre, in exchange for the pro- 
ductions of her mechanical ingenuity. In Tarshish, or Spain, 
the Tyrians obtained silver, iron, tin, and lead; from the 
Isles of Elisha, or the shores of Asia Minor, was imported, 
according to the prophet, a species of blue and purple sail- 
cloth, which proved extremely useful to their merchant-ships. 
From Egypt were conveyed cotton and Unen goods, and 
perhaps those rarer articles of traffic, which were carried on 
the backs of caihels from the interior of Africa. The eastern 
shores of Arabia supplied wrought iron, spices, ivory, ebony» 
gold, and precious stones, — ^all which were brought over land 
to the coast of the Mediterranean, and exchanged for Phceni- 
cian manufactures or Spanish silver. 

Carthage succeeded to a larg;e portion of the trade origi- 
nally possessed by the enterprising state from which she &• 
lived her origin. In some respects her position was more 
favourable for commerce with Africa and Western Europe, 
than even that of Tyre and Sidon ; and there is no doubt 
that she availed herself of her advantages, in securing the 
riches of the Spanish peninsula, as well as those of the negro 
kingdoms situated beyond the Sahara. By means of cara- 
vans, her goods Sought a market on the banks of the U]^>er 
Nile, and on either side of the Arabian Gulf; and in the 
Mediterranean her ships found an entrance into all tlie 
principal ports, from Cyrene to the Straits. With a view 
of extending her commerce and creating a demand for her 
manufactures, she formed settlements in Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and the Balearic Islands. This step became the 
more necessary to her, because, though she kept up a corre- 
roondence with the parent-country, as also with Greece, 
Egypt, and the Pentapolis, she appears not to have at any 
time enjoyed a large share of trade in those parts. Among 
these ancient nations, where competition already prevailed to 
no small extent, she could not fail to encounter many rivals ; 
on which account, her rulers wisely endeavoured to secure an 
exclusive intercourse with the less polished tribes who occu- 
pied the western shores of their inland sea. Even this ob-s 
ject was not accomplished without oppoeition ; fot a Greek 
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colony, ^planted at Marseilles, claimed the trade of Southern 
Graul, while other establishments, not less jealous, asserted 
a previous right to whatever profit might be derived from 
buying and selling. among the Italians and merchants of 
Sicily. 

It was, however, to the countries just named, that her 
mercantile navigatiori was first directed. Carthaginian tra- 
ders settled at an early period in Syracuse, as well as in other 
Greek cities, whose harbours were always fuH of their ships ; 
while, on the other hand, these rich countries found the Tyrian 
colonists the best customers for their oil and wine, which 
they aj^n disposed of at Gyrene, in exchange for commodi- 
ties still more nighly prized. That an active commerce ex- 
isted between Carthage and the other nations of Italy — the 
Romans an4 Etrurians^-is rendered manifest by the numer- 
ous treaties, of which some record still remains. The greater 
part of these, we are told, related to the suppression of piracy, 
at that time carried on by all maritime nations, especially by 
those on the northern side. of the Mediterranean — a practice 
which extended, not only to the plunder of towns, but also 
to the abduction of the inhabitants, who were instantly sold 
into captivity. The articles presented in the Italian markets 
by the States of Barbary, were black slaves from the interior, 
precious stones, gold, and manufactures ; and, in return for 
these, they accepted, as has just been remarked, the produce 
of the soil — com, wine, and oil, together with certain speci- 
mens of art, in which the natives were already ^beginning to 
excel. Malta, which belonged to Carthage, soon became 
celebrated for the beautiful cloths it produced ; Lipara and 
its dependances, which owned the same government, supplied 
an {ibundance of resin, then esteemed a very valuable article ; 
Corsica waa celebrated for its wax and slaves ; and Elba 
enjoyed a high reputation, arising firom its inexhaustible stores 
of iron, which were imagined to grow under the hand of the 
miner. 

It has already been suggested ihat the Barbary States 
maintained an early and very extensive intercourse with 
Spain. That country, so rich in natural productions, pre- 
sented one of the most profitable marts for the Carthaginian 
toade ; while its mines formed one of the principal sources 
of their rovenue. At the period when they' were first visited 
by ^ ships of th^ new republic, the ii;ihabitants had attained 

£9 
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just that degree of civilization which made them Su;quainted 
with foreign commodities, and led them to covet their pos« 
session, without having inspired them with the knowledge of 
producing any work of art which might be given in exchange. 
Hence the traffic with them must have been extremely advan- 
tageous to the older nation, who could, in the absence of all 
competition, charge for their goods an arbitrary price. Pene- 
tratinff through the peninsula, the chapmen of Carthage car- 
ried their wares into France-^not having yet established a 
footing on its southern shores, which, as is mentioned above, 
were jealously occupied by the; Greeks of Massilia, a people 
not less devoted than themselves to the pursuits of com- 
merce. This early intercourse with Gaul is proved by the 
gteaX number of mercenary troops from that country, which, 
aanng the first of the Sicilian wars, fought in the Cartha- 
ginian armies, as well as by the eager desire which was man- 
ifested to expel the settlers, who had anticipated them in 
colonizing its richest provinces.* 

As to the trade which the African merchants extended into 
the Atlantic, it is difficult to make a distinction between what 
they accomplished as original adventurers and what they 
inherited from their Phcenician progenitors. It is manifest 
that the ships of Tyre had alreaidy opened the way for them 
beyond' the Pillars of Hercules ; and it admits not of any 
doubt that they continued to follow the track thus indicated 
to their commercial navy. The best writers on this subject 
are unanimous in the opinion, that ihe Carthaginians had a 
number of colonies on the western coast of Spain, as also 
that the articles which principally composed their cargoes 
were tin and amber. According to the express evidence of 
antiquity, the metal now mentioned was found, not only in the 
mountains of Biscay, but also in Britain, and in certain islands 
which lay not far from its shores, t 

With respect to the course of this trade, we are informed 
by Strabo, that in early times it was conducted by the Pbeo- 
nicians, or Carthaginians who had their principal seat at Gar 
des. It would appear, therefore, that this people at &rst een- 
tented themselves with the office of carriers ; though, from 
the extent of their navigation, it might be concluded mat tbsy 

* Diodor. Sieol., lib. v., c. 21. Seylax, p. 50, quoted by Hee* 
nn. t Diodor. Blcul, lib. v., c. IB-^Si. 
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fireqaently approached the British shores, and transacted bosi* 
Hess with the natives. Some light is thrown on this inquiry, 
by a passage in the poem of Festus Avientis, who has clothed 
in verse the more remarkable incidents which distinguished 
the voyage of Hamilco. He relates that the (Estrymnian 
Islands-^supposed to be those now named the Scilly— 
abound in tin and lead. Their numerous inhabitants, says 
he, are proud and ingenious, and devote themselves ^tirely 
to commerce, gliding over the sea in their frail canpes, formed, 
not of wood, but of hides. Two days' sail from them is the 
'* Sacred Island," inhabited by the Hibernians; but the 
island of the Albiones is close at hand. The Tartessians 
were the first traders to the CEstrymnian Islands, though 
the colonies and the people of Carthage about the Pillars of 
Hercules navigate these seas. The voyage, as Hamilco 
affirms, occupies four months, as he himself experienced.* 

This quotation proves that it was chiefly the Tartessians-^ 
in other words, the Phoenician colonists in Spain — who per- 
formed the voyages to which Avienus allodes. Carthage, 
however, and her settlements, also took an active part ; and 
Hamilco himself had extended his course, whether for trade 
or discovery, to the same point. The long period exhausted 
in a voyage, comparatively so short, is accounted for in his 
own narrative, in which he states that he proceeded along 
the coast, where his progress was impeded by many obstruc- 
tions. Among these he mentions a vast accumulation of 
■eaweed, which, together with other impediments not more 
intelligible to a modem sailor, prevented him from stretching 
oat into the open main. The Scilly Isles were unquestiona* 
bly the object that he had principally in view, though the in- 
tercourse which the Carthaginians maintained with these minor 
settlements, comprehended also some acquaintance with Hi* 
bemia and the neighbouring shores of Albion, both of which| 
it is more than probable, were visited by the Eastern naviga- 
tors. In fact, from what Strabo says, it may be inferred that'^ 
aif active commerce existed on the English coast, as he 
observes that the manners of the native tribes were rendered 
milder by their frequent intercoune with strangers. It r 
might even be conjectured, from his remarks, that the mer- , 
chut! of Carthage had regular stations in Britain, without; 

* FeetUB Avienua, On MarUma, v. 96-12& 
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which a looff stay amoiur the inhabitants, rach at least as to 
affect their habits, would not hare been practicable. 

The trade here, as well as in the Scilly Isles, Wppean to 
have resolved itself, as was usual in those ancient times, into 
a species of barter. Earthenware, salt, and iron tools, were 
commodities with which the foreigners supplied them. But 
on this subject we labour under a want of details ; for, till the 
time of the Romans, the particulars of the traffic which the 
Carthaginians carried on with their customers beyond the 
Straits were enveloped in the profoundest secrecy. This 
precaution, however, did not keep away all competitors. The 
way which the Phoenicians found out by sea, the Gieeks of 
Massilia found out by land ; for, journeying along the shore 
as far as the British Channel, whence they procured quanti- 
ties of tin, at that time an object of great request, they con- 
veyed it, after thirty days* travel, to the inouth of the Khone. 

The descriptions of the ancients, in respect to the dealings 
of the PhoBnician colonists, both in Spain and Africa, with 
the natives of the tin countries, are at once so minute and 
distinct, that there is no room whatever for doubt as to the 
great extent of their trade and navigation several centuries 
before the Christian era. The case, however, as Heeren 
justly observes, is widely different wiUi regard to the other 
articles which induced them to brave the terrors of the At- 
lantic, namely, the production which by them was denomi- 
nated " electrum," and is familiarly known to us by the des- 
iffnation of amber. Bvery circumstance connected with the 
(M>tainment of this conmiodity has been so darkened by fable, 
that the narratives of the best authors are rendered quite 
unintelligible — a fact which proves that the country whence 
it was procured was much more distant than the lands which 
abounded in tin. This obscurity, too, which eveiy reader 
has cause to lament, has been not a little increased by tho 
attempts of certain modems to confine the trade in amber to 
one place ; while, from the accounts given by Pliny, it is clear 
vthat i^was to be found in several districts and islands in &• 
north of Europe. The wholo of Scandinavia was celebrated 
for this valuable commodity ; and, assuredly, there is no good 
reason for supposing, that the daring nation which doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sailed from Tyre to Britain, 
might not also have reached the Samlandic coast.* 

* See Heerenii Historical Researches, voL i«p. 173. 
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But the absence of facts forbids any confident conclasion 
relative to this particular branch of that very extensive com- 
merce in which the ancient States of Barbary, under the au- 
epicea of their Tyrian colonists, are known to have engaged ; 
«id he who endeavours to elicit historical truth from the 
maze of fabulous geography with which alone we are sup* 
pUedf pursues a phantom which will for ever elude his most 
eager grasp.* 

It is generally admitted, that the CEstiymnian or Cassi- 
tendes, that is, the Tin Islands of the ancients, may be iden* 
tified with those of Scilly . It is remarkable, however, that in 
these last there are no traces of tin at the present day, and 
no vestiges that it was ever found there in a natWe state. 
Neither, as a modejn author observes, if the Atlantic navi* 
gation of the CarthagiDians was all along the coast, can we 
Bee why the metals should have been brought thither for sale 
from Cornwall, which lies just as near Ushant, whence the 
trading vessels must have stretched across the Channel. 
Lelewel considers the Bay of Biscay to have been the great 
recess in which the CEstrymnian Islands were situated ; but 
the Scilly Isles, it is well known, do not lie there, and no 
efforts will make the description of > the cape, bay, and isl* 
ands, given in Avienus, correspond with the real appearance 
of the western coast of Europe. But, on the whole, there is 
very Uttle reason to dispute the fact, that the southern coast 
of Britain was visited by Punic merchantmen ; though it 
mast be acknowledged, that there is no direct proof of their 
having proceeded any farther north. The amber which was 
conveyed to the Mediterranean may have been purchased on 
the coast of Gaul, whither it could be brought overland by 
the Grermans. It may even have been carried thither by sea ; 
for it is not improbable that the Scandinavians, even at that 
early epoch, were no less expert navigators than they were 
actually found to be at the very dawn of history. f ^ 

While Hamiico was employed in surveying the western \ 
shores of Portugal and Spam, his brother Hanno conducted \ 
an expedition towards the south, with the view of planting 
colonies on the borders of Africa. His fleet amounted to 
•ixty large ships, having on board 30,000 persons, who had 

* See Heeren*8 Historical Researches, vol. i., p. 173. 
t Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxvii^ p< 280, dec. 
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consented to occupy new lands at a distance from Caitiug*. 
These he distributed into six towns, which of course con- 
tained on an average 5,000 inhabitants. They consisted, we 
are told, of Liby-Phoenicians — the descendants of the nativee 
and of the Tyrian emigrants — and were chosen, not from the 
citizens, but from the peasantry of the adjoining districts. 
The settlements of Hanno, it is presumed, did not extend 
beyond the boundaries of Fez and Morocco ; the first of them, 
which was called Thymatirium, being only two days' sail 
from the termination of the strait or promontory of Spartel. 
Next to that is mentioned the pointof Soloeor Cape Blanco, 
where was erected a temple to Neptune, or, as Scylax de- 
scribes it, a large altar decorated with bass-reliefs, represent- 
ing human figures, lions, and dolphins. Proceeding a day 
and a half farther south along the coast, the navigator selected 
places for five towns, — Teechos, Grytta, Acra, Melite, and 
Arambe. The remotest settlement was Kerne, which, it 10 
supposed, must be sought for in the vicinity of Mogadore, or^ 
perhaps, in the Bay of Santa Cruz.* 

The colonies planted by Hanno seem to have been the first 
which were established in those unfrequented regions; at 
least no traces are found in his narrative of any community 
of human beings having fixed their abode on the lands that he 
appropriated. The whole length of the coast is described as 
a discovery which he appears to have carried beyond the Sen- 
egal, though he did not take possession of all the territory he 
explored. As to his settlements, their ultimate fate is vrrapped 
in obscurity ; in the time of the Roman wars they had ceased 
to exist as Carthaginian dependances, and had probably fid- 
len a prey to the tnbes of the neighbouring Desert. 

Their intercourse with the Atlantic shores of Africa, would 
almost necessarily make the Carthaginians acquainted with 
some of those numerous islands wmch Ue scattered in the 
ocean.! Diodorus, accordingly, relates, that the Phoeniciane 

* Scylax. Periplus, p. 2. Festus Avienus, v. 357. 

*^ Ultra has columnas propter EuropsB latns 
Yicos et urbes incols Caithaginis 
Tenuere quondam." 

t Diodor. Siculus, lib. v., c. 19. Heeren remarks, thst the 
description in the text could not apply to the Canary Islands. 
A passage in Avieuus seems to allude to Teneiiffo and its voIp 
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•—a name which he frequently applied to the mariners of the 
Barbary States — had detected an island many days* sail 
westward from Libya ; the flowing description be gives of 
which recalls to oar recollection the idea of such happy clus- 
ters as have from time to time been brought to lignt in the 
South Sea, where summer always prevails, where the trees 
are ever green^ and where the wants of the inhabitants are 
supplied by the spontaneous gifts of nature. All that he tells 
us, of its being situated at a considerable distance in the 
ocean, of its streams and rivers, of its productions, its fruits, 
and foliage, agrees with no other island so well as Madeira, 

Historians and geographers have long disputed as to the 
extent of the navigation which the ships of Carthage accom- 
plished in the Atlantic Ocean. Some are content with ex- 
tending the limits of their voyages from the southern coast 
of Britain on the north to Cape Bojador on the south ; while 
others, conferring upon them a share in th^ direct trade with 
the Baltic, conduct their ships to the mouth of the Vistula 
and the coast of Prussia on the one hand, and on the other, 
to the estuary of the Gambia and the' shores of Guinea. It 
is even maintained, that they crossed to Ame:^ica, and visited 
the borders of the New World — an opinion founded so en- 
tirely upon conjecture, as to be beyond the reach of fact or 
reasoning, were we to undertake its refutation. We agree 
with an author already quoted, that " at the time Carthage 
was most flourishing, she traded nerihward directly to Brit- 
ain, and indirectly to the Baltic ; southward to the Gambia 
by sea, and by caravans far into the interior of Africa; while 
eoMtuxurd she carried on an active commerce with all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and, through the mother^city," obtained 
the productions of India.'' She may, too, • have purchased 

eano. Beyond the Pillars lies an island,—" Ultra has colom- 

nas,** &c. 

" On Ocean's bosom spread, 
* Where varying heibs in wild profusion grow. 
Sacred to Saturn is the land esteemed : 
And Nature's power is there terrific seen : 
For when by cnance the manner draws niffh 
The coast, the ambient waters rage around. 
The island shakes and starts among the waves. 
And deeply trembles ; while the ocean lies 
Cafan in the distance, silent and unmoved."— Yer. 164, dM. 
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•IftTM from the Grecian elaye-dealers. Her commercial rel»' 
tioDfl would thus extend over nearly the whole of the kqowii, 
world, and would only be surpassed by those of modem 
Europe -since the discovery of America, and of the passage 
to the East by the Cape of Good Hope.* 

It is manifest that the spirit of monopoly wad a chief ele« 
ment in. the Carthaginian laws, as is proved by theur cornmer* 
cial treaties with Rome, ;ind from the fact of its being the 
qustom to drown the crews of such vessels, belonging to other 
nations, as were found in the vicinity of those places with which 
they carried on the most lucrative traffic. This ardent ri' 
▼airy is assigned by Heeren as the main cause why their trade- 
was not more extensive in the eastern parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, where they could not escape a very active competi- 
tion with the older dealers. 

It would appear that the expeditions under Hanno and 
Hamilco took place about 480 years before the reign of An- 
gustus — a period when Carthage enjoyed the blessing of s 
profound peace. Her progress in wealth, population, and 
refinement, must already have been very considerable. A 
fleet of sixty large ships, each propelled by fifty oars, and hav- 
ing on board 30,000 emigrants, denotes the power and con- 
dition of a prosperous state. Another proof of her advance- 
ment in the arts and enjoyments of social life, is the attention 
paid by her citizens to agriculture regarded as^a science. 
Pliny relates, that when the Romans overthrew the city of 
Dido, they gave the libraries found thore to their allies, the 
Numidians — a circumstance which throws some light upon 
the manner in which the works of the X^arthaginian histori- 
ans had cTome into the possession of King Hiempsal. The 
works of Maffo alone, one of the kings or sufTetes, extending 
to twenty-eight books, were translated into Latin by Solinus ; 
some fragments of which, preserved by the distinguished 
natuiralist to whom we owe our knowledge of this fact, are 
sufficient to show, that the royal author treated fully of •all 
kinds of husbandry, agriculture, planting, breeding of stock, 
and the improvement of fruit-trees. It cannot, then, be 
doubted, even if the mention of libraries failed to prove it, 
that there was a Carthaginian literature ; that it was patron- 
iMd by the great ; and had already passed from the romance 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, Nto. xzvii., p. 225. 
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^poetiy, the first compotitkm <^ all rnde natioiif, into the 
Snore didactic form of prose.* 

All accounts agree in praising the high state of cnltivatioii 
fbnnd in the neighbonriiood of Carthage. We learn from 
Diodorus, that the territory through which Agathocles led his 
anny, after landing on the African shore, was covered with 
gardens and large plantations, everywhere abounding in ca- 
nals, by means of which they wertf plentifully watered. A 
continual succession of fine estates were seen, adorned with 
elegant buildings, which indicated the opulence of their pro- 
prietors. These dwellings, says he, were furnished with 
every thing requisite for &e enjoyment of men ; the owners 
having accumulated immense stores during the |ong peace. 
The landa were planted with vines, with palms, and with many 
other trees beaimg fruit. On one side were meadows filled 
with flocks and herds, and on the lower grounds were seen 
numerous Inrood-mares, reserved for the uses of the army, the 
chariot, or the husbandman. In short, the whole prospect 
displayed the riches of the inhabitants ; while the higher 
ranks had very extensive possessions, and vied with one aa^ 
ether in pomp and luzory.f 

Fifty years later, whea the dominions of Carthage were 
invaded by the Romans, a similar picture is given by Polyb> 
ins of the wealth, elegance, and cultivation which every- 
where adorned them. On that occasion, a number of splen- 
did villas were destroyed, an immense booty was obtained in 
cattle, and above 20,000 slaves were carried away. The 
same historian relates, that at the period now mentioned, the 
better class of the people drew their private income from 
their own estates ; tne public revenue was derived from the 
provinces.:t 

We have already aUaded to the land*trade of Carthage, 
which, by means of caravans, she appears to have carried far 
into the South, the East, and the West. Herodotus, whose 
knowledge of ancient Africa was much more complete and 
.accurate- than hasty critics are wont to imagine, has traced 
with much precision the routes of the merchant^travel* 
lers from the neighbourhood of the Syrtb to Fezxan, Si* 

* Plin. Hist Nat., hb. xriii., c. 3. 
t Diod. Sical., lib. ix.j c. 26, &c. 
t Polyb., lib. L, c. 5, and lib. it, c. 3, 4, 0; -*^ 

F 
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wah or Ammoniura, Thebesi the regions of the Joliba, and 
even the borders of the western desert. No difficulties, how- 
ever great, no dangers, however appalling, can check the ava- 
rice or damp the courage of man, when wealth, conquest, or 
revenge, becomes the motive of his actions. Gold, precious 
■tones, drugs, spices, dates, salt, and slaves, were the object» 
upon which the Phoenician colonists and their Libyan sub- 
jects placed the greatest value, and to obtain which they con- 
sented to undergo the most painful toils, and encounter the 
most frightful hazards that a wilderness, many hundred miles 
in extent,' parched by the sun, disturbed by moving sands, 
and destitute of water, could present to the imagination. 
By these means, however — ^her colonies, her fleets,' and her 
internal commerce; — Carthage became one of the most pow- 
erful commonwealths of ancient times ; and by the fame 
which she acquired as the patron of discovery and navigation, 
by>her gallant struggle with Rome, the -^ctories of her gen- 
erals, and their conquests in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, she has 
conferred upon the Barbary States a degree of renown which 
could not otherwise have fallen to their lot. 

The rulers of Carthage have been blamed for yielding to 
the temptation of engaging in war. It has been imagmed 
that, had thev followed the example of Tyre, their greatness 
would never have been impaired, nor their stability menaced ; 
inasmuch as all nations would have shown a readiness to 
trade with her, if she had not avowed an intention to con- 
quer a settlement in every country where her crews were 
permitted to land. Experience has proved, however, that an 
extensive foreign commerce cannot be maintained without 
territorial possessions. The colonies of England, Holland, 
and France, in the remotest parts of the globe, seem to 
establish the fact, that the soldier, if he do not precede, will 
ever follow closely in the footsteps of the merchant. 

The fate of this celebrated republic, however, was hasten- 
ed, not so much by her warlike propensities and desire of 
conquest, as by the necessity which was imposed upon her of 
employing foreign mercenaries to fight her battles. She en- 
listed, in Africa, Spain,' and Gaul, troops who could have no 
sincere interest in her prosperity or reputation, and who, 
upon the slightest reverse of fortune, were readv to take part 
with her enemies, and even to draw the sword under tneir 
baiviers. The expense, too, incident to protracted wari, by 
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crhansting her ordinary resources, compelled her to lay op- 
pressive taxes on her subjects, and more especially on her 
African dependances ; who, it is said, were on some occa- 
sions obliged to surrender, in the form of tribute, not less 
than half the produce of their lands. Again, by employing 
in the field her Numidian allies, the fearless horsemen of the 
Sahara, she taught them to render their courage formidable, 
by adding to it the valuable qualities of discipbne and subor- 
dination ; and accordingly, when the final contest arose, the 
Romans found most sufficient auxiliaries in the squadrons of 
Masinissa, Syphax, and Juba, who were eager to avenge on 
the proud republic the injuries which their countrymen had 
formerly sustained at the hands of the Piuenician settlers. 
The fall of Carthage has, moreover, been ascribed to that 
neglect of her maritime forces which was manifested during 
the last Punic war. When Scipio crossed from Sicily to An 
rica, there was not a fleet to oppose him. But the principal 
cause of her decline and ultimate overthrow was the fierce 
hostility of rival factions within her own walls. Two great 
parties, arrayed the one against the other, indulged their mu- 
tual enmity while the legions were at her gates : tyranny on 
the one hand was met by turbulence on the other ; and each 
section of the commonwealth, with the language of patriotism 
in their mouths, were more pleased to see their country per- 
ish than to behold the ascendency of their political antago- 
nists. In the fate of Carthage was exemplified the usual 
result of a popular government and of civic contention : the 
▼oice of clamour is silenced only by the shouts of a triumph- 
ant foe, who puts an end to the rivalry of parties by treadmg 
all distinctions under foot. 

The late Emperor of France was wont to compare the 
English people to the Carthaginians ; both being distinguish- 
ed by their success in commerce, their command of the sea, 
and their numerous colonies : And, for reasons which ap- 
peared satisfactory to his penetrating mind, he predicted that 
a similar fate, originating in similar causes, would at no dis- 
tant period overtiQce his great rival. Let us hope that the 
voice of history will not be heard in vain ; and that the er- 
rors of past aces will impress modem states with the feelingp 
of wisdom and caution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Modem Hutory of the Barbary StaUt. 

Time when the Barbanr States assEumed an independent Exist 
ence — The Libyans first inhabited Northern Africa— Influence 
of Phoenician Colonies — Ancient and Modem Divisions of the 
Country— Extent of Roman Conquests — Revival of Carthage 
— Rebuilt from its own Ruins — Site and description of it — 
Remains of former Magnificence — Mercenary Conduct of lio- 
manus. Count of Africa — Sufferings of the Tiipolitans— Usur- 
pation of Firmus — Victories of Theodosius— Death of Firmus 
— -Insunection under Gildo — Wisdom and Bravery of Stilicho 
— Death of Gildo — Rebellion of Heraclian— Error of Bonifa- 
cius — He invites the Vandals — Progress of Genseric, thdr 
General — Death of Bonifacius— Continued Success of the 
Vandals— Fall of Carthage— Severe Sufferings of the Inhabi- 
tants—Policy of Genseric — He creates a Navy — Sacks Rome 
—Prosecutes a Maritime War — ^Maiioorian meditates the Inwtf 
sion of Africa— His Fleet is destroyea by Fire — Attempt of Ba- 
siUcus — Loss of his Ships — Deatn of Genseric — Accession of 
Justinian — Usurpation of Gelimer in Africa — Belisarius takes 
the Command there — Victory over Gelimer — He reduces Car 
thage — Conquest of Africa — Surrender of Gelimer — Decay of 
the Vandal rower — Africa gradually relapses into Barbarism 
—Commerce and Agriculture languish — Arrival of the Sara- 
cens — Conduct of the Prefect Gregory — Valour 0f Akbal>« 
Dissension among the Caliphs — Akbah is slain— Conduct a^ 
Fate of Zobeir — Foundation of Kairwan — Hassan retakes 
Carthage — The Greek Imperialists defeated, and finally leave 
the Countiy—- The Moors contend for the Sovereignty — Queen 
Cahina— Her Success and Defeat — Union of the Moors and 
Mohammedan Arabs — Revolt of Ibrahim — Dynasty of the Ag- 
labites— Other Dynasties founded by Rostam and Edris — Ris0 
of the Fatimites— Of the Zeirites — Emigration of Arabs from 
the Red Sea— The Almohades and Alnuaravides. 

A« it was not till about the time when the ascendency of 
the Turks was established in the Eastern Empire, that the 
modem kingdoms of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco» 
claimed the notice of the geographer or mstorian as separate^ 
and in some degree independent governments, the annals of 
Northern Aihca. down to the end of the fifteenth centaiy, 
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win b« moat conTsniantlf pmenled uodn one haul, uid u 
mpplteable to tha whole conntij which alratcbe* from Cyiena 
to Ae WMtam Ocaan. It hu been aJraadj lamuked, that 
thia region, if we follow the line of the cout, out be eatima' 
Ifld at not leaa than 3,000 milea ; though ita breadth, confined 
between the Heditemnesn ud the Sihus, doei not eicsad 
150, BTcn when the mtdj bcndai ii futheat lunored. 



Beifcen. 
nu the uTivBl of the Fhrcniciins, that fertilB coIodj wm 
inhabited bj the Libyans, accounted by ancient writers 
'among the moat savage of mankind — a race of wandering 
shepherds, who, in our limea, are mnte familiarlT known by 
the appellation of Berbers, from which the whole maritime 
district has taken ita name. The proximity of the Tyrian 
aettlament produced, to some eilent, on their chsractBi and 
iMbJts, thoM change! which a ciriliied people hardly eret 
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liil lo aeeomplith among rude tribe;« strangsrs to refloetioBy 
and to all the artificial eDJoyments ^ life. But, even at tho 
present day, the descendants of those simple Nomades occa-> 
py a prominent station in the land of their fathers ; and are, 
It is tnoQffht, easily distinijguishable from the Moors, as well 
as from those other families of later origin, whose lineage he* 
longs to the central parts of Asia or even of Europe. Th« 
preceding representation exhibits the features and dress of 
these children of the Desert, who, it^^rill be observed, bear 
no slight resemblance to the inhabitants of Southern Arabia, 
with whom their oldest tradition connects them. 

It has appeared that, under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Carthage, the neighbouring land became the centre of com- 
merce and of empire ; though the remains of that renowned 
commonwealth must now be sought in the disorderly states 
of Tripoli and Tunis. The Nunudia, which was the object 
of contention between Jugurtha and Masinissa, is at present 
subject to the military government of Algiers ; though a large 
portion of that kmgdom was withdrawn in the reign of Au- 
gustus, and erected into a proconsular province, under the 
title of Mauritania Cssariensis. The true* country of the 
Moors, which, from the ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, 
vras denominated Tin^tana, is placed in our maps as the 
sovereignty of Fet, The Romans extended theur sway as 
far a^ the ocean, comprehending Sallee, once so infamous for 
its piracies ; and Mequinez, a residence of the Emperor of i 
Morocco, may still be identified as one of their foundations. 

Under the fostering care of the imperial government, more 
especially as administered by Augustus, the first of its sov- 
ereigns, Carthage emerged from its ruins, and became once 
more the capital of Ajriea Propria, the territory to which 
the senate thought it meet to restrict this designation. In 
truth, if a judgment may be formed from the relics which 
still remain, it must be admitted that the principal grandeur 
of the new city was bestowed upon it, at a period subsequent 
to the age of the beneficent ruler just named, and when ar- 
chitectural taste had already somewhat declined. Several of 
the mutilated statues, we are told, are in the worst style of 
the Lower Empire. There are, notwithstanding, many proofs 
that the birthplace of Hannibal must have been occupied soon 
after its first and violent destruction ; several of the walls and 
•vw of the towers being c(«nposed of ancient fragments con- 
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fnedlj pM togetiinr. Most of the aicades tnd ]mbUe bvUd- 
ings, too, appear to have been made op of maaay Uocka of 
nndatoite and con^omerate, dispoeed in lajen, without oe- 
ment, <« with a apeeiea of it whieh has ahiioat entaieiy di*- 
eolved. The greatest care seems to have been lavished 
upon the temjAes. These edifices were conetrneted in a 
style of the utmost magnificence, and adorned with imaMnee 
columns of granite and maritle ; the shafts of whieh, gmeia^ 
ly speaking, consisted of a single piece. 

Even here, however, there are indications that th* Roraaa 
Carthage was indebted for some of its decorations to the Ca*- 
thage founded bj the Phosnicians. Many of the pillars now 
found are of the Corinthian order^^and belong, of coarse, to 
an improved epoch of the art : but among them are also seen 
enormous masses of a diffurent deseription« displaying capi- 
tals and trifflyphs, which render it extremely probable that a 
structure of Doric architecture had previously occupied the^ 
site at present covered with their common ruins. The more' 
modem city, at all events, must have been encompassed with 
strong walls of solid masonry, fnmisbed with magnificent 

Sates, and ornamented with spacious porticoes. It was divi- 
ed, too, from its principal suburb on the east by a liver, the 
mouth of which, forming an extensive basin, was called the 
*' Cothon," defended at its nanow entrance by two strung 
fortifications, connected with which were a couple of moles, 
stUl seen stretching out under the water. On the banks of 
this stream, the bM of which contimies to be occupied by a 
rivulet, are the remains of various aqueducts, and some 
large reservoirs in excellent preservation. Between the prinr- 
cipal cisterns and a torrent which passes to tbe westward of 
Leptis, some mounds have been constructed across the plain, 
by means of which the winter rains were conveyed for the 
use of the city. On the eastern bank of the river ahready 
mentioned are the vesti^ of a galley-port and of numerous 
baths, together with a cucus ricUy ornamented with obelisks 
and columns. The whole plain, indeed, from the Margib 
Hills to the Cinyphus, presents unequivocal, proofs of great 
opidenee and a dense population.* 

* Beechey; p. 74. Leo Afiicanns remarks, " Noiissimnm hoc 
atque antiquissisimum oppidum a quodam populo extructum fuit 
qu ex Syria hue veoerat. Alii veroa fiegma ^uadam conditum 
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These fngmente of ancient magnificence leare no doubt 
as to the caie bestowed by the Rcmians upon the capital of 
their Africa, howerer difficult it may be to determine the 
proportion of them which belongs to a remoter period. Nor 
can it be necessary to remark that the second Carthage, 
with the parorinces subjected to its jurisdiction, shared largeh 
in those Ticissitudes and political commotions which shodHc 
the empire itself, both before and after the reign of Gonstan- 
tine. At one time three hundred cities are said to have ac- 
Imowledged her authority, after she had risen with new 
eplendour from her ashes, and when she had once more ac* 
quired, as a provincial metropotis, all the advantages which 
can be separated from independent sovereignty.* ' 

The fint calamities which Roman Africa endured, arose 
from the ferocious character of her neighbours, and the ava- 
rice of those who were sent by the imperial court to exercise 
the government. In the reign of Yalentinian, about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, the mihtaiy conunand was in- 
trusted to a chief whose sordid views were the leading mo- 
tives of his conduct, and who, on most occasions, acted as 
if he had been the enem^ of the province, and the friend of 
the barbarians by whom it was assailed. The three flourish- 
ing cities of Oea, LeptiB, and Sabrata, which, under ihe 
name of Trroolis, had long constituted a federal union, 4vere 
obliged, for the first time, to shut their gates in order to pro- 
tect the lives and proper^ of their inhabitants from the sav- 
ages of the Desert. After much suffering, the civic rulers 
applied to Romanus, entitled the Opunt of Africa, entreating 
him to march to their relief, and promising to raise, without 
delay,' the supplies of money and camels which he had made 
the condition of their obtaining his protection. 

But the mercenary general, hopmg that the fears of the 
Tripolitans would hasten their gifts, delayed his assistance tiU 
many of the citizens were surprised and massacred, their 
villages burnt, their suburbs plundered, and the vines and 
firuit-trees of their fine territory rooted up or consumed with 



malunt. — Quare nihil est in presentia quod de hujos 
bus affirmem ; nam preterquam quod varii Afri atque histoiio- 
graphi inter se dissentiant, nemo est illorum qui inde aliquid 
scnptum reliquerit nisi post Romaiii imperii decrementum.'^P. 
&53, edit. 1632. 
• Strab. 0eof ., lib zvii 
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five. A depntatioii to Rome was instantlj reaolTtd upon faj 
the aaeembly of the three cities, the members of whish were 
izistructed to inform Yalentinisn of their deplorable condition, 
and, at>the same ,fime, to convey to his ears the well-loonded 
complaint, that they were rained by the enemy, and betrayed 
by his lieutenant. The count, however, contrived to anti- 
cipate this intelligence, which must have endangered his 
command and perhaps his life^ and to impress upon me minds 
of the imp^al council, that the murmurs against him had no 
other foundation than the cowardice or disaffection of the 
provincialists. An investigation was commanded by the 
emperor, who appears to have been animated with a sincere 
de«re to discover the truth, and to pronounce an award ao* 
cording to justice. But Romanus expoienced as little di^ 
ficuUy in deceiving or corrupting the commissioners, as he 
had to encounter in his attempts upon the honesty of the 
supreme government. The charge against him was declared 
to be false ; the information lodged by the people of Tripolis 
was interpreted as the proof of a cpnspiracy ; and orders 
were given to prosecute the authors of it as traitors to their 
lawful sovereign. The inquiries were managed with so 
much dexterity, that the citizens of Leptis, who had sus- 
tained a siege of eig^t days, were compelled to contradict 
the truth of their own decrees, and to censure the behavionir 
of their own deputies. A sentence, sanctioned by Yalenti- 
nian, condemnea the president of the Tripolitan council to 
death ; and, accordingly, this distinguished person, aa well 
as lour others of similar rank, was publicly executed, as 
accomplice in an imaginary treason.* 

Tliis cruel and unjust decision, by showing the subjects of 
the Roman colony that they were excluded from the benefits 
of an equal government, diminished whatever affection or 
confidence they might entertain towards the masters of Africa. 
An occurrence soon took place, which exposed their alio- 
l^iance to a severe test. Fiimus, the son of Nabal, a Moor- 
ish prince, had forced his way to the occupation of his bar* 
barian sovereignty by destroying the life of a Ivother, whose 
birth gave him a better claim, and who, moreover, enjoyed 
the patrona^ of the Romans. - Imitating the conduct of 
JngOKtha, this usurp ei had reeoorae -at once to policy and 

* Ammiaa. Mareell., lib. xsiii., o. e. 
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ttmi ; but finding tbe former unavailing, and that the connt 
was about to prove an inexorable enemy, he took the field at 
the head of a powerful body of troops, and bade de(i«ice to 
hie resentment. The authority of Firmus was soon estab- 
lished in all the provinces of Numidia and Mauritania ; while 
the indiscriminating fury wivh which he pursued his con- 
quests along tbe shores of the Mediterranean, compelled or 
induced many of the provincialists to join his standard.* 

Romanus, whose talents were only displayed in the arts of 
oppression and fraud, found himself unequal to oppose the 
victorious insurgents, who already possessed, as eontederatea 
or, vassals, nearly all the towns between Cesarea and the 
ocean. Africa, accordingly, must have been severed fmai 
the empire, had not Theodosius been sent to restore ita 
a&irs, and to repel the' ravages of the Moors. Firmus, 
thoagh his arms and treasures were still undiminished, gave 
way to despair as soon as he learned that a commander so 
renowned had landed on the coast. At first, he had secourse 
to an apparent submission, with a view to deceive the vigil- 
ance of his opponent ; and he even attempted to corrupt the 
soldiers whom he dared not to encounter in the field. The 
imperial lieutenant, who was not ignorant of the character of 
the prince with whom he condescended >to negotiate, listened 
to his expressions of repentance and promises of fidelity; 
but, at the same time, kept a watchful eye over his proceed* 
inffs, and was busy in making preparations for die war in 
which he was aware that all their professions of mutual 
friendship must ultimately terminate. Nor was4t long be- 
fore these euspicions were realized. A conspiracy, which 
aimed at the life of Theodosius, was detected, and involved 
in ca|>ital punishment some of the principal adherents of the 
Mauritanian chief, although he himself, who was ready to 
profit by their success, effected his escape into his native do^ 
minions, and left them to their fate. But the Roman general 
having determined that his life also should pay the penalty 
of his rashness, in presuming to attack the subjects of the 
empire, pursued him into the fastnesses of Mount Atlas, and 
finally succeeded in making him prisoner. Firmua, however, 
resolved to disappoint the triumph of his adversary, who had 
meant to make him a public example; and, adopting th* 

* Ammian. MarcelL, lib. xxiz., e. 6. 
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maxjoia of his aga and coantry as to the light of the hnftiaii 
being to shorten or protract his own existence, relieved him- 
self from shame by committing soicide. 

▲. n. 386. But the death of this tyrant did not secnxe 
permanent tranquiUity to the African provinces. Gildo, his 
orother, had been allowed to retain the vast possessions 
which had been forfeited by tr^son ; and as his fidelity and 
services to the empire seemed to merit a still higher reward, 
he was raised to the dignity of a count, and invented with the ' 
command of the Roman territory. As, however, his power 
increased, his insolence and craelty became daily more in- 
tolerable : and, profiting by the dissensions which preceded 
the accession of Theodosius to the &rone, he hesitated not 
to announce himself the sovereign of Africa. During twelve 
years, the country groaned under the domination of an up- 
start^ who seemed at once to disregard his native land, and 
to encourage the factions by wmi^ it was divided. At 
length, when Arcadius was elevated to the government of 
the East, the count, who had promised to respect the au- 
thority of Honorius, his rightful soverei^, chose to transfer 
to the former his allegiance and aid, which the ministers of 
that weak prince advised him to accept. But at this impor- 
tant crisis' the councils of the West were directed by Stilicho, 
a brave soldier and experienced statesman, who prevailed 
upon the senate to denounce Gildo as a rebel and public 
enemy. Troops were assembled and transports were pre- 
pared to carry the reven^ of thf repubUc against the un- 
^teful Moor, to strip him of the honours which he had 
abused, and to punish the numerous crimes laid to his charge. 
The command of a small army oi veterans was confided to 
Mascezel, another son of the house of Nabal, who, beinff 
obliged to fly from the ferocious jealousy of his brother, had 
sought refuge in Italy, where he heard of the inhuman mas- 
sacre of his wife and children, vdiom he was compelled to 
leave behind.* 

A. D. 398. Gildo, who soon received notice of the prep- 
arations which were making against him, exerted his utmost 
activity and means to collect an army that might successfully 
repel iie meditated invasion. He endeftvoured, by the most 
profuse liberality, to secure the attachment of the regular 

« Claudian. de Bell. Gild., v. 369, dec. Ofosins, lib. vii., c. 36L 
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lioo|» who had joined in hk revolt ; while he drew ftmn the 
dMexts of Getwia and the Yallejs of Atlas a Ime body of 
natiyea who were accostomed to regard him ae their hered- 
itary prince. Seeine around him a host amoimtinff, it is 
said, to 70,000 men, he boasted that his cavalry would tram- 
ple under their horses* feet the few c9horts which accom- 
panied bis brother, or drive them back into the sea. But the 
mue of the first battle disappointed all his hopes ; the sense 
of doty returned to the legionary soldiers on whom he chiefly 
lelied ; and his Numidians, perceiving themselves deserted 
kf their confederates, fled in irretrievable confosion. The 
"vanquished despot threw himself into a ship and attempted 
to escape into Greece ; but the wind proving contrary, the 
mariners were under the necessity of returning to the 
African shore, where he was immediatelv seised and oom- 
nitted to a dungeon. Aware of the insult and pains whieh 
•waited him, should he be delivered either to Maseesel or 
the Romans, he imitated the example of Firmns, and with 
his own hands put an end to his hfe.* 

▲. p. 413. But Africa, at the troubled period now under 
our consideration, did not long enjoy the blessing of peaee 
procured for it by the wise measures of StiUeho. The con* 
•ternatton occasioned by the invasion of thetjroths had hardly 
^sed away, when Heraclian, who presided over that proiN 
ince, displayed the standard of rebellion and assumed the 
title of emperor. CoUectmg a formidable army, which he 
conveyed across the Meditjorranean in 8,000 boats, he landed 
near the mouth of the Tiber, with the intention of proceedinff 
to Rome ; but, being met cm the way by one of the imperiu 
commanders at the head of an infenor force, he sustained a 
wevere defeat, which compelled him to*relinquish his hazard- 
ous enterprise. Upon returning to Carthage, he found that 
the whole country, disdaining his pretensions to a dignity to 
which his talents were unequal, had returned to their alle- 
giance. He soon discovered, too, that the punishment of 
nnsuccess^ treason awaited him ; he was condemned to be 
beheaded^ and his fortune, amounting to nearly 200,0002. of 
our money, was confiscated for the use of the public, or oen* 
ferred upon his conqueror.! 

* Zofiimus, lib. v. Claudian, de Cons. Stilich., v. 357. 
tOim>Ub.viL,c.4S. Zoaim.»lib.vL 8osoinen.,]ib.ii.»€.lS 
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A. D. 427. The time, however, was now fast approaching 
ipvfaen the African provinces were to be lost to the Roman 
empire. Under the administration of Placidia, who directed 
the government of the West in the name of her son, Valen- 
tlaian the Third, the safety of the commonwealth was sacri- 
ficed to the jealousy of two chiefs, ^Etius and Bonifacius. 
The latter, whose conduct had been misrepresented at court, 
was recalled from his command ; when, apprehensive that his 
life was in danger, he resolved upon the most desperate meas« 
tires, in order to defeat the designs of his enemies. Not 
satisfied with arming the provincials and declaring his inde- 
pendence, he invited from Spain the aid of the Vandals, who, 
led by their king, the sanguinanry Genseric, crossed the 
Straits and estabhshed their camp in Mauritania. His fol- 
lowers, who did not at first exceed 50,000, received a rapid 
augmentation of very active allies. The Moors, who had 
endured rather than acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome, 
seized with eagerness an occasion s<^ favourable for abjuring 
it, ats well as for gratifying their revenge on their ancient 
oppressors. Thousands of them issued from the neighbour- 
hood of the Sahara, and the wilds of the mountain-range by 
which its northern limits are defined; and, regardless of 
inture eonseqtiences as they might affect their native govern- 
ments, placed themselves under the banners of the warlike 
prince who had vowed hostility to their enemies. An ac- 
cession to his numbers was also obtained from the heretical 
Bonatists, who bad been recently expelled from the Catholic 
tbtirch, and subjected to severities little in harmony with the 
mild spirit of the Gospel. To these persecuted fanatics, 
Genseric appeared in the light Df a powerful cleliverer, from 
whose zeal, not less opposed than their own to the orthodox 
luib, they might reasonably expect a repeal of those hateful 
edicts of which they had been made the victiqis. It admit«^ 
Aot of any doubt, that the co-operatibn of theSe dissentients 
from the established creed contributed materially to the con- 
quest of Africa ; and that the loss of the most important 
province of, the Western Empire was at least accelerated by 
the intolerant spirit which then prevailed among the domi- 
nant sect of Christians.* 

* Chronicles of Prosper and Idatlus, quoted by Gibbon, chap« 
tfT zzziii. 
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A. D. 490. No sooner had Bonifacias diacorered the frtwl 
of his riTal, than he deeply regretted the precipitance of 
which he had been guilty in inviting the jftlliance of the bar- 
bariana. But amid the confusion and distress to which the 
province was already reduced, his repentance was unavailing ; 
for, although Carthage and certain other Roman garrisons 
professed Uieir readiness to obey the orders of Yalentinian, 
the country at large was under the control of the Vandals, 
who could not be prevailed upon to relinquish their prey. 
Assembling the small band of veterans who still adhered to 
his standard, and such provincial troops as seemed worthy 
of his confidence, he resolved to make one effort to retrieve 
the bad effects of his error, by attacking Genseric in the field. 
A battle was fought, in which, though the count displayed 
equal courage ana sldll, he was worsted with consioerable 
loss, and compelled to leave his defenceless territory to the 
raffe of a savase copqueror. 

The misery mflicted upon Northern Africa bv the sokUem, 
and more especially by the native allies, of this celebrated 
leader, has been described in vivid colours by several writers, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. Seven fruitful provinces, it is 
said, were destroyed by these invaders. Wherever they met 
resistance, they put all to the sword ; when a city was taken, 
' its defenders were buried in its ruins ; and where hidden 
wealth was suspected, torture was applied, without remorse, 
to both sexes and all ag^es. They took pleasure in effacing 
every mark of civilization and improvement; rooting up 
trees, whether planted for use or for ornament, pulling oawn 
churches, and even slaughtering the inhabitants m wsx that 
their unburied bodies might infect the air, and spread sttU 
farther the ravages of mortality. It may well be believed, 
that the generous mind of Bonifacius was painfully distressed 
by beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, the nupid 
proffress of which he was totall}r unable to repress. After 
the loss of the battle already mentioned, he retired into Hippo 
Refl^us, now called Bona, where he was instantly besieged 
by Genseric, who re^rded him as the only obstacle to tho 
fulfilment of all his wishes relative to Africa.* 

* Marmol. PAfirique) tome ii., p. 434. He tells us that tfas 
Bona of modem geo^phers was tormerly named Hippo : *' Od 
hi 'nommoit autrefois Hippone, qui est sur la coste ae la 
Mediterran4e au golfe de Numidie." 
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The Vandals did dot duplay, in the redaction of strong- 
bolds, the same military qualities which secured to them so 
many victories in the open plain ; and hence, fourteen months 
were spent before any material impression was made on the 
walls or resources of Hippo. The wants of the garrison 
were supplied by sea; the sick were refreshed, and the 
woundea removed; while the besiegers, who relied exclu- 
sively upon the surrounding country for provisions, were 
occasionally compelled by the pressure of famine to relinquish 
their attempt. At length, a powerful army, composed as 
well of the troops of the East as of the West, debarked on 
the coast, with orders not only to relieve the count from the 
disgrace of a protracted blockade, but also to drive the bar- 
barians from tne province. 

Bonifacius, finding himself at the head of a force at once 
■o numerous and well appointed, resolved to give battle to 
his former ally ; and witn this intention he marched out 
against him into the nei^bouring fields, where he made 
arrangements for a decisive conflict. The combatants met 
with equal eagerness — the one to avenge the injuries which 
had been inflicted upon the property and reputation of the 
empire, the other to complete the subjugation of a country 
which he was determined to add to his numerous conquests. 
On this occasion, as well as on the former, the fortune of 
war declared in favour of the Vandals ; the legions of Rome 
and the squadrons who followed Aspar from the shores of 
the Bosphorus, were scattered by the impetuous onset of the 
Hide warriors of the North' ; and the Italian general, who no 
longer put any confidence in arms, fled to the ships with the 
remainder of his troops. It may not be unseasonable to 
remark, that the imperial lieutenant who, to fortify his private 
interests, invited a furious enemy into his government, fell in 
a skirmish with JBtius, who had originally poisoned his mind 
with suipicion, and drawn upon him the frown of the court.* 

▲. D. 481. After this distinffuished success, the progress 
of the Vandals was more rapid and destructive than ever. 
But, as is usual in all such cases, Genseric soon discovered 
that the distracted state of the country, and the multitude 
of factions, whence he had derived so much advantage in his 
straggle with the Romans, would prevent him from consolida- 

• Prooopiiu De Bell VaniflL, lib. i., o. 8. 
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ting hifi power as sovereiffn of Northern Africa. Influeneed 
by s\^ch considerations, he entered into a treaty with the 
emperor, whereby he bound himself to cede that extensive 
egidh which constitutes the modem kingdoms of Morocco 
and Algiers, and was known to ancient nistory under the 
denomination of the Three Mauritanias. He perceived, in 
fact, that without a large maritime force he could not defend 
the whole line of coast extending from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the remotest bounds of Tripolis ; and, accordingly, acting 
upon the most obvious politicid motives, he consented to re- 
JEnquish a territory which it would have proved almost im-< 
possible for him to retain. 

But his apparent moderation was only meant as a cloak to 
conceal his ambitious designs. He had fixed his eyes oq 
Carthage, the Rome, as it was called, of the African king- 
doms ; and, while he permitted the subjects of Yalentiniaii 
to occupy the western deserts, he pushed on with the deteri 
mination to make himself master of the provincial capital. 
This celebrated city appears to have been taken by surprise ; 
at least no details of siege or battle are supplied by the 
historians who record its fall ; though there is m their state* 
ments the most perfect agreement as to the date of its over- 
throw, and the complete desolation by which it was accom- 
panied. In the year 439, being nearly six centuries after its \ 
destruction by Publius Emilianus Scipio, the colony and tovra 
of Dido became the booty of ignorant soldiers, whose maxim 
it was to live by the jr swords.* 

The King of the Vandals, whatever may have been his 
private wishes, could not save from pilli^e the wealthy me- 
tropoUs which had just fallen into his hands. After per 
mitting his troops to enjoy the usual freedoms consequent 
upon a successful assault, he issued an edict, commanding aP 
persons to deliver into the hands of certain officers tneii 
gold, silver. Jewels, and other valuable effects ; and,^ at the 
same time, giving an assurance, that the slightest attempt U 
conceal any part of >their property would .1^ punished with 
death, as an act of treason against the state. The lands^ 
also, were measured with suitable care, that they might b« 
divided among the triumphant warriors according to theii 
respective rank or merits } Genseric reserving for his personak 

* Procopius De BeU. YendaL, lib. I, c. 3* 
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■hare the fertile domain of Byzacimn, with the adjacent ter- 
ritonr of Nmnidia and Getulia. It is impossible to measuie 
the losses, safferings, and priyations, which the higher class 
of citizens were doomed to endure under the militaiy despotism 
now imposed upon them by their conquerors. The Christian 
writers of that age, who witnessed the misery which they 
could not relieve, have deplored in eloquent terms the cruel 
persecutions directed against their orthodox brethren by the 
agents of the Arian prince. Resardless, or ignorant, per* 
haps, of the pecutiar tenets which marked his creed, this 
tyrant yiewed mere difference of opinion as a proof of in* 
subordination, and as indicating that love of UbertT which, 
on a favourable occasion, might mstigate those who cherished 
it to undermine his regal power, or dispute his prerogative. 
His severities and intolerance filled Italy and even the 
Eastern Empire with exiles, who had no resource but the 
compassion of the public ; and, although there may be some 
exaggeration in the narratives through which the main facta 
have reached our thnes, the most careless reader cannot fail 
to perceive that the triumphs of Genserie imposed a train 
of nrightful cdamities on tne finest provinces of Northern 
Africa. 

Actuated by the desire to render his conquest permanent, 
and also, perhaps, to extend its limita, the barbarian prince 
turned his attention to the equipment of a fleet. He had 
acquired, indeed, a rich and fertile tenitory; but he was 
aware that, as long as the Romans could command the Medi- 
terranean, he must be constantly liable to a sudden attack, 
directed at pleasure agamst any part of his extensive coast. 
His resolution to create a naval power, in eveir point of view 
so essential to his security, was pursued with a steady per* 
severance. In the ^lens of Mount Atlas he found an inex* 
haustible supplj of timber ; and the inhabitante of the sea- 
port-towns which he had lately reduced were acquainted 
with the art of shipbuilding. Nor was it Ions before a for- 
midable armament was seen to issue from his haibours, pre- 
pared not only to protect their own shores, but even to cany 
terror to those of their enemy. Having no inducement to 
seek new lands or additional subjecta among the tribes of the 
Desert, Genserie saw the possibflity of increasing his treas- 
ures as well as his reputation by making a descent on Italy 
itsatf The death of Yalentinian, which paralyiad th^ 
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Romaii government, seemed t9 secuie for his attempt tbe 
certainty of success ; aad sccordingly, afte^ due preparation^ 
he boldly wafted sa army of Vandals to the mouth of the 
Tiber. 

A. o. 4^^ It is no part of our task to describe the s^ipk- 
ing of Rome* nor to examine into the moUves which led tq 
that memorable catastrophe. The pillage, we are assured, 
lasted fourteen days and as many nights ; and all that couIq 
be found of public or private wealth was eagerly conyeyed tp 
the ships of Grenserio. Among the ^oils, the splendid relics 
of two sanctuaries, or rather of two religions, exhibited an 
instructive example of the uncertainty of earthly thines. 
Though paganism had been abohshed, the statues of the 
gods and heroes were still respected ;' and the curious roof 
«f gilt bronze which had once adorned the GaMtoI way 
reserved for the h^nds of this rapacious mvader. The holy 
instraments of the Jewish worship — ^the golden table, an) 
the candlestick with seven branches, origmally framed ac- 
cording to the particular instructions of God himself, had 
been ostentatiously displayed to the Roman people in the 
triumph of Titus. They were afterward deposited in the 
Temple of Peace -, and at the end of 400 years, the plunder 
cf Jerusalem was transferred from Rome to Carthage by the 
chief of a marauding army, who derived their origin f]^m 
the shores of the Baltic* 

Genseric, although he gained an easy Tictoiy over the 
metropolis of the West, was too well acquainted with tiie 
resources which still remained to the empire to attempt « 
permanent conquest. He accordingly returned to Amca 
loaded^ with treasure, and accompanied by thousands of capi> 
tires, comprehending some eminent individuals of both sexes, 
whom he distributed among his followers. 

The success which had crowned the invasion of Ital]f 
could hardly fail to induce a repetition ; and hence, about 
seven years later, a Urge fieet of Moors and Vandals ap- 
^ proached the coast of Campanias where the crews* encounter- 
ing httle resistance, gratified their avarice and cruelty at the 
expense of the tinfffotected inhabitants. But, while thuf 

* Sidcnitts Panegyr. Avit., p. 441, dee. Piocop. De BeiL 
Vandal., lib. L, o. 4, dtc. Victor Vitens, Pe Pezsecut Vandal, 
lib. L| 0. 8. 



employed, th^ were «tti«ked by th0 impeml tioopa^ wIm^ 
ofter great slaughter, cha«ed them to their ships— « check 
which, though it rendered them more c^mtioas in their move- 
ments, did not deter the leaders from renewing their de{ire*' 
dations on the least guarded parts of the extended shore. 

It therefore became necessary for the safety of the com- 
monwealth to attack the pirates in their own settlements, and 
if possible to root out that armed confederacy, which, despi- 
sii^ industry and the arts, taught the people to make a trade 
of war, and liye on plupder. Mai^rian, who had now as- 
cended the throne, possessed talents and spirit equal to such 
an enterprise ; but Ao found not in the Roman youth a eoize- . 
spondinff patriotism, and was obliged to recruit his legions 
amoiig we barbarians who had spread themselves oyer Ger* 
many and along the banks of the Danube, ^ever was the 
- sceptre of Genseric in greater hasard than when the emperor 
collected in the Bay of Carthagena a fleet of more than 900 
large ships, with the usual proportion of transports and 
smaller vessels, and was prepared to throw into hia kingdom 
a host of warriors not less savage than those with whom 
they were about to engi^. But treason saved the Vandals 
firom a sanguinary invasion, and disappointed all the hopee 
of Marjorian. Gmded by secret emissaries, the African 
admiral surprised the flotilla as it lay on the Spanish coast; 
and, setting it on fire, reduced the greater part to ashes and 
<Uapersed we remainder.* 

Among the prisoners brought to Carthage after the foil of 
Home was Eudoxia, the widow of VaJentinian, whose eldest 
4aoghter becvne tho wife Qf Hunneric, the heir of the Van* 
dal monarch. This <;onne%ion vrith the imperial iiEuniljjr con* 
Teye4 ¥» the a^ed wsjirior a claim on Rome, which seemed 
to justify his incessaut inroads upon its tMrritovy. In the 
spring of e^h year he oqumped a formidable aquaaW>n in the 
most convenient^ ports, wd conducted his designs vrith so 
much secrecy-, that m coao on board knew the destination o£ 
the shipa until th^ hsid been, aoeie time sit sea. <^Leaire 
the determination to Ijhe w4Qds," replied the barbarian to his 
pilot, who aak^d whither hfi sbonki^Bteer; '* they will con^ 
•duct ua to the guilty qo<ist whole inhaJHtants have provoked 
ihe jiwtiiee of nea.Te«u" B«t m itt ecoasions, Qens«i^ 

* Tdathii as ou^ed bv flihbflin. n. 
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wlMMe plans were regulated on a fixed principle, appeared to 
regard the pomession of wealth as the most infalhble token 
of the divine displeasure ; for he nerer failed to direct his 
prows against those devoted shores where fertili^ and com- 
mercial riches promised the most abundant pillage. 

A. D. 468. At length the fears or resentment of the East- 
em Empire save birth to the resolution of deliTering Itahr 
and the Meuteiranean from the grievous scourge to which 
they had been so long subjected by the new masters of the 
Barbary States. The armament fitted out by Leo, which 
sailed from Constantinople to Africa, is described as consist- 
ing of more than 1,1<N) vessels, having on board about 100,000 
men. Basilicus, to whom the direction of the whole was 
confided, gsined at first some advantages over his wily ad- 
versary, ynmcAi supplied to the latter a sufficient apology for 
proposing a negotiation ; while the imperial lieutenant, as if 
ne had resolved to walk openly into the snsre which was 
spread before him, suspendeid his operations and listened to 
terms. During the truce which ensued, Genseric had re- 
course to his usual expedient ; he charged some of his laivest 
ships with combustibles, and sending them, amid the dark- 
ness of night, into the crowded lines of the enemy, completed 
their destruction, and thereby put an end to the campaign 
which had for its object the extinction of his kingdom. He 
again became undisputed master of the sea, and had the sat- 
isfaction to terminate his reign without being any more dis- 
turbed by the Romans, either of the East or the West.* 

▲. D. 638. The weakness of the ffoverhment in Italv was 
favourable to the growing power of ue Vandals, who, during 
the lapse of more than Iwif a century, encountered no foe by 
land or by water to whom they were not superior. But the 
accession of Justinian to the throne of the whole empire, of 
yMch the undivided authority had been conveyed to the city 
of Constantine, led to new efforte for the recovery of Africa, 
now so long severed from the imperial dominions. Hie scep- 
tre of Genseric had already passed through his son Hunnenc 
to his grandson Hilderic, who, being of a mild disposition 
and proving unfortunate in war, was dethroned bv Gebmer, a 
diiet possessing popular qualities and a hi^h mihtary reput»- 
twn. The emperor, on this occasion, feU the influence of 

•Piooop da BoU. Vandal., lib. i.€.e. Zonoras, lib. kiv. 
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rarious motiTea, «nioog which prevailed a feeting of respect 
for the degraded prince and resentment towards his oppressor ( 
bat it was not until after the most mature deliberation, that, 
yielding to the calls of honour and policy, he anm^onced his 
determination to ejq^el the usurper^ uid resume the protec- 
tion of the province.* 

To accomplish this object, so important to his own fiune 
as well as to the stability of the empire, he made choice of 
the renowned Belisarius, who had gained many laureb in the 
Persian war, from which he was just returned. Nor wer^ 
the preparations commanded by Justinian unworthy of the 
last contest between Rome and Carthage. Five hundred 
transports, navigated by 20,000 sailors, carried to the oppo- 
site ^oze of the Mediterranean an army still more formidar 
able for its experience and discipline than for its numbers. 
Landing at the most convenient point, thougfh at a considfr* 
able distance from the capital, the general impressed on the 
minds of his soldiers the necessity of cultivating the friend* 
ship of the natives, who, he assured them, were eager to 
throw off the yoke of the barbarians, and to submit to the 
milder dominion of the Roman emperor. The conduct of 
the people sooq proved the justness of his anticipations. So 
far from concealing their p^sons or their goods, they made 
haste to supply with provisions the camp of the invaders ; 
and one town after another opened its gates to the imperial 
commander, who accepted their allegiance in the name of his 
august sovereign. 

Belisarius, instructed by the misfortunes of those who, in 
the days of G^nseric, had attempted the reduction of Africa, 
moved cautiously along the coast, accompanied by his fleet, 
from which he could at all times receive assistance or sup* 
plies. The iqpproach of the legions to Carthage filled the 
mind of the usurper with anxiety uid fear ; having sent part 
of his army for the reduction of Sardinia, while he had neg* 
lected to restore those fortifications by which the capital was 
at one time defended, and ^hioh, on the present occasion^ 
would have enabled him to await with safety the concentni* 
tion of his scattered forces. His military establishment was 
hardly inferior to that of the en^eror ; as he could command 
the services of m<»ie than 150,000 fighting-men. 3ut he 

*. Piocop., lib., w c. 9 
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knew that the deposed king had etiU many friends, who, ha 
could not conceal from himself, were more likely to augment 
the ranks of the invader than to oppose his progress. He 
therefore at first had recourse to tne usual expedients for 
protracting the interval which miffht precede the main attack 
of his enemy ; nor was it until he found that 'Belisarins 
could not he diverted from his object by treaty or conference, 
the the formed his plan for a general engagement. Dividing 
his troops into three portions, he intrusted to his brother a 
large body of foot, and to his nephew 2,000 cavalry, placing 
himself at the head of his gnaros, with whom he hoped to 
make an impression on the centre of his antagonists. But 
his skill and valour proved unequal to the chances of war 
and the discipline of the Romans. Before he was aware 
that the battle had begun, the best of his soldiers were either 
slvn or compelled to save their lives by a tumultuous flight. 
He made a vigorous effort to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
before he would consent to turn his horse's head towards the 
Desert, the only stronghold to which he could retire.* 

Steady to his purpose of revenge, he had previously given 
orders to take away the life of lulderic, that the eonquerors 
might not have the satisfaction of replacing him on the 
throne— HI disappointment which was amply compensated to 
Justinian, by nnding the only obstacle removed that could 
prevent him from assuming in his own person the sovereign- 
ty of the Afirican province. The surrender of Oarthage soon 
followed this decisive victory : the citizens, eager to receive 
the imperial ^eputy as the deliverer of their country, instant- 
ly opened their gates to his soldiers, and their haibour to his 
nips ; and his entrance into the cit^, which had lately trem- 
bled under the despotic rule of Gelimer, was celebrated by a 
splendid festival. So gentle was the transition from the 
domination of the Vandals to the legitimate sway of the em- 
peror, that the trade of the port was not interrupted ; the 
shops continued open and busy; and the military, at the 
close of day, retired to their quarters, as if they had been the 
wonted garrison. 

But the usurper, although beaten, was not yet entirely 
subdued ; for such was the nature of the late conflict, Uiat 

anay was rather scattered than cut off; and as his follow* 

* Pxocop.>]ib iiO 21. 
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cn had now no surei resource than war, they were not un- 
willing to second his endeavours for th^ recovery of hie 
crown. The Moors, sympathizing in his misfortunes, or in- 
flamed with the love of pillage, supplied him with some har* 
dy recruits. The Arians, who foresaw in the success of 
Justinian the rejection of their creed by the African churches, 
flocked to his standard ; and his brother Zano, who had re- 
duced Sardinia, brought with him several thousand veterans, 
whose former triumphs had taught them to despise the de- 
generate Romans. Belisarius, who did not fail to watch the 
progress of events, was perfectly aware that the combined 
forces of the barbarian chiefs greatly outnumbered his own } 
and, consequently, that, in whatever conflict might ensue, his 
sole reliance must be placed in the superiority of his anna 
and discipline. Under this impression he encouraged the 
enemy to make an attack in the ni^ht; trusting that the 
darkness would at once conceal the disparity of the contend- 
ing bodies, and aid his plan for throwing the Vandals into 
confusion. The result answered his expectation, though the 
victory was not purchased without great loss ; the conquer- 
ors of Sardinia, under their brave leader, having repeatedly 
driven back the Koman cavalnr, and fought hand to hand 
with the chosen guards of the imperial commander. Zano 
was found among the slain : but Gelimer once more departed 
from the fleld, where he left behind him all his power, and 
much of his former reputation. He outstripped the speed of 
some li^t troops, who were sent in pursuit of him ; upon 
which, Belisarius, knowing that it would be vain to follow 
his rapid retreat into the fastnesses of Mauritania, desisted 
from ue. attempt, and established his winter-quarters at Car- 
thage.* 

The expectations of the Roman general were not disap- 
pointed in regard to the effect of his mild policy on the tem- 
per of the Vandals. Findio? themselves deserted by a lead- 
er who had seduced their anections from their lawful prince, 
they readily submitted to the government of a sovereign who 
appeared to advocate the claims of justice and humani- 
ty. All Uie cities comprehended in the modem states of 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, acknowledged the autho^ty of 
Justinian ; while the power of his arms gradually extended 

* 6ibb(», chap. xUv. 
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as fat as the town of Septem, the Centa of Emopekn geog- 
rapheiB. Africa was accordingly divided into seven provin- 
ces, which were placed under the inspection of a Pretorian 
Prefect, who, in his civil capacity, enjoyed the assistance of 
a corresponding number of consiilars and presidents,' whose 
duty it was to administer the laws of the empire. 

▲. D. 684. The conquest of Barbary was soon completed 
by the surrender of Gelimer, who had taken refuge in a for- 
tress situated on one of the Atlas mountains. After endu- 
ring a siege , accompanied with more than the usual priva- 
tions, the usurper yielded his person, on the conditions of 
having his life spared and a provision secured ; though he 
was afterward compelled to grace the triumph of Belisarius, 
when this hero entered Constantinople after the manner of 
Roman conquerors. But in other respects, the Vandal king 
had no reason to accuse the generosity of the emperor ; for 
he was allowed an ample estate in the pleasant district of 
Asia Minor, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
compan^tive afluence and undisturbed repose. 

From this period the descendants of the warlike barbarians, 
who followed the standard of Genseric from Spain into Afri- 
ca, cease to. occupy the attention of history as a separate 
people. Justinian, acting upon the usual maxim of a victori- 
ous state, induced the boldest and more generous of the 
Vandal youth to accept service in his army ; and it is related 
that five squadrons of horsemen, drawn from their best fami- 
lies, distinguished themselves by their bravery in the Persian 
wars. The lower classes, again, who soon found theii' opin- 
ions and habits exposed to another change of religion and 
g^vemmedt, mixed imperceptibly with the dominant popnia* 
tion; and hence, except in the casual occurrence of fair 
complexions and yellow hair, which have met the eyes of re- 
cent travellers on the borders of the Desert, no evidence now 
remains of the memorable conquest ejected by German 
tribes on the shores of Barbary. 

The peace which might be expected to follow so many 
victories and the extinction of a warlike people, was soon in- 
terrupted by the restless spirit of the Moors, who thought 
themselves entitled to aspire to the eminence from which 
Ae subjects of Gelimer had been compelled to descend. 
During the decline of the Vandalic power, these jnigratory 
herdsmen had extended their range from the pestures of 
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Mauritania to the towns on the seacoast, and in fact h^ ta- 
ken possession of the greater part of that fine district which 
stretclies from the ocean to tne neighbourhood of Algiers. 
Belisarius, by gratifying the vanity of their chiefs, had, as 
long as his arms were employed against the Vandals, secured 
their neutrality ; but no sooner did he set sail for Constanti- 
nople, than they mustered their bands and proceeded towards 
the capital. Solomon, to whom the command of the proT* 
ince was confided, made haste to meet them in the field ; 
and, although his troops sustained a check when engaged 
with the outposts of the enemy, he renewed the attack with 
80 much coolness and resolution, that he cut in pieces about 
((0,000 of their number. Pursuing his adyantage, he fol- 
lowed them into the heart of their country, where, by redu^ 
cing one of their strongest posts, he compelled them to sue 
for terms of accommodation. 

A. D. 558. But Africa, meanwhile, was rapidly sinkinff 
back into the state of barbarism from which it had been raised 
by the Phoenicians and Romans ; and every step of intestine 
discord was marked by the triumph of savage man over 
the institutions of civilized society. The Moors, who had 
succeeded to the quarrels of the Vandals not less surely than 
to their lands, showed themselves still more impatient of the 
restraint imposed by law, and the oppressions which seemed 
to attend the collection of the revenue. An act of treachery, 
perpetrated by on6 of the nephews of Solomon, inflamed 
their resentment, and once more drove them to open Tebell- 
ion. A battle ensued, in which the prefect was slain, after 
losing the greater part of his army ; though the victory, 
achieved by the insurgents at an immense waste of life, failed 
to establish their power. Many of their bravest leaders had 
. perished in the conflict, while the arrival of fresh troops and 
skilful commanders soon secured for the imperial cause the 
ascendency which for a moment appeared to be in danger. 
But, it has been truly observed, the successes and defeats of 
Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; and such was 
BOW the desolation of the African provinces, that in many 
parts a stranger might wander whole days without meeting 
the face either of a friend or an enemy. The nation of the 
Vandals, as has just been noticed, had already disappeared, 
though they once amounted to 600,000 individuals, and could 
boast of being able to equip for the field 150,000 waixiort, 

H 
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^e mimber of Moorish families extirpated during tlieir 
eral inBUirections was still greater : while, on the other 
hand, the Romans with their allies sustained, from the rava- 
ges of the clima^ and the fury of the barbarians, an extent 
of loss not much inferior to that which their antagonists had 
to bewail. When Plrocopius, the annalist of these destruc- 
tive wars, first landed, he admired the popolousness of the 
cities and country, successfully employed in the labours of 
commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that 
busy scene was converted into a silent solitude ; the more 
weuthy escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; and it has 
been confidently affirmed, that 5,000,000 of the natives were 
consumed by disease, famine, and the sword, during the reign 
of the Emperor Justinian.* 

A. D. 647. A state of inactivity, the effect of weakness 
and disunion, had continued nearly 100 years, when the 
mixed inhabitants of Northern Africa were roused, as if from 
a slumber, by the Saracens under Abdallah, the lieutenant of 
the Caliph Othman. At the head of 40,000 armed men, he 
advanced from Egypt into the wilderness of Barca — a stran- 
ffer to all parts of the vast coptinent which stretched oot^be- 
fore him, or only knowing that there were extensive lands to 
conquer and numerous tnbes to subdue. After a fatiguing 
march, the privations of which were somewhat lighten^ by 
the use of tne camel, he found himself in presence of an en 
emy near the walls of Tripoli. Preferring the chance of a 
battle to the delay of a sie^e, the disciple of Mohammed mar- 
shalled his troops and awaited the attack of the Greeks, who 
were led by the Prefect Gregory. A conflict of long dura- 
tion and various fortune terminated in a decisive victory in 
favour of the invaders. The Grecian general fell in the ac- 
tion ; his daughter, who fought by his side, was taken prie- 
oner ; and a hrge proportion of the wealth which still re- 
mained in the wasted province rewarded the valour of the 
Arabians. But such a victory was not gained without a 
heavy loss, which, being still further amavated by the in^ 
roads of a pestilential £sease, Abdallah found it expedient to 
relinquish bis conquests, and to fall back upon the Mile.t 

* Procop. Anec, c. 18, quoted by Gibbon, chap. xliiL See 
also Procop. De BelL Vandal., lib. ii., c. 19, dec. 

t Vie de Mahomet par Oagnier, tome iii., p. 45 ; Leo Afidean. 
p. 865, edit. 1632. 
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A. D. 680. The diMennons wUch distncted the cdiphftfce 
■ecoied for the Barbaiy States a period of doubtful repose ; 
during which, it should seem, the pro-vincials were doomed 
to suffer as severebr from the lesal exactions of their Euro- 
pean governors as from the forced tribute of the Mohammedan 
princes. Akbah, a brave commander, was accordingly sent 
by the ruler of the Moslem to reclaim the srouna which 
their arms had gained ; and, in this instance, meir progress 
was facilitated by the good wishes of the people, whose af- 
flictions had rendered them indifferent to national fame» rel^ 
Son, and linei^. Meeting with little resistance, he marched 
rough Mauritania, driving the natives before him, till at 
length he reached the borders of the Desert and the shores 
of the Atlantic. He made himself master also of the chief 
towns on the ocean, as well as the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and had, as he imagined, completed, the subjec- 
tion of the whole country, when intelligence was conveyed to 
him that the inhabitants of the eastern districts were in a 
state of open revolt. He hastened to quell the insurrection, 
but lost his life and army in the attempt. His successor, 
Zobeir, shared the same fate ; for, after earning many laurels 
as a commander of the faithful, he was overthrown by a 
powerful armament sent from the Grecian capital.* 

The invasion of Akbah was rendered memorable by the 
foundation of Kairwan or Cairoan, a town of which the re- 
mains are stiU found about fifty miles south from Tunis, and 
twelve from the sea. His object was to give birth to an 
Arabian colony in a retired part of the province, where his 
countrymen might find a refuge against the accidents aS war, 
and in which they might place their families and booty du- 
ring the labours of a campaign. A wall of brick surrounded 
the rising capital, whicn was afterward decorated with a 
gbvemor's palace, a mosque supported by 600 columns of 
granite and marble, and several scnools of leaming.f 

* Ockley, History of vthe Saracens, voL ii., p. 129. Morgan 
has collected numerous " testimonies^ of the pride, insolence, 
and avarice of the Romans, and ascribes their loss of Africa to 
their insupportable tjrranny, p. 162. See also Salvianusde Pro- 
videntia, ud. iv., and Procopms, De BeUo Gothico, lib. iii. 

t Leo African., p. 575. ** Cairaoan sive alio nomine Caroen 
nnhilissimnm oppiaum conditorem habuit Hucba— a Mediterra- 
neo mare xzxvi. a Tuneto verum centum fere abest miUiariba^ 
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A. D. 6M. A few yean before the close of die serendi 
ce&tuiy, Hassan, the Ticeroy of Egypt, was oideied to attack 
Carthage, and subject the whole ci the sarroandiiig coimtiy 
to the religion and authority of the caliph. But he had hardly 
reduced the metropolis of Africa, when a large force arrived 
from Constantinople, which cooqpelled him to retire to Eair- 
wan, the town whose origin has just been described. The 
issue of a battle, however, again ^ut the city of Bido into 
his hands ; and a second engagement, which todc place near 
Vtica, proved so disastrous to the Greeks, that they fled to 
their ships, and finally relinquished the country. 

A. D. 699. The Moors having beheld, not without secret 
satisfaction, the discomfiture and retreat of those haughty 
conquerors, resolved to secure for their own use the territozr 
which their forefathers had allowed -to be wrested from their 
hands. This people, who, when the Roman empire pos- 
sessed its early power, were feeble or unresisting, had grad- 
ually become formidable after the seat of government vraa 
transferred to the East ; and now, when the imperial troops 
were expelled in disgrace, they thought themselves sufficienUy 
strong to oppose with success the victorious bands of the Sar* 
acens. Assembling their tribes under the standard of Ca- 
hina, whom they reverenced at once as a pr<^hetess and a 
tovereign, they attacked the veterans of Hassan with such 
enthusiastic fury, that he was unable to keep his ground, and 
at length had the mortification of seeing his old soldiers turn 
their backs before a horde of barbarians conducted by a 
woman. He withdrew into Egypt, where he waited for a 
re-enforcement, with which he still hoped to recover Africa, 
and to annex it permanently to the dominions of the caliph. 
Nor was it long before the extravagance of the MoorisL 
queen enabled him to realize his expectations. The Moslem 
returned ; gained an easy victory over her disorderly and fa-* 
natical bands ; and, as she herself fell in the first battle, her 
followers made but a slight efibrt to maintain the cause of 
independence, the love of which had carried th^m into the 
field. 

From this epoch. Northern Africa may be regarded as a 

neque aliam ob causam conditum fiiisse dicunt quam ut in eo 
exercitus cum omni prnda Barbans atque Nunudis adeno^kti^ 
•ecur^ se contenere possent." 
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Hooriah Artion and Female. 

nction of tbe giest Mohaiiunedui empiie. The (l 

of Huaan, nho tniited not leu to the Koiinthui the ■word, 
laboared >o lucceufullir to make proaelytea to the cieed of It- 
Uiniini, that he had the satiafactioD to >oe the people grsduallj 
reeonciled to the divine anEhoiitj of the prophet, and to the 
jnatice of biaanna. ITiirtj IhonaiDd of thByoun^ men were 
enlisted in hi* serrice ; and the aimilirily of habitt between 
tha Arab in tiie Deeert and 'be Moot in the Sahara, ao6a ob- 
blerated whatever diatinclion each might have beea diapoaed 
to maintaia. IT the Beibera, according to their own tradi- 
tioii, orisinally iaiaed from that eaatem peninauU wbidi il 
waahed bj the Red Sea aod the Petaiaq Gulf, their lelatiob- 
ahip to theii conqueiora could not be called m queetion ; and, 
at all cTenta, at the preaent ia,f, evarr ahada of diflerence, 
whetbei in blood or religion, haa entiielj dia^ipeared, aicq^ 
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such as may have been perpetuated by the pursuits of acttre 
life. The shepherds, who still follow the customs of their 
ancestors, display peculiarities which do not belong to the 
artisans who seek a subsistence in large towns ; but there is 
not, either in their complexion or features, any characteristic 
which may not be confidently ascribed to their occupation 
and manners. The foregoing plate represents a faithful like- 
ness of a Moor in the class of socie^ to which he belongs, 
accompanied by a female in the costume of her rank and sex. 

Durinff the ascendency of the Mussulmans in Africa, th^ 
capital of their dominions was Kairwan, the city built by Ak-» 
bah, where their viceroys usually had their abode, and whence 
they extended their cares to the government of the western 
provinces and even of Spain. At this period the Arabs oct 
cupied the principal towns along the coast, both because 
they might be called upon to defend them against the fleets 
of Constantinople and the corsairs of the opposite shores, 
and also because it was not yet thought expedient to dispute 
with the Moors the possession of those lands between the 
sea and the Desert which had descended to them as an inher- 
itance, or fallen into their hands as a conquest. Even these 
precautions did not prevent a succession of bloody wars, 
waged by the old inhabitants against the regular troops, 
whose dutv it was to repress their ravages as they issued 
from the defiles of Mount Atlas. 

A. D. 800. About the 184th vear of the Hcgira, the cel- 
ebrated prince, Haroun al Raschid, the fifth of the Abbassides, 
intrusted to Ibrahim ibn Aglab the government of Africa* 
Tliis ambitious captain soon threw olSnis allegiance, assumed 
the supreme power in his own person, and laid the founda- 
tion of a dynasty, the Beni Aglab or Aglabites, which con- 
tinued during eteven successions and more than 100 years. 
Rostam, who was sent to restore the authority of the caliph, 
so far forgot his duty as to follow the example of his prede- 
cessor, and seized certain provinces, which he converted into 
an independent kingdom. Nearly at the same epoch, the 
remainder of the Barbary States, including the whole of tha 
Tingitana, became the prey of Edris, a descendant of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed ; and, in this way, no part of 
Africa, with the single exception of Egypt, acknowledged 
fealty to the successor of the prophet. Edris is venerated 
1^ the natires of Mauritania as the founder of Fes^of that 
part of it at least which is now denominated the Old City. 
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A. Ik 909. The riie of Um Fatimites, in the ^eiMii of Al 
Mabadiy suppressed for a time all the other djmasties of the 
West. He assumed the title of caliph, and governed Africa 
with a rod of iiroo ; making also several attempts to add 
£g3rpt to his dominions, in one.of which he reduced the city 
of Alexandria. His grandson Moez, who succeeded in con- 
quering the rich valley of the Nile, removed the seat of his 
Svemment to Cairo, where, claiming the honour* due to 
y successor of their great apostle, and commanding hie 
-pi^ne to be inti^oduced into the public prayers of the mosque^ 
lie inflicted upon his chureh the scandal of a schism. 

When he left Bazbary, he consigned the eharee of the 
provincials to Ynssuf ibn Zeiri, who, asserting the mdepend- 
^ence of that fine country, gave irise to a dynasty of pnnces, 
frho figure in the Spanish histories under the corrupt appella* 
iion of Zesris. This family, there is reason to brieve, en- 
joyed royu power in the territory of Algiers down to the 
year 1 148, wnen the last sovereign of their race was killed 
in battle by the forces of Roger, king of Sicily and Calabria, 
who, in thdr progress to the Holy IJand, were induced by a 
feeling of revcnige to debark on the African coast. 

When Moez was on ^e throne of Egypt, he gave per- 
mission to an immense multitude of AraSs to pass through 
that country on their way to Barbaary ; whitiier they carried 
with them a great nomber of camels, the first which were 
naturalized in the northern parts of the continent. It h said 
that no fewer than fiO,000 warriors accompanied ^ns emigra- 
tion, wlui, as ^y went to seek ,new lands for their fiwte 
and herds, produced a deep impression on tiie whole province, 
and effected a material change in the distribution of property. 
Leo Africanus relates that they took Tripoli, and put' most 
of the inhabitants to the sword ; destroyed Capes, in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis ; and next attacked Kairwan, the 
metropolis of the Saracenic princes, in the sack of which 
they were guilty of the greatest inhumanities. They soon 
overran all the plain country, and penetrated into many parts 
of the Southern Nnmidia ; for, like their countrymen at 
home, being generally mounted on fleet horses, they evaded 
the pursuit ofthe Moors, who were more accustomed to fight 
on foot. It is from these families of Arabs, whom Moeae 
encouraged to pass the Red Sea, that the wandering tribes 
have sprung, who stfll employ the cam^ in the Afirican 
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detertfl, and follow the nomade life at once as ahepheids and 
mei^haaU. The Saracens who followed the standard of 
Akbah count themselyes more noble than the hordes just 
described, not only because these last remained longer ig- ' 
norant of the orthodox faith, but also because they have 
stained the purity of their descent by intermixture with foreign 
nations. 

A. D. 1148. It. would be equally tedious and fruitless to 
trace the history of the seyeral dynasties which, during the 
weakness of the caliphate, rose and disappeared in Baroary. 
The Almohades and Almoravides lay claim, perhaps, to soms 
attention, from their intercourse with the Moslem princes, 
who at that period occupied a large portion of the Spanish 
peninsula. The latter, who revived for a time the spirit of 
the Mohammedan creed, found theur efforts crowned with 

Seat success ; and, in fact, extended their conquests into 
e south and west, which they were also able to retain du- 
ring the lapse of nearly a hundred years.- 

But the events which follow upon the commencement of 
the thirteenth century will enter with better effect into the 
narrative which respects the Barbary States, taken separ- 
'ately ; the condition, indeed, in which they naturally present 
themselves to the view of the reader after the fail of the 
djrnasty founded by Abu Beker, and the suspension of- the 
ffeneral government under the descendants of the prophet 
To this part of our undertaking we shall return, so soon as 
we have taken a brief review of the reU^on and literature 
of Northern Africa, from the dawn of history down to the 
date of its conquest by the Arabian Mussuhnans. 
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CHA TER IV. 

MeHgicn and LUerm.h'^e of ike Barhary States. 

The Religion and Literature Taiy with the saccentre Inhab- 
itants— Supentition of the Nattre*— Htanan Sacrifices con- 
tinued by tne Carthannians— Worship of Mdcairih, Astaitl, 
and Baal^No sacred Caste or Priesthood-^Religioas Rites 
jwrformed by the Chief Magistntes— Introduction 9f Chris- 
tianity — ^Accoowliahed by the Anns of Rome— Different Opin- 
ions as to the Date of Conversion uid the Persons by whom 
it was efiected — Statements of Salyianand Augustin — Learn- 
ing and Eloquence of the African Clergy, Tertullian, Cyprian* 
Lactantius, and the Bishop of Hippo— works of these DiTines 
—Death of CJvprian and Augostm— The Writings of the Latin 
Fathen cliiemr Suable as a Reooid of Usages, Opinions, and 
IMscipline— Chojch rerived under Justinian— Inyasion of the 
Moslem— Christian Congregations permitted to exist undor 
the Mohammedan Rulers-H?onditions of Toleration— Aftt- 
cans gradually ]rield to the Seducements of the New Faith, 
and the Oospel is superseded by the Koran— Barbair States 
the only Country where Christianity has been totally extin- 
guished—Attempt made to restore it by the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria— Five Bishops sent to Kairwan— Public Profession 
of the Goepel cannot be traced after the Twelfth Century— 
A few Christians found at Tunis in 1533— Learning of the 
Arabs— Great Exertions of Almamoun— He collects Greek 
Authors, and causes them to be translated— ^He is imitated 
by the Fatimites of Aftica— Science cultivated by the Mo- 
hammedans Five HunAred Years— Their chief Studies were 
Mathematics, AstnmomT, and Chymistry— Their Progress in 
Chymical Researches— Neglect Literature, properir so called 
—Prospect of Improvement from the Settlement oi European 
Colonies in Northern Ahica^ 

Thk religion and learning of the Baibeiy States will be 
found to vary with the sevoal races of men by whom they 
have been successively occupied since the era of the Pfac^ 
nicians ; the original inhabitants having left no record of 
their opinions, either in regard to the material world, or to 
those more lofty objects which interest the belief and the 
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imagination. The ancient Getuliana, it is probable, like their 
neighbours of the Desert, had no literature ; while, as to 
faith and worship, they may be supposed to have shared in 
that universal superstition which connects the Teneration of 
mankind with those physical n^anifestations that accompany 
the periodical production and decay of all oi^nized forms^ 
The energies of nature, whether displayed in the firmament 
or in the animal and veffetable kingdoms, associate them- 
selves in the rude nund with certain emblems -which are con- 
ceived to have some affinity to the immaterial principle 
whence the source of all events has its rise ; and mis asso- 
ciation, however arbitrary or remote, confers upon the meali- 
est things a relative sanctity, by which they seem to become 
not only worthy of respect, but also of a species of religious 
confidence and trust. 

Hence the origin of fetichism; the notion that a piece of 
wood or a polished stone may be the seat of an invisible 
power, and which may be described as a species of Panthe- 
um, common to every climate at a particular staffe of civil- 
ization. Eyery object endowed with qualities, fitted either 
to bestow a signal benefit or to inflict a serious injury, was 
regarded as the abode or the instrument of a mysterious 
agent, whose divinity might be' propitiated by attention or 
offended by neglect. Taken by itself, this simple belief may 
be viewed as nothing more than the parent of ridiculous 
usages and absurd apprehensions, being a stranger to those 
bloody rites which have been sometimes ingrafted upon it 
by the priests of a darker superstition, who demand for their 
gods the most horrible sacrifices. 

The Tyrian colonists who followed their exiled princess to 
Carthage, had been accustomed in their own land to witness 
the frightful spectacle of human bodies laid ujpon the altars 
of their demons. The worship of Moloch, which prevailed 
among all the Aramaean nations, was not unknown on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean ; and in all parts of the 
world, the same barbarous immolations were practised by the 
votaries of this idol, who condemned to the fire or the knife 
the noblest children in their land. In times of peace and 
tranquillity, the offspring of slaves were substituted for the 
heirs of more distinguished families ; but when pestilence 
or an unsuccessful war afflicted the state, victims were se- 
lected from the highest ranks, and consigned to a cruel deatlu 
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Diodofus relates that the Garthaginiaiu, findinff themaelvefl 
oppressed by the arms of Agathocles, turned their thoughts 
to the cares of religion ; and suspecting that undue sobsti* 
tutioAs had taken place in the choice of human sacrifices/ 
ordered 200 children of exalted birth to be offered up with- 
out delay. Nor was this held enough to appease the anger 
of the god, and to retrieve the fortunes of the republic ; on 
which account, 800 indiTiduals, whose consciences accused 
them of neglect in their pious duties, presented their bodies 
also, in order to make a fuller atonement for the sins of the 
people. On such occasions, the nearest relative vmn not 
allowed to shed a tear, lest the offering should be thereby 
rendered unacceptable.* 

The subjects of Dido appear . to have also worshipped a 
tutelar deity, denondinated Melcarth — King of the City— 
who exhibited some of the features of the Baal, the sun-ffod, 
whom the Greeks and Romans identified with their Apollo ; 
and there is no doubt that Astaroth, or Astart6, the emblem 
of increase, was adored by the Carthaginians with ceremonies 
corresponding to her attributes, t But what objects or powers 
of nature were originally .represented by these beings, or 
rather appellations, it is not of any consequence to determine. 
It is clear, at the same time, that this religion, if such it 
might be called,' was patronised by the commonwealth, and 
in fact became a part of the government. There was, how- 
ever, no distinct order of priests or sacred caste in Carthage, 
as there was in Egypt ; nor are there any usages whence we 
might conclude that sacerdotal functions were hereditaiy in 
certain families, who, on that account, were possessed of 
dignity and emolument. But it is not less certain that the 
duties of the priesthood were discharged by the highest 
persons in the country, and had outwani marks of honour 
attached to them ; so that some of the more important of. 
tiiese appointments were deemed not unworthy the sons of 
their kings. Indeed, the weightiest affairs of the nation were 
so intimately connected with religious ceremonies, that it 
seems probable the magistrates were also invested with the ' 
chief of the sacerdotal offices, and directed the zeal of the 

. * Diodor. Sical., lib. zx., c. 14. 

1 1 should prefer the derivation of Melcarth n*lK 1^D» King 
d the Way, meaning the zodiac, or solar path. ' 
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pMple on all jroat occasions. The genefals, too, were an* 
thorixei to oSet sacrifice eren daring the time o( battle ; 
while prophets accompanied the annies^ without whose ad- 
vice the most popular commander was not free to act. All 
the great enteiprises, moreover) of their forces, by land and 
sea, their treaties with foreign princes, and their accessions 
of territoiy, were recorded in the principal temples. Again, 
no distant settlement was ever planted without the ad£tion 
of a sanctnaij, to connect the colony with the parent state, 
whence missions were occasionally sent, with the view of 
peipetnatinff the connexion between the sacred metropolis 
and hear afiuiated dependances.* 

Among the native authors none stand so high in point of 
literary reputation as Juba, the king of Mauritania, who ap- 
pears to have inherited a large share of the knowledge po»« 
sessed by the parthaginians. Availing himself of the annale 
left by that enterprising people, he is understood to hayo 
written at some length on the civil and natural history of 
Afnea ; but as his works are entirely lost, we can only judger 
of their merits firom certain references made to them by Pliny, 
in his chapter on the geography of the Barbaiy States. 

This learned Roman, on the authority of the Mauritanian 
prince, attempts to delineate the courses of the Niger and 
the Nile— «n undertaking which, though unattended with 
any degree of success, serves at least to mark the limits of 
ancient inquiry with regard to these celebrated rivers. The 
naturalist, it is m^uiifest, confounded some lakes and stream* 
on the western coast of Morocco not only with the souteee 
of the Joliba, but even with one of the main branches of the 
Egyptian Nile ; thereby leadine^ his readers to suppose that 
the army of Cornelius Balbus, uter crossing the Great Desert, 
had actually visited the banks of the mysterious current whose 
ovtlet into the Atlantic has been recently discovered. 

Nor was the curiosity of Juba confined to the African con- 
tinent. In his times, some conjectures had reached the ears 
of the learned respecting those islands which lie scattered in 
the flreat ocean, at various distances fi:om the land ; and in 
whicB were imagined to be assembled all the beauty and 
delights incident to their happy clunate, and all the febcities 
that ever faQ to the lot of man upon earth. Of these forto* 

* Heeren, vol i., p. 14& 
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ntte isles he htd aseertaiiied the bums of nix, iihioh, thoucli 
they do not precisely coincide with those lecofded by Ptole* 
my end Seboens, belong anqnestionably to the same grOnp.*' 

Long prior to the days of this monarch, literature flooriahed 
trader me BMWt favoiirable auspices on the eastern section 
of the Baihuy coast As the O^renaica was originally oceu* 
pied by colonies from Greece, it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that its towns were distinguished as seats of learning 
and philosophy. That favoured district gave birth to Aris- 
tippiM, the ibundei' of a well-known sect, t^ Gidlimachus, 
EratoellieBes, Antaiceris, Gameades, Synestus, and seyeral 
other writers, who h(dd a prominent place in the annals of 
wisdom, genius, and industry. 

The d^trines of the Gyrenaic school, originating with 
Afistqipus, were not a Uttle singular, particularly when car- 
ried to the extent to which they were pushed l^ Gameades. 
They so fn resembled the tenets of I^icorus as to identify 
Tirtne with happihess ; poceeding on the ground that no 
action Or sentiment can be esteemed good which does not 
conduce to the gratification, or at least to the wdlbeing oi 
mankind. The disc^>le of Aristi|^us adi^vted these notions 
in then: fullest import ; and introduced, nM^reover, those inter- 
miiiahle speculations which respect the basis of human belief 
on ouestions of ethics, an4 the foundations of knowledge when 
aipiied even to physical science. JJke Pynho, he denied 
that the perception of external things is reid or immediate ; 
and, of course, that outward objects have any other exist- 
ence, or rather can be proved to have any other exietence, 
^than what they borrow from the mind of him who contem- 
plates them. Hence he was'led to teach, tiiat it is the part 
of a truly wise man to persist in doubt, and to secure for 
himself an entire suspension of the determininff faculties. 
But, as lihese opinions oelong to the theories of the Grecian 
schools, rather than to the native genius of Africa, it will be 
held sufficient to have thus briefly alluded to them. 

The introduction of the Gospel effeeted a great and most 
beneficial change hi the labits of the people as well as in the 
pursuits of the higher oirders. Rone, by her arms, had opened 

* PUnii Hlstor. Mataral., lib. v., p. 00. Juba Ptolemsi pater» 
fA primus utriqne Mauritanis imperavH, studlorum cltfitafet 
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a path for ^ Chriatisn missioiianea into all the nordMto 
shorea of AMca, from the mouth of the Nile to the Ticinity 
of Algiera ; and the blessinga of the new faith were accord^ 
ingly enjoyed in most of the principal citiea of that province, 
before they could make their way acrosa the Alps into Qwa\ 
and Germany. This happy result was faciUtated by the 
intercourse which the Jews maintained between Syria and 
Asia Minor, on the one hand, and the thriving towns of the 
Pentapolis and the Carthaginian states, on the other — a fact 
which is finely illustrated by a reference in the Book of Acts, 
where, among the strangers at Jerusalem who witnessed the 
triumph of Christianity over the prejudices of education, are 
mentioned ** dwellers in Egypt, and in the parts of Jibya 
about Cyrene." In truth, numbers of Hebrews appear to 
have settled in the Cyrenaica long prior to the reign of 
Augustus. As a proof of this, besides the fact abready men- 
tioned, we find that some of them took part with their Alex- 
andrian brethren in disputing against the first martyr, St. 
Stephen ; while converted Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, flee- 
ing from the persecution raised by the adherents of the Mo- 
saic Law, were the first preachers of the new faith to the 
Grecians of Antioch. It has, indeed, been remarked, thai 
the inhabitants of this part of the empire derived their knowl- 
edge of the true religion from the same source which had 
dimised among them the language, the sentiments, and the 
manners of Italj. In these important circumstances, Africa 
was indeed gradually fashioned to the imitation of the capi- 
tal ; and, in respect to the reception of the Gospel, it dis- 
played much more ardour than the districts which stretch 
along the Rhine, though the latter were benefited by a more 
firequent intercourse. The Christians in Barbary soon formed 
one of the principal sections of the primitive .Church ; while 
the practice of appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable 
towns, contributed to increase the importance of their reli- 
gious societies. 

There prevails among ecclesiastical historians no small 
discrepance of opinion as to the precise period at which our 
religion was introduced into Airica — a dmerence which mav 
perhaps be explained by suggesting that what was true with 
respect to one part of the coast might not. be strictly lupplica- 
ble to the whole. Salvian, on the one hand, maintains tnat the. 
Church of Carthage was actually founded by the ApoftiM. 
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iksmielTes ; while Petiliuras, on the other, Mserts that the 
Afincani were the last people in the empire to receive the 
truth. Dorothena and Nicephorus relate that Simon Zelotes 
preached the faith in Mauritania, where he also enjoyed the 
assistance of St. Peter in these pious lahonrs ; adding, that 
Epasnetus, one of the Seventy, was ahout the same time ap- 
pointed Bishop of Carthage. But Augustin, a much better 
authority, positively declares that his countrymen received 
the saving doctrines from the Romans, who sent missionaries 
across the Mediterranean to confer upon their colonists the 
two great blessings of a sound belief and a taste for learning. 
Whatever doubts there may be as to the period when the 
glad tidings were first conveyed to the Barbary shores, th^re 
can be none with regard to their rapid and extensive i^omul- 
gation, wherever the legions pitched their camp or could 
maintain the authority of law. Were we to estimate the 
number of Christians by that of the highest order of clergy, 
we should, perhaps, greatly exceed the real amount ; and ^et 
there appears good reason to conclude that % lam portion 
of the inhabitants, before the middle of the fourth century, 
had ranged themselves under Uie banners of the Cross. Even 
after the slaushter perpetrated by the Vandals, the bishop of 
the capital, wBose name was Reparatus, presided in a council 
in which were assembled no fewer than 217 prelates. Per- 
eecution had not material)^ thinned their numbers ; for, to 
use the phrase of an eloquent auUior, the more they were cut 
4own, the more abundantly did they spring up.* 

The African province was celebrated for the great learning 
and eloquence of its divines, long before Christianity became 
the established religion of Rome. The names of TertulhaA, 
Cypriae, Lactantios, and Augustin, still rsflect honour upon 
h^ schools ; and there are oUiers less orthodox in their opin- 
ions, whose memories will be preserved in connexion widi 
certain theological speculations which owe to them either a 
beginning or a marked degree of countenance. The first of 
the divines novr mentioned, after studying law, became a 
I^esbyter at Carthage, and was highly esteemed as a writer 
of great ffenius, as well as a complete master of the Latin 
tongue. His pie^, though aident, did not escape the an- 

• '* Flures effidmur quoties metimur a vobis, semen est 
fQis ChriitianonuB."— TertoUiani Apologet 
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gtentr and moroMffeMs thai began to cloud the age to mtkk 
ha beloiiged ; nor did hit leal protect him from the inroada 
of thoae hereaiea which had alreadf diatnibed die belief of 
the Eaat and the Weat, eapeciall j the abautd notiona of Man- 
tanua. 

Cyprian, the lenowned biahop of Carthage, had, in hia own 
peraon, sufficient learning and talent to diatingoiah any com- 
mnnity. He waa, it mnst not be concealed characterixed 
by a certain aeyetity of wiadom which freqoently created 
oppoaition, and gave birth to diaputea, whence aroae to him- 
aeif, aa well aa to othera, mucn contnraaly and auflfering. 
Hia worka, a large portion of which ^tiU remain, place hmi 
nnqoeationably at the head Of the Latin fathera, whether we 
take into conaiderataon the importance of hia aubjecta or the 
abiUty with which they are handled. They breathe, at the 
aame time, aoch an elerated apirit, that it ia impoaaiUe to 
read them without jiartaking of the enthuaiaam which moat 
have inapired the mind of the aothor. It hu, indeed, bean 
ramarkeo, that he would haTO been a better writer bad he 
been lesa attentive to the omamenta of rhetoric ; and a better 
bidiop, had he been able to reatrain the vehemenca of hia 
temper, and to diatinguith with greater acuteneaa between 
ovangelioal truth and that which only bore the Mmblaace 
of it. 

When the teoond peraecntion waa laiaed agalnat the Ohria- 
tiana, under the Emperor Valerian, thia preUie vraa anmmon- 
ed to appear before the proconaul of Carthage, by whom, 
when he nad refuaed to aacrifioe to idola, he waa edndemned 
(0 be baniihad. He waa aent to a litUe town, than caUad 
Ourebia, about fifty milea from die capital, where he waa 
treated with great kindneaa by the nativea, and fraqnonUy 
viaited by the more faithful adherenta of the Church. Ordeta 
having been received by the imperial lieutenant to take away 
hia life, Cyprian waa aeixed by a band of aoldiara and con- 
ducted to the citv. Hii anawara to the nana! qiieationa le- 
apeeting hia faith aoon establiahed the charge urged aeatnat 
hun of oelieving in the Goapel ; npon which Galeiim Mazi- 
mup, who at that time ezerciaed the government, pronounced 
upon him the aentence of death. No aooner were the woida 
ntterCd than the martyr exclaimed, " Grod be praiaed !" Ho 
una then lad to the place of execution, where he aoffered 

" great finnneMaiidoonatanoy,aaaling with hia Mood thn 
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Iratiis wioch he had taogfat, and in which he exhorted otheie 
to repose their confidence. 

The writingrs of thie distinguished martyr are held in high 
esteem, for tms reason, among others, that they are capable 
of being asefuUy quoted in supporting the doctrines ana dia- 
cipline of the Church. His letters are particularly valuable, 
not only as presenting the chief incidents of his life, but abo 
as supplying some valuable materials for ecclesiastical hi»- 
tory. The third century has not transmitted to us any ac- 
count which delineates so clearly the spirit, the taste, the 
discipUne, and the habite of the great community of b^erere. 

Lactantkis, who for the elegance of his s^le was called 
4he Christian Cicero, was celebrated as a |«oressor of rheto- 
ric before he was intrusted with the education of Crispus, a 
eon of the Emperor Constantino. His " Divine Institutions^' 
do honour to his zeal as a member of the Church, and entitle 
his name to a prominent place in the history of Africa. A 
more popular treatise, written by him on the ** Death of Per- 
secutors," manifests the great interest which he took in the 
cause of the Gospel, and also communicates a variety of facts 
conniBcted with the biosraphy of the leading men of those 
remote ages, which mi^t otherwise have been lost to our 
ecclesiastical records. When opposed to waters who took 
the field in 4®fence of paganism, the Aincan orator never 
fitils to gain a triumph ; but, it must be added that, when he 
undertook the office of an expositor of Sacred Scripture, he 
adopted too freely the principles which he had condemned in 
his Gentile antagonists. 

But among the divines whom Africa produced during the 
thnd and fourth centuries, none holds a higher place than 
Augustin. This learned man was bom at Tagasta, and pur- 
sued his etudies at,Carthage ; in which city, both his nunab 
and his theological opinions received so deep a taint, that it 
was long before his character rose to the reputation which 
the voice of the Chuveh has ever since conferred upon him. 
He allowed himself m. early life to become a convert to the 
doctrines of Manes, which, it has been suspected by able 
writers, were afterward ingrafted upon his speculationa when 
labouring to systematize the aieveral books of^the inspured vol- 
ume, it is true that he openly abjured all connexioa with 
Ihe Persian school, and even employed his great talents in 
<»yMiiBf their ipattiyal tenets : bat it iamanifeit, neviitlM* 
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iiMf that, IB •■ppoitiog his paonliar Tiitri im pradMtiailM 
and ffrace, he coDdescended to use azgumaite mora doM^ 
•Uiea to the sect whom he had abandoned, than to the goe- 
pele which he meant to illoatiEte or racommend. Hia laal 
agiunat the Priagians, with whom he had succeeafiilljr to»- 
tended, carried him towards those extremes ndiich chanicteiw 
iaed hia conclusians on the disputed articles of freewill, elec- 
tion, and original sin. 

Being raiMd to the office of bishop at Hinpo Regius, the 
modem Bona, he had soon an oppoitonitj of displaying the 
ateadfistness of his belief and the firmness of his charactet. 
When Genserie, at the head of his Vandbla, had overmn the 
giraater part of the province, he met with a determined ro- 
mstance at the episcopal city just named, which he- therefore 
TesolTed to level witk the oust. When consulted hy ttbe 
Christiana, whether they ought to proride for their safety by 
flifffat, or to await the onset of. the barbartani^ Angnatin d»> 
ciood in &T0ur of the latter, as more becoming thieir duty ; 
aiid, when the dace was aotoally inveeted, he eoeooaged 
fab dock, aa well by his example as his eloquent diseoBrsee, 
tb defend themselTes against the fierce heretics who thread 
•ned at once their lires and the puri^ of their faith. Dread- 
ing, howoTor, tluU he himself mi||^t fall into the hands of the 
eamspesated enemy, he is said to have pme4 that he might 
be relieved by death befora the means of defence should be 
echsnsted ; and it is w^ known that his desiises in this re- 
apect weie gratified, for he was gently ramoved, in the thud 
month of the siege, from the firightfiid calamities whieh ink- 
pended over his country . 

When the city was destroyed by the soldiers of Genserk, 
Ibe fibraiy of Angustin was saved from the flamea. In it 
wen fomlid hie tmn writings, comprehending no fewer than 
S80 eepuate treatises do £eok>gieal subje|^ an exposition 
of the Poahna, and a great number of homihes The learn- 
ing of Ibis prelate appears to have been confined to the Latin 
langaage ; the moot oompetent critics never having been 
able to dieeover in his wens any tokens of an intimate ac- 
onnintanco with Greek. His st^, too, thoorii inspired with 
m eloqnence of paasion, ia not unfremsentfy clouded by • 
Mae aMl afleoted rhetoric, the vice of tne aoe in whidi he 
fivvd, not leaa than of the oonntry to whidi he owed-hk 
bilthi Butt TWrtirithitinding thaao dindvattagaii hw liaa 
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hm filled tho whdlt Christian world ; and not without reason^ 
M a vurioty of groat and ahimng qualities were, no doub^ 
mitod in, his charaoker. A lofty geniua, a sealoas pvorsuit 
oi tnith, an indefatigable application^ a sincere piety, and no 
small skin in the art of con^sition, contributed to estab** 
lish his reputation lupon the most lasting basis. It is, in- 
deed, admitted, that the accuracy of his judgment wae by no 
means in proportion to the eminent talents now mentioned* 
and that upon man^ oceasioos he was more guided by the 
impidse of a warm uiagination than by the dictates of wis- 
dom and pnidence. Hence that ambiguity which appears 
in 80 many of his tracts* and which sometimes renders the 
most attentive reader uncertain with respect to his real seo- 
tHBentis. Hence also the just complaints which have been 
Inade of the oontradiotions so frequent in his yolumes, and 
of the eaeemess which he shows to dilate upon subjecte 
bdorn he has made himself master of their different bearings. 
Hie theological dogmas, as is known to every one, were 
aome centnries aftwward adopted kf the powerful ramd of 
Oalfin, who gave to tliem that harmony and mutual depend- 
aace in which consists their greatest strength. 

Badng this period the literature <ii the Western Ernpim 
was still prefeired to that of the Greeks, who, prior to the 
canqoest of the Vandals, had only a very slight intercourse 
miAk any part of Africa westward of the promontory of Car- 
thage. For this reason, the works of the Christian Fathers, 
w^oae namee we haTe just rsliearsed, present little that is 
tndy^uaUe, either in the form of criticism on the langua^ 
4if me Sacred Seriptores, or of doctiiiia| estpontion. Their 
chief importance, therefore, will be found to consist in the 
tacoid thev esdkibit of the usages, opkttotks, and discipline of 
the Cfanreh in diose early times, when as yet there were no 
aswlsf motives to give a colour to innoTation, <Mr to withdrsw 
the minds of the mi&fid from tibe standard of belief and 
ffactiee left by the Apostles, whose authority was still so 
vecent 

Science as yet was veiy little cultivated by the divines of 
Africa. It was reserved for the Arabs to' transplant into 
that countiy the mathematical knowledge of the Grecian 
iagea, as weU as the several hypotheses in relation to te 
pk^ncal laws of the universe, which had been inherited by 
4»0witqfBWii »f Tbalesy Paimmidei^ aad Aiiatetle. The 
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attention of the learned/ from the leign oif Domititti doWQ 
to the fall of the Western Empire, was confined almostex- 
clusiyely to the accomplishments of rhetoric and declama-, 
tion ; pursuits, the effects of which may still be traced in the 
debasement of their style and the ffeneral corruption of taste. 
Poetry fmd the fine arts were neglected, if we except sculp* 
ture, the aid of which was occasionally required to complete 
the magnificence of public buildings. 

The prosperity and confidence secured to the African pio- 
vincials by the yictories of Justinian were enjoyed by the 
Church, which, when rislieyed from the apprehension of ex- 
ternal enemies, directed her cares to the purification of her 
doctrines, and the necessary reforms of discipline. No re- 
markable event occurs in her history till the nse of Moham- 
medanism, when the barbarians of the Arabian deserts issued 
forth to establish the religion of their prophet ; offering to 
the ciyilized world the choice of conversion, tribute, or death. 
As the generals of the caliph had to encounter a resolute 
opposition on the part' of the imperial troops, and made but 
slow progress in reducing the principal towns, the Christians 
were able to maintain their faith long after the mater por- 
tion of the Barbaiy States had submitted to me Moslem. 
We find, accordingly, that at the distance of 200 years 
from the invasion <»f Akbah, a. number of congregations 
continued to exercise the rites of the Gospel in different 
quarters of the^ province. Many of the natives. Moors or 
Berbers, had been admitted by baptism into the rank of be- 
lievers ; and these, though ' they did not appreciate very 
highly the doctrines they professed, would not yield them at 
once to the haughty conquerors. 

The existence of a Christian Church in Barbaiy, so long 
nfter the domination of the Saracens was established, may 
be partly ascribed to the toleration which those ftmatics 
were permitted to exercise beyond .the boundaries of Arabia. 
According to the maxims received from their prophet, the 
holy land which had been first favoured with his revelations 
was to- be kept pure from the contaminfttion o{ infidels ; but 
the same rigid notions did not extend to other countries, if 
possessed by a people who believed in Moses or Jesne 
■Christ. All were, indeed, invited to accept the more perfool 
doctrines of the son of Abdallah ; but if they were unwil- 
iii^ to receive the boon* they might enjoy freedKun of em^ 
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acieiic6 and of religious worship, apon paying an annual sum 
into the treasury of Mecca or of Bagdad. It is probable, 
Iherelbre, that the many thousands of Africans who swelled 
the list of converts, must have been allured rather than in- 
timidated to declare their belief in the impostor. The minds 
of the multitude were tempted by the mviaible as well i^ 
lenqwral rewards held forth by the preachers of lalamism ; 
•nd in the revolution which was thereby produced, every 
member of the new society rose to the natural level of hiA 
capacity and courage. At length the influence of these 
mixed motives was so powerfully felt, that the Koran super- 
•eded the New Testament along the whole southern coast 
of the Mediterranean— a victory of darkness over light 
which has been perpetuated to the present day. . 

Tlie architectural monuments of Christianity on the Bar- 
baiy shores are much fewer than might have been expected. 
We leani from the Notitia, that there were at one perkid 
•bout 600 episcopal sees : though, from want of geographi- 
cal minuteness in the description, it is not possible to de- 
termine the situation of more than 100. It has also been a 
matter of surprise, that, while amid the ruins of these cities 
there remain many altars and other tokens of pagan idolatiyy 
the relics of Chnstian worship should be so scanty. An 
attempt has been made to explain this fact, by leierriag to 
the great hatred and contempt which the Saracens hate 
always entertained towards the Nazarenes, and which hata 
Jed them to obliterate all traces of a faith, so little in It^ 
cordance with their own. They are farther incited to thi« 
work of destruction by the hope of finding coins, or pieeee 
of lead and iron ; portions of which metals were used m the 
etroeiaie of churches, as also m protecting the repositories 
of the dead. But whatever may have been the motives to 
vduch this rage for demolition is tp be ascribed, it is admit- 
ted fay travellem, that- hardly any crosses or other embleme 
of the G^pel are found among the dilapidated walls of the 
African provinces.* 

I( is remarkable that the Barbery States are the only land 
from which the benefits of the Groml, after being long and 
frilly enjoyed, have been totally withdrawn. The arts which 
were planted there by the colonists of Phoenicia and Rome 

• Shaw's Travels (EdiidMugh edition, 1808), vol, L> p. fl7« 
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were loat during the dark reign of ignorance ; and the doe- 
trines which hsui heen diffused by the zeal of Cyprian and 
Augustin were suppressed by the fanaticism of barbarous 
warriors. Five hundred churches^ we are told, were over- 
turned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the Vandals, and 
the Moors ; after which the energy and numbers of the 
clergy gradually decreased, until the people, deprived of 
Itoowleoge and hope, sunk submissively under the Arabian 
yoke. 

About the middle of the eighth century, within fifty yean 
after the forces of the Greek emperors were expelled, Ab- 
doulrahman, the governor of Africa, wrote to the Caliph 
Abul Abbas, that the infidels, by their conversion, had ex- 
empted themselves from tribute ; indicating thereby the 
rapid and extensive propagation of the Mohammedan faith. 
During the next age, an attempt was made by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria to revive the dying embers of Christianity. 
Five bishops were sent to Kairwan with the view of rallying 
the scattered members of the Church ; but as these mi»> 
sionaries belonged to a schismatical commtinion, no record 
of their labours has been preserved. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the semblance at least of episcopal authority warn 
restored at Carthage ; for, in the eleventh centuiy, the suo- 
-eessor of St. Cypnan is known to have implored the pn>teo> 
tion of the Roman pontiff, to shield him at once from the 
furious intolerance of the Saracens and the in8ub<Nrdination 
of his own coUeaffues. In less than 100 years after that 
incident, the worship of Christ and the succession of the 
apostolical priesthood were abolished throughout the whole 
province ; or if any believers remained, they concealed 
themselves under those compliances wiUi the prevailing 
•uperstition which were allowed and adopted on tne princi- 
ple of convenience. When Charles the Fifth, in the year 
1633, landed on the coast, a few families of Latm Christiaiit 
were encouraged to avow their faith both at Tunis and 
Algiers. But the seed of the Grospel was abon afterward 
entirely eradicated ; and the extensive province from Tripoli 
to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the religion and laa* 
guage of Rome.* 

* Gibbon, chapter li. Cardonne, Histoire de PAfHque, toms 
iii^ p. 168. In aUnaion to the communication mentioned above^ 
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As the theology of Mohammedamsm is not closely con> 
iiected jwith literature, it is in rain that we look for any 
fruits of professional study among the expounders of the 
Koran. Their first efforts, af^er i& Ommiades assumed the 
Western Caliphate, were confined to the elucidation of their 
sacred books, the laws enjoined by their prophet, and to the 
coltiTation of poetry ; this last being the amusement or the 
labour of all rude tribes. 'When, howeyer, their civil wan 
were brought to an end, the Moslem, under the dominion of 
the Abbassidesy acquired a taste fbr science, especially fi>r 
those branches of it which contribute to the success of as- 
tronomy. Almamoun, the seventh of that dynasty, pursuing 
the path which had been marked out for him by hii9 prede- 
cessors, employed confidential agents in Armenia, Syria, and 
^gypU to collect the works of the Greek philosophers, % 
which he abo ordered to be translated into the language of 
Arabia, and illustrated by the most skilful interpreters. 
Humbling himself so far as to become a pupil to the nation 
whom his arms had subdued, he set an example of assiduous 
i^pHcation to his subjects ; exhorting them to peruse with 
attention the instructive writings which he had procured for 
their learning, and to make themselves masters of the rare 
wisdom which had exalted the countrymen of Plato and 
Buclid. " He was not ignorant,'* says Abulpharagius, ^< that 
those are the elect of Grod, his best and most useful servantSi 
whose lives are devoted to the impTovement of their inte^ 
lectual faculties. The mean ambition of the Chinese, or the 
Turks, may glory in the industry of their hands, or the in- 
dulgence of their sensual propensities; though these dex- 
terous artists must view with hopeless emulation the hex»* 
gone and pyramids of a beehive, and acknowledge the su« 
perior strength of Hons and tigers. The teachers of phi- 
losophy are the real luminaries of the world, which, without 
their aid, would again sink into ignorance and baibaiism."* 

The ardour of Almamoun extended itself to the Fatimites 
of Africa, who now deemed it an honour to become the 

this author remarks, that, '* II (Abdoulrahman) finit as, lettre, 
parrApresenter k ce prince qu'il ne d^voit plus s'attendre k rece 
voir des tributs de P Afirique ; que tous lee peuples avoient em 
brass6 le Mahom6tisme, et avoient fiiit cesser par-Uk tous let 
impots auxquels 6toient assujettis les infidMes." 
* Dynast, p. 160. 
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fMitrons of tii« learned. Tlie emin of jHOvmcee were mit- 
ten with a ■itnOar emulation, and seieDce met with ao ample 
reward m all parte of the Mohammedan empire. The njtA 
library ia eaid to have eonaieted of a hmidred thoueand man- 
nacriptfl, elegrantly tnnecribed and splendidly boond, which 
were freely lent to the etndenta in the e^ntal, as w<^ as at 
Kairwaa uid Alexandria. In ereiy city the produetionB of 
Arabia literatoie were copied with much induetiy, and cd« 
lected with great care. The treasures of Africa, howeyer* 
were sorpaem by those of Spain, where the Ommiades had 
fbnned an estahhshment containing six kondred thoaeand 
nolumea. Cordova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, 
Almevia, and Mvfcia, could boast of having produced wbb 
hundred authors ; while, in the kingdom of Andalusia, there 
were, it is s^d, no fewer than seventy public hbraiies. Nor 
was this aeal for the promotion of science confined to one 
family or one age. On the contrary, it eontmued to adorn 
the ascendency of the Arabians about five hundred years^ 
when it was tenninated by the great irruption of the Mon- 
gols, who eueeeeded in spreading a isloud of ignorance and 
barbarism over a large portion of Asia and of the Weet. 
This period of light in the several caliphates of Bagdad^ 
£gypt, and Spain, be|[|nining in the eighth and ending in the 
fourteenth eentivv, coineidra with the daikeet and meet in- 
actire a^es of Europe ; but since the sun of knowlwi^ 
rose again in the latter division of the globe, the shadee of 
inteUeotnal nicfat appear to have fallen vrith increased ob* 
seurity upon all the kmgdenui of Northern Africa.* 

It is not undeserving of remark, that some treatises, of 
which the Greek originals are lest, have been preserved to uo 
through the medium of Arabic translations. As mathemat* 
ice, astronomy, and physic, were the foveurite subjects of in* 
vestigation among the learned Mohammedans, it is not enr* 
prising that there should have been found in their repositoiiee 
regukur versions oi the Euclid, Apollonios, Ptolemy, Hippoc- 
rates, and Galen. In the department of metaphysics, ae 
also in that of the law of nature and iiations, great value wa* 
attsfihedx to the speculations of Plato and Aristotle^ thoee 
diatioguished masters of reasoning and founders of the mosi 

» Abulpharag. Dniast., p. 160, ({uoted In the Decline uA 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. liL 
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eeletNTtiUid school* in Greece. The ArabiuM, whose inge*' 
nicfas spirits inclined them to the study of dialectics, preferred 
the philosophy of the latter ; and as it afforded a plausible 
instrufloent for conducting debate, and more especially for 
methodistDg the conclusions attained by argument or obser* 
'vition, it was adopted generally in the seminaries established 
by the, Saracens. Usekss when applied to the interpretation 
of physical phenomena, it atforded no aid to those who wished 
to detect the principles by which the movements of the materia 
aluniTerse are regulated ; and, as in aU respects it was better 
calculated for the detection of error than for the imrestigataon' 
of truth, it is not wonderful, that upon the revival of learning 
m Europe} the natural sci^ices should have presented them- 
selves in nearly the same imperfect state in whioh they had 
been lefl^ many centuries before, by the sages of Athens. 

The climate of Africa, as well as the habits of the Orien* 
tal people who now inhabited the upper eoast, encooraeed 
the pursuits of practical astronomy-«'^-« species of knowledgO' 
which was supposed to confer dpon m adepts in its pro* 
C^mHler mysteries an acquaintance with the destiny of Mi-> 
viduak mnd of nations. The most costly msratas was map* 
plied by tho Caliph Almamoun, tmd he had the satisfaction 
to find that his mathematicians were able to measure a degree- 
of the irreat circle of the earth, and td determine its entire' 
eiicomllteiice .t twwt^-foar thiniMiid milM. Bat it wu in 
chymifltry that the Saracens made the ^eatest advances, 
and contributed most to the progress of modem science. 
They first invented and nanted the alembi<! for the purposes 
of distillation ; analyzed the substances of the three king* 
dons of natsre ; proved the distinction utd the affinities m 
acids and aUcaUs ; and converted the poisonous minerals into 
salntary medicines. It is true, no doubt, that the object of 
their most eager research was the transmutation of metals, 
and the elixir of immortal health ; and that tiieir secret pro* 
oesses wete aided by all the powers of mystery, fraod, and 
superstition. But it is equally certain, that the results of their 
nmnerous experiments tended to widen the boondariee 'of 
real knowledge ;* to suggest better methods «f manipufetion } 

* In Uie, library pf Cairo, the manoscriptfr of medicine and 
astronomy amounted to 6,500, with two f^r globes, the one <d 
brass, the other of silver.— Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispanst tem^i, 
p. 417. See Gibbon, chap. hi. 
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■nd finally, to open a path into those spacious fields iwhem 
man has reaped the most ahondant finiits of ingenuity and j^- 
seTerance. 

It must be acknowledged, that the protracted domination 
of the Turks in Africa, and the destruction of the capital, so 
lon^ occupied by the Commanders of the Faithful, have oc- 
casioned tne disappearance of ihe greater part of those mon- 
uments by which me scientific triumphs of the Arabs are else- 
where perpetuated. The catalogue of the Escurial still bear* 
testimony to the extent of their labours, both as conunenta- 
tors and translators ; while lists of works, edited or composed 
by the scholars of Bagdad, prove that the court of the Ab- 
bassides was not less auspicious to the enteiprises of litoary 
seal. But of the distinction which belonged to Kairwan in, 
this respect, no traces now remain in the savage country of 
which it was once the ornament and the defence. The fame of 
that city, at one time filled with palaces and schools, is only to 
be heaid in the form bf an echo from contemporaneous writers, 
who flourished in Spain or Italy ; and is, in our days, faintly 
resounded in the compilations of Abuljf^ra^us, Rcnuudot, 
Fabricius, Asseman, Casiri, and the learned D'Herbelot 
The preference shown by the African Mussulmans to sd- 
" ence, when compared to the lighter and more elegant^tudies 
of poetiy, kept them' ignorant of Grecian literature, eren 
while they occupied the proTinces where it had attained its 
highest eminence. The Arabians, in fact, disdained to use 
any other language than their own, the beauty and cq)iou8- 
ness of which they never ceased to extol. Finding among 
their Christian subjects persons whom they could employ to 
form translations, ^^y selected the most distinguished names 
in medicine and astronomy ; but it has been remarked, that 
even in those seats of learning where the Arabic manuscripts 
are most numerous, there has not been discoyered the ver- 
sion of a poet, an orator, or an historian. They were coi^ 
tent that the annals of the world, prior to the era of their 
prophet, should be reduced to a short legend of the Jewish 
patriarchs and the Persian kings. The Gredu, on their part, 
actuated by a foolish vanity^ were little disposed to commu- 
nicate to their conquerors those graces of style and diction 
by which their own compositions were recommended to the 
finest taste. Hence the Mohammedans, even after their Ion£ 
lesidence in the Grecian colonies and Roman cities on both 
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of the Meditenanean, never manifested in their writinge 

a simple dignity of manner, a just appreciation of visible or 

intellectual oeauty, a chaste delineation Of character and pas- 

'^aion, or an accurate conception of dramatic propriety, even 

in their most splendid fictions. 

The fifteenth century doses our researches into the reli- 
gion and literature of the ancient Barbary States ; because 
at that period the dynasties which had hitherto connected 
them with the language and habits of Western Asia, gave 
way to a ruder sovereignty, emerging from the remote re- 
gions of the North. The domination of the Turks has not 
yet been alleviated by the enjoyment of learned ease, nor en- 
nobled by the pursuits of science. A brighter era has, per- 
haps, begun to dawn on those desolate tracts ; and were the 
example recently ^ven by France cautiously but resolutely 
followed by other European powers, and colonies established 
along the whole line of coast, civilization, so long banished, 
miffht yet ^be restored ; Christianity would again reibume her 
m£[ sway over the consciences and morals of the inhabitants ; 
and learning, accompanied bv the aits, would once more shed 
her blessings on the land wnere Cyprian preached and Ter> 
tnllian wrote. 

It is not, however, to be concluded, that the Moors and 
Arabs are entirely indifferent to the education of their chil- 
dren, or to the respect which always attends the possession 
of knowledge. Philosophy, mathematics, and medicine, which 
a few centuries ago were their peculiar inheritance, are, it is 
true, very little studied among them. Their wandering life, 
and the oppression of the Turkish government, do not per- 
mit the eojovment of that quiet, fre^om, and security, with- 
out which the pursuit of letters cannot be attended with suc- 
cess. At the age of six, boys are sent to school, where they 
learn to read, to write, and repeat their lessons at the same 
time. They make no use of paper ; but, instead of it, each 
pupil has a thin smooth board, slightly daubed over with whi- 
ting, or fine sand, which may be wiped off and renewed at 
pleasure. 

Ailer they have made some progress in the Koran, which 
k the principal book used in -their seminaries, they are initi- 
ated in the several ceremonibs of their religion. These ao- 
qoirements, which may be attained by aU, are seldom ez« 
caeded bj any, even by those who devote their lives to coik* 
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tenqdition. Tba eraditkn oT the M 
•ome enthniuutic commentijie* upon the sacred teit, tha 
onllinm of* rery inRccaiate geogiaphj. aad memoirs of r»- 
cent timsi i fbt meb htetories m txe older than tbeir own era 
piesenE notbing bat s compound of diatorted focts and extta*- 
■gnnt lomBiiCB. 

Of DBTigillOD, a practiB(] acqnaintanoe irith which seem* 
' M euentiai to theit praiperitr u pirates and merebante, th^ 
■eareelj know the aunplest elementi. "nieir proficieno]' is 
Umited to thenide art of what is called ptickine a ebart.and 
diatinguishing tha eight priacipsl points of the oompaaa. 
When Dr. Shaw was in Uie conntrr, die chief astnHiomer, 
~^~~ie doty it was to regalate the hours of preysr, had not 
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ly known. The quadrants, astrolabes, and other instmments 
left bj their ancestors, are looked upon rather as curiosities 
than prized as useful inyentions. Algebra and arithmetic, 
which owe so much of their advancement to the ancient 
Arabs, are not familiar, eren in their most elementary form^ to 
one person in a thousand among their descendants. The la- 
bours of Diophantus and of Albogiani are lost or neglected ; 
and the progeny of the braye and accomplished Saracens 
seem not aware of the obligations un^er which Europe stands 
to them for having preserved the fruits of Egyptian art and 
Grecian philosophy. 

In such unfaTOurable circumstances, it cannot be expected 
that any branch of practical knowledij^ should be properly 
studied. There are not, indeed, wantmg many persons who 
prescribe in physic, perform upon a variety of musical instru- 
ments, and engage in other professions which seem to impl^ 
some acquaintance with the mathomatical and chymical sci- 
ences. Vet, we are assured, such attainments have no fornix 
dation in principle, but are entirely the result of practice, aid- 
ed by great quickness of thought and vigour of memoiy . The 
abilities of the people are allowed to be considerable ; their 
ingenuity and perseverance are e^ual to the most arduous 
undertakings ; and the philanthropist has not to deplore the 
•bpence of any thing except a regular encouragement to in* 
dusfrr. 

JKJI 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Cyrenaica and Pentapolis. 

Modem Acceptation of the Temi Baibary— Desert of Barea-— 
Distnct of ManDahca->It8 desolate State— Remains of an- 
cient Improvement—Dema — Natural Advantagee — Habits of 
the Peppie — Want of good Harbours^ Ruins— Opinion of Pa- 
cluv— £4LcaTati(His andGrottoes — Cyrene — Dotailis by Herodo- 
tus — War with Egypt — Successes of the Persians — Form of 
Government— Cyrene subject to Egypt — Persians — Saracens 
— Present State of the Cyrenaica'-Marsa Suia — Ruins — Ap- 
ollonia-*' Monuments of Christianity-^Tombs — Theatres — 
Style of Atchitecture-^ Amphitheatre— Te»)ple»-^tadium-— 
Hypog w ' N otion of petrified Yillage^Account by Shaw- 
Remark by Delia Cella— Journey of Captain Smyth^^-State of 
6hirws-Fountai|i of ^poUo — Description of it-~£zamined by 
Capt. Beechey— Plain of Merge — Barca— History of— Doubts 
as to its real position- Opinion of Delia Cella — Ptolemeta or 
Dolmeita— Fine Situation of the Town— Streets covered with 
Grass and Shrubs — Extent of the City-^ Ruins— l^eatre»-^ 
Mtenifieent Gateway-^Supposed of Egyptian Origia-^Hy- 
pothesis of Delia Cella— Disputed by Capt. Beechey— Tsaera» 
or ancient Teuchda — UnfavDumble as a Seaport — Complete 
Demolition of its Buildings— Ruins of two Christian Church- 
es— Tombs— Variety of Greek Inscriptions— Mode of Burial 
-^Bengazit or Berenice-<-Miserable Condition of the Place— 
Plagne of Flies— Population — Character of Inhabitants — Gar- 
dens of the Hesperidesw-Glowing Descriptions of them by an- 
cient Writers— Position indicated by Scylax— Labours of ylap- 
taio Beechey— Conclusion. 

It has been already stated that Barbary, according to the # 
modem acceptation of the tenn, may be viewed as compre- 
hending four great pachaliks or governments ; all of which 
profess to own a subjectioUi more or less restricted, to the 
supreme authority of the Grand Turk. In describing these 
extensive provinces, which stretch from the borders of Egypt 
to the shores of the Atlantic, we shall at first proceed from 
east to west; havmg in some degree prepared for this ai^ 
nogameot bj Ujiaag before our rmorsy in » former yolome, 
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an the facts which i^ecetit «nterprite has brought to li^t, re- 

ding that perilous desert which, commencing at the left 
: of the Nile, touches the sea in the neighbourhood of 
the greater Syrtis. The discoveries of Brown, Pacho, and 
others, who in later times have penetrated this dreary wil-> 
demess, have rendered familiar to the student of geography 
every thing that can be deemed interesting relative to Siwah, 
the seat of the ancient Ammonium, and those smaller oases 
by which the surface of the surrounding waste is relieved 
and diversified. 

Moving along the coast westward from Alexandria, the 
traveller, upon reaching the ^th degree of longitude, finds 
himself in the district of Marmarica, where the classical port 
of Partetonium may still be recognised under the modem ap- 
pellation of Al Bereton. This wild country is not recom- 
mended to the European eye either by its natural beauties or 
its historical remains. Tne soil, of a parched and barren 
aspect, refuses nourishment to those groves of laurel, myr- 
tle, juniper, and arbutus, which in other parts adorn die 
northern edge of the Desert, and present tia air of freshness 
to the mariner who approaches the shore. Traces are ^not 
wanting, indeed, of happier times, when a race of men pos- 
sessing industry and taste must have occupied its sorfkce. 
Canals, constructed for the purpose of irrigation, cross the 
plain in various directions, even ascending the sides of the 
hills ; and cisterns meant to retain the excess of moisture 
supplied by the rainy season, are still found in such a state 
of preservation as to indicate the plan on which they were 
built, and the materials of which they consisted. 

It admits not of doubt, that, when the Cyienaica was sab* 
ject to the King of Egypt, this province must have enjoyed 
a considerable share of wealth and importance. The lar 
bours bestowed on agriculture prove at once the extent of 
the population and the value attached to the produce of 
land; and even at the present day there are everywhere 
vestiges of ancient habitations, which, though" they serve 
only to throw an additional gloom over regions condemned 
to desertion and melancholy, afford the best evidence that 
they were at one time blessed with .at least a partial civiii- 
tittion, and with such improvement as beimiged to the pareHt 
itate. 

Th» Gulf of Bomba presents itself as a principal featoii 
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in this scene, in which geographers are willing to recognise 
the harbour of Menelaus, mentioned hj Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Ptolemy. No positive traces, it is true, can be dis- 
covered of the power or taste of the Gyrenians, though it is 
eertain that their dominion extended so far to the eastward. 
The Bedouins, moreover, unite in declaring that, at a little 
distance from the bottom of the bay,' there is a lake with a 
small island in the centre, covered with architectural relics 
of a superior order. The statements of such guides, how- 
ever, are for the most part unworthy of trust, not only from 
rorance, but also from that habit of exaggeration to which 
rude tribes are addicted. The specimens, accordingly, 
which fell under the notice of M. Pacho, were executed in 
the Egyptian style, with very Uttle regard to elegance, and 
bearing no marks of that refined g;enius which characterized 
the buildings of the Grecian colonists in the Pentapolis. 

The frontiers of Tripoli and Egypt are, as miffht be ex- 
pected, extremely unsettled, being beyond the reach of either 
E»vemment, ano affording a retreat to the thieves, the out- 
ws, and malecontents of both. Pitching their tents in the 
neighbourhood of the gulf, they make incursions into the ad- 
joining districts, and plunder every one who has the misfor- 
tune to fall in their way. They are ever on the watch for 
the caravans and pilgrims who traverse the Desert on their 
journey to Mecca ; and this is the only route used by the 
people of Morocco, who are said of all Moslem to be the 
most fervently devoted to the prophet. It might seem, in- 
deed, that the equipage of a penitent would not hold out any 
tenq>tation to these rapacious freebooters ; for, wrapped up 
in a tattered cloak, without shoes or head-dress, and canying 
no provisions besides a bag of barley meal, he might appear 
rather an object of compassion than of plunder, even in the 
eves of an Arab. But it is well known that under this sem- 
blance of extreme poverty the hajjis oflen conceal a quantity 
of gold-dust, which, being brought from the interior of Africa 
to Fez, is thence conveyed as an article of commerce to the 
holy city. The hope of seizing this valuable booty subjects 
every traveller to the misery of being stripped and narrowly 
examined ; and it is related, that a few years ago an uncle 
of the Moorish emperor, thoogh escorted by 8,000 men, was 
assailed by this horde of maraoders and pillaged of all " 
tteasuiei. 
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The face of the countTf, from the gulf jatt d«8crib«d to 
Berna, is very uneTen, rockj, and unproductive, with the ex- 
ception of some glens or recesses in the hilly partis, which 
are covered with beautiful evergreens. The territory be- 
lon^ng to the latter place consists of a narrow plain of most 
fertile land, situated upon a small bay, and girdled on the 
south by a range of hills which at either extremity dip into 
the sea. Within this enclosure flourish great nnmbers of 
palm-trees, whose rough tops are seen spreading over the 
softer forms of the vine, the pomegranate, the fig, olive, and 
apricot. 

In the centre of the plans, and suirounded by gardens full 
of orange and lemon^trees, the exterior of the town is seen 
to great advantage ; hot though its streets are more than 
usually regular, the houses are very low and small ; and, 
being built only of pebbles cemented with clay, appear v^ry 
uncomfortable. Their dwellings, indeed, exhibit the most 
painful evidence of the ignorance and idleness of the people ; 
for the adjacent hills abound with excelloit limestone, as 
Well as with timber of the most suitable description for do- 
mestic architecture. Two abundant springs of pure water 
issue from the rocks which overhanff the town ; one of which, 
collected in an aqueduct, Supplies ue inhabitants, and serves 
to irrigate the contiguous fielda ; while the other is conveyed 
to Demensura, a village about a mile distant. This copious 
moisture applied to ute surface, combined wiA that which 
filters from the rocks throu^ the subsoil, gives rise, in tho 
glowing climate of Africa, to a strength of vegetation of 
which Europe can present no example. 

Berna, we are toU, contains all the elements of an abun- 
dant subsistence for a large population. Excellent meat ahd 
milk are brought thither by the Arabs, who feed their flocks 
On the neighbouring hills ; the valley is admirably fitted to 
bear all kinds of com ; the most exquisite fruits a^und 
throughout the winter ; and the natives have it in their power 
to carry on a lucrative trade in the honey which is produced 
in great quantities by the prodi^ous swarms of bees that 
multiply on the rocky heights. But the^e sources of pros- 
perity are dried up by the withering influence of a despotic 
Sovemment. The laws afford no protection ; and confi- 
ence between ^e sovereign and the people has entirely dis- 
appeared. Besides, the more peaoeral residents are nevet 
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safe from the incursions of the Bedouins, who frequently 
enter the town in armed bands, and indulge in the most 
savage plunder. Fatalism, too, that offspring of Mohamme- 
dan superstition, continuaUy exposes the occupants of the 
town to the ravages of the plague, which is conveyed to them 
through their intercourse with Egypt. A few years agoy 
that destructive^ disease raged so fiercely, that the number 
of its inhabitants was reduced from 6,000 to 700. 

The natural advantages belonging to this district, which, 
in the hands of a civilized people, npeht be converted into 
the means of distinguished wealth and power, are, to a cer- 
tain extent, neutralized by the want of good harbours. This 
defect has been considered as the principal reason why no 
foreign nation, desirous of having a permanent footing in 
that section of the Mediterranean, has attempted to estab- 
lish itself at Dema. The bay, it is clear, oners, no secure 
asyliim for shipping, while the anchorage-ground is described - 
as being intersected by sharp calcareous strata, which would 
soon tear in pieces the strongest cables.** 

A ravine which stretches back from /the town into the 
mountains is of considerable extent, having on its sides some 
picturesque gardens adorned with trees. In the rainy season 
a large body of water rushes down into the sea, ibid is some- 
times so deep and rapid as to become wholly impassable, 
separating one half of the houses from the other. On the 
eastern bank is the principal burying-groundof the place, dis- 
tinguished in particular by a lofty tomb, raised on four arches, 
under which the body is laid, wiUi its usual covering of snow- 
white cement, and a carved turban at the head. Above the 

* Mr. Blaouiere remarks, that " the bay is exposed to east- 
erly and northerly winds, but has excellent anchorage, and ships 
of any class may approach near the shore, it being Very boul. 
It is unportant to observe, that veqseLs passing by Dema may 
obtain supplies of water and fresh provisions at a very trifling 
expense; and Lord Keith's fleet received supplies from this 
place during the memorable campaign of Egypt. The French 
government, aware of the importance of Dema, sent 6an- 
^eaume with his squadron and a body of troops there in 1799, 
to disembark them for the purpose, as he informed the govemar, 
of re-enforcing the army of Bonaparte in Egypt ; but his re- 
quest was not acceded to, owing to the jealousy of the pacha, 
and the French admiral did not think it pradent to force a land* 
k^."*- Letters from the Mediterxanean, vol. ii., p. 6. 
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• own a few lepulcfazes may be observed, though in a vexf 
dlecayed condition, .which must have been originally exca* 
yated out of the solid rock. Fragments of columns, and 
some large stones, evidently prepared for more stately build- 
ings than the walls of Arab houses, indicate that Dema once 
acconmiodated a people to whom the arts and comforts of 
life were not altogether unknown. 

A French author, whose name has been already mentionedy 
is of opinion that the proper city has entirely disa|H>earedt 
and that its place is supphed by five villages ; two of which, 
EljebeU and Mansour, are erected either immediately over, 
or closely adjoining to, ancient sepolchral nottoes. lliis de- 
parture from the custom of the Moslem nas been justified 
by necessity, or at least by the great usefulness of sach ex- 
cavations in so rainy a countr^r ; and hence, without perplex^ 
ing themselves witn any inquiries as to the primary use of 
these vaults, they have converted them into workshops and 
receptacles for grain. The inhabitants construct their houses 
in such a manner that these caves are included in theii 
yard or court. Viewed as objects of art, they present 
nothing r^emarkable, beinff eqjaaUy devoid of inscriptions and 
of every other species of ornament. The workmanship, in 
short, is very rode. The grottoes of the latter village are 
hewn in the sides of the mountain, the rocky surface of 
which is sometimes bare, and sometimes covered with ver- 
dure. The largest has been converted into manufactories, 
containing one or more looms, perfectly resembling those still 
used in the hamlets of the south of France. 

In the neighbourhood there are other excavations of a sim- 
ilar description. Some at a little distance eastward ^m the 
city are called KennUsiahf or the Churches. These are 
found at the summit of the steep rocks that border this part 
of the coast, and against which the sea dashes its waves. 
Steps, still seen at intervals, have been formed to the very 
top of the elevation ; but the water which issues from the 
clefts of the rocks, and a carpeting of moss, render the path- 
way slippery, and even dangerous. The ascent being ac- 
complished, there is seen a little semicircular esplanade, 
round which runs a low benoh, designed as a resting-place to 
the families of Dema who repair thither to perform their 
funeral-rites. The largest of the grottoes appears to be an 
ancient sanctuaiy, afterward converted into a Christian chapeL 
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All Che othen mutt have be«n merely tombe ; though the 
irreffularity of their poeition and the inequality of the rocke 
nnder their appearance extremely picturesque. Arches and 
niefaes are to be seen in them of every form and dimension, 
from the full Roman semicircle to the perfect ogire of the 
middle a^. 

The district of Dema has acquired a factitious importance 
from a modem arrangement, by which it is made to compre- 
hend the Cyrenaica- together with the fire Grecian towns 
whence originated the name of Pentapolis. The history of 
Cjrrene, the oldest' of these establishments, is ffiven by 
Herodotus m his usual manner, mixing fable with facets, and 
connecting real events with the legends of a superstitious 
age. A colony of Spartans havinff joined the descendants 
Of certain PhoBuicians in the Island of Calista, engaged in a 
variety of exploits suitable to the spirit of the times, under 
Theras their chief. Migrating from place to place, they at 
Isngth agreed to consult the oracle as to their final resi- 
dence; when their leader received instructions to build a 
house in Libya. Some time elapsed before the meaning of 
Ihe prophetess was clearly understood ; nor was it until after 
they had been taught by severe suffering the true import of 
die response, that a party under Batlus, the son of Polym- 
nestus, guided by Corobius, a native of Crete, set sail for 
Africa, and landed on an island situated in the Gulf of 
Bomba.* 

Following the directions of the oracle, the new settlen 
removed from Platea, the island on which they first took up 
their abode, and making choice of the high ground on the 
shore of the neighbouring continent, built there the city of 
Oyrene, about the third year of the thfrty-^seventh Olympiad, 
neariy six centuries and a half before me reign of Tiberius 
C«ear. Aftjsr the death of Battus and his son Arcesilaus, 
another miffration from Greece added so much to their num- 
bers that it hecame necessary to extend their borders into the' 
Libyan territory. The natives apj^ied to Egypt for help 
affamst the invaders ; and an aimy sent by Apries, me Pharaon 
Hophra of the Scriptures, soon sppeared on the western 
edge of the Desert, prepared to check the inroads of the 
LModsmonian colonists. But the skill and resoltttion of 

• Httodot. Bfelpomene, c. 147-110. 
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tliese foreigners prored equal to the emergency which 
thus created ; for, meetingthe E^fyptians at a place indicated 
by Herodotus, near the Fountain of Theste, they inflicted 
npon them so serere a defeat, that few were left to conrey 
to Memphis the tidings of their calamity. Success, however, 
did not cement the bonds of their union, nor confer security 
upon their rising commonwealth. On the contrary, a series 
of dissensions led to the separation of a lar^e body, whe, 
abjuring the authority of their prince, founded a new estab* 
lishment at Barca as the rivals or enemies of their Grecian 
brethren. 

This misunderstanding was soon followed by war, in which 
the Cyrenians sustained some heavy losses. Insurrection 
and murder carried their horrors into both countries, and 
the interposition of Egypt was again implored by Pheretime, 
the mother of Arcesilaus, the fourth of the name. Aryandes, 
the deputy of Darius Hystaspes, listened to the complaint of 
his royal supplicant, and sent to the scene of contention an 
able general at the head of a commandmg force ; but before 
adopting decisive measures, he deq»tched a messenger to 
ihe people of Barca, desirins to be informed whether they 
were guihy of the crimes laid to their charge. On their ac- 
knowledging that they had put to death ^he King of Gyrene^ 
be 'gave orders that his troops should advance, accompanied 
by a fleet, which proceeded alone the! coast. After a loag 
siege, Barca fell into the hands of the Persian leader, who^ 
in violation of a sacred promise, committed the inhabitants to 
the revenge of the enraged Cyrenians, by whom they were 
butchered in the most inhuman manner. The town itself 
appears to have fallen^ into decay, and, at no great distance 
of time, to have been rshnquished in favour of the port, 
which gradually rose into some consequence. 

From this period tin the conquest of the Persian empire^ 
the affairs oi Gyrene are hardly mentioned in contempora* 
neons history. Aristotle remarks that, in his time, the 
government was republican ; and it is not improbable that, 
after the extinction of their royal line and the success oi the 
army directed by Aryandes, the whole country became sub- 
ject to the oriental vicen^, in the form of a province. At 
the thne when the dispute took place between the people dF 
Carthage and the C^enians, concendne the limits ot their 
lespecUve domains, it may be presumed, from the account 
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tnnnnitted of it by Sallust, that democracy was already 
established among the descendants of the Spartan emigrants. 
At aXL events it is asserted by Strabo that uiey continued to 
enjoy their own laws tiU Egypt was subdued by the arms of 
Alexander. After the deatn of the Macedonian hero, th^ir 
country once more became the prey of contending adventur- 
ers, and was at length delivered into the hands of King 
Ptolemy by the genial Ophelias. A brother of the Egyp- 
tian monarch, named Magas, reigned in Gyrene fifty years ; 
and it continued to be ruled by the Grecian dynasty of prin- 
ces, now seated on the throne of the Pharaohs, till Ptolemy 
Physcon conferred it' upon his illegitimate son Apion, who 
afterward bequeathed it by will to the Romans. The senate, 
it is well known, accepted the bequest, but allowed the sev- 
eral cities of the PentapoUs to be governed by their own 
magistrates ; and the whole territory, in consequence, soqn 
became the theatre of civil discord, and exposed to the 
tyranny of ambitious rivals, all of whom aspirea to the local 
sovereignty. LucuUus, who visited it during the first Mith- 
lidatic war, restored it to some degree of tranquillity ; but the 
source of dissension and internal broils was not entirely 
removed until the Cyrenaica, about seventy years before the 
birth of Christ, was formally reduced to the condition of a 
Roman province. At a later period it was united in one 
government with the Island of Crete— an arrangement which 
subsisted in the days of Strabo, whose attention, as the geog- 
rapher of the empire, was particularly drawn to its territorial 
distributions. 

It is conjectured that during the period which- Cyrene en 
joyed the greatest prosperity, was when it acknowledged' the 
authoritv of the Eg^tisn kings who succeeded Alexander — 
an epoch when art was in the highest perfection, and literal 
tnre in equal esteem. For the same reason, it appears prob- 
able, that when the Romans, to punish a tumult, destroyed a 
laiffe portion of the city, they must have spared the temples 
and other public buildings ; for the principal remains which 
mtoet the eye of the traveller are decidedly Grecian, of an 
early age, apparently still more ancient than even the Ptole- 
maic dynasty. A similar remark applies to the tombs ; al- 
though amonff them there is a greater variety, embracing ex- 
amples of all styles in the succeaaive eras of African or 
European architecture. 
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HittQiy does not sopplf us with the means of detenmniBg 
to what causes its final desertion ought to be aseribed "; bnt 
it admits not of 'any doubt, th|it, in the fifth centuiy, it was 
already a heap of ruins, and that its wealth and honours were 
transferred to the episcopal city of Ptolemais. The entire 
devastation of the Ghreek settlements, however, in that part 
of Africa, was not ejected till the reign of Chosroes, the 
Persian emperor, who, in the year 616, overran Syria and 
Egjrpt, and even advanced as far as the confines of the 
modem Tunis. "His western trophy vras erected," says 
Gibbon, '* not on the walls of Carthage, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli ; the Greek colonies wtre finally extirpated ; 
and the conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, 
returned in triumph through the sands of the Libyan desert." 
The Saracens completed the work of the Persians ; and for 
seven centuries tms once fertile and populous region has 
been lost to- civilization, to commerce, and even to geograph- 
ical knowledge. For three parts of the year Cyrene is un- 
inhabited, except by jackals and hyenas ; while, during the 
remainder, the wandering Bedouins, too indolent to ascend 
the higher range of hills, pitch their tents chiefl^r on the low 
ground southward of the summit on which the city is built. 

But most readers will be disposed to take a ^eater inter- 
est in its present condition than in its ancient history, and to 
lead the events and acquisitions of the past in the relics 
which still remain of primitive art and magnificence. The 
latest and best authorities on this subject are Delia Celta, an 
Italian physician, M. Pacho, and the two Beecheys ; all of 
whom examined the Pentapolis in person, and have also pub- 
lished their observations on the interesting countiy through 
which they passed. 

In proceeding westward along the coast of the Cyrenaica, 
the traveller finds his attention arrested by the ruins of Apol- 
lonia, once a port and seat of merchandise belonging to the 
African Ghreeks. It is situated in a bay formed by high 
cfififs, which, beinff very precipitous towards the sea, render it 
almost inaccessible hy land, eiusept through those deep ra- 
vines that occasionally open upon the shore. A succession 
of Tocks projecting into the water, firom east to southwest, 
probably served as the base of the ancient mole, which on 
that side protected the harbour ; and upon the remains of this 
natural bastion are the vestiges of buildings, of which some 
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•re also seen rismff oat of the wtTes. On the beach are 
the rains of certainlioiisee of importance ; among ^hich are 
•everal columns of Pentilic yiarble, still entire, larffe blocks 
of wrought granite, and* a few arches that seem to hsTe sup* 
' jwrted a magnificent edifice. Near the hills are the remains 
of an aque&ct, canstrncted for the purpose of conveying 
water to the town ; and npon the stones are numerous in* 
scriptions, which, t];iough defaced by time, serve as records 
of tne power of the ^mans, and their frequent intercouisd' 
with this part of Africa.* 

We learn from the same authors, that Greek inscriptions 
are also found aaaong the difierent firagments of those antique 
piles ; and one, in particular, which the Italian discovered 
near the sea, has given rise to some discussion. He remarks, 
that it was executed in strange and whimsical characters, 
very troublesome to copy; but which, he thmks, supply a 
memorial of the people, wh6, at various periods, have fire* 
' quented or ruled over Apollonia.t 

This port, the ancient harbour of Gyrene, and known in 
former tmies by the appellatjim of Sosusa, is now denomi* 
Dated by the Arabs Maraa-Suza. Hiat it is the celebrated 
port of the chief seat of the Grecian settlements tiiere can 
oe no doubt, .as well from its magnificent remains as firom 
its position, which coincides with that laid down by t^s best 
geographers ; being 100 stadia fimn Naustadmos, 160 from 
ue promontory Phycus, and 80 from Gyrene. Surrounded 
by precipitous heights towards the interior, its principal use at 
present is to afiSsrd an asylum to the natives, when pursued 
by those bands of robbers who dwell near the Gulf of Bomba, 
and who sometimes extend their predatory excursions as far 
as the recesses of the mountains which foim the western 
bonndaiy of Derna.t 

The actual condition of this remarkable place affords % 
atronir instance in support of the opinion advanced by mos^ 
travellers in (Northern Africa, that the Mediterranean is en- 
croaching fast on its southeiii shores, while it is gradually 
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reeedinff from those of Italy, Dalmatia, and the Morea. 
From Sua cause, portions of the elevated ground on which 
the front of the town was built, are continually falling -in; 
the scene or stage of the principal theatre outside the wails 
has been wholly swept away by the waves ; and the tombs 
along the beach aie commonly filled with water. The public 
^edifice now mentioned appears to have rested partly on the 
natural rock and partly on the citadel ; and the seats must 
have been approached from above, there being no entry at 
either side. As the ranges of the subsellia are still very per- 
fect, the effect of the building, as it now presents itself, is that 
of a stupendous flight of steps leading down from the bank on 
which they repose to the level of the orchestra, long ago 
washed away by the sea. 

The eround-plans of several other buildings in ApoUonia 
may stiU be traced with no small degree of certaintv. Those 
of the Christian churches in particular are very decided, as 
well as the remains of a noble structure, of a similar form, at 
the western extremity of the town. The handsome marble 
columns, that now encumber the edifices which they once 
adorned, afibrd evident proofs that no expense had been 
spared in the erection of tnese magnificent temples ; for the 
material of which they are composed is, not found in this part 
of Africa, and must have been transported from a great dis- 
tance at an immense cost On the centre of the shafts of 
some of these pillars. Captain Beechey observed the figure 
of a large cross engraved : they have all been originally 
formed of single pieces, some of which still remain entire, 
and would, he thinks, be no inappropriate ornaments to 
churches of modem construction. The reflection which rises 
in the mind of the gallant oflicer is at once natural and be- 
coming ; he regards these splendid monuments of Christian- 
ity, in a country labouring under ignorance and supersti- 
tion, as afibrding pleasmff memorials of early piety, and recid- 
liog Uie active times of Cyprian and Anastasias, of the philo- 
noStne Synesius — jumself a Cyrenian — and other aistin- 
guished actors in those memorable scenes which Northern 
Afiica once presented to an admiring world. But the grass 
is now growing over the altar-stone, and the munificence 
wbkh. ^ve iHrth to these stately buildings is visible only in 
then: rums. 

Bat Cyrene itself w still more interesting than its post. 
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Its position, we are told, is on the edge of a range of hSls, 
about 800 feet in height, descending in terraces one below 
another, till they are each met by me level ground, which 
fiftms the summit of the next declivity. At the foot of the 
upper, one, on which the city was built, is a fine sweep of 
table-land, most beautifully varied with w4$od, among which 
are scattered tracts of barley and com, and meadows covered 
a great part of the year with verdure. Ravines, the sides of . 
which are thickly planted with trees, intersect the country in 
various directions, and supply channels for the mountain- 
streams in their passage to the sea. This elevated platform 
extends east and west as far as the eye can follow it ; while 
the lower range, which runs alone the whole coast of the 
Cyrenaica, is likewise richly wooded, and diversified with 
deep glens. The height of the latter may be estimated at 
1,000 feet ; and the city, which was placed on the upper one, 
must have been about 1,800 feet above the level of the Medi-* 
terranean, of which it commanded a most extensive view. 
The prospect, indeed, is described as truly magnificent, and 
is said to remain in the mind undiminished in interest by at 
■comparison with others, and to be as strongly depicted there 
after a lapse of years, as if it were still before the eyes in aU 
the distinctness of reahty. 

It has been stated that the sides of the mountains did not 
descend abruptly to the plain below, but in terraces, one un-i 
der another, which at lenpth terminate on the level of the 
beach. The inhabitants have skilfully taken advantage of 
this formation, and shaped the ledges into roads, leading 
alon^ the side of the hill, which seem to have originally com- 
municited with one another by means of steps cut in the 
rock< These drives ai« to this day distinctly Imed with the 
marks of chariot-wheels, deeply indented in their stony sut- 
face. In most instances, the cliffs rise perpendicularly from 
one side of these aerial galleries, and are excavated into innu- 
merable tombs, which have been formed with immense labour 
and care, — the greater number being adorned with architec- 
tural ?a9ades built asainst the polished rock, and thereby con- 
tributing much to the beauty of the scene. The outer sides 
of the esplanades, where tluB descent takes place from one 
lenge to another, are ornamented with saicephagi and mon* 
wnental tombs ; while the whole space between the terrace* 
Bttst bAve b^a completely fiUea with fimilwr atradine^ 
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These, as well as t}ie excavated sepulchres, exhibit teiy sa- 
perior taste and execution ; and the clusters of dark-green 
furze and slender shrubs, with which they are now partlr 
overgrown, give, by their contrast of form and colour, an ad- 
ditional effect to the multitude of white buildings, that spring 
np in the midst of them, ^ 

The tombs generally consist of a single chamber ; at the 
end of which, opposite the doorway, is an elegant facade, . 
almost always of the Boric order, cut in the rock with consid- 
erable taste and exactness. It usually represents a portico ; 
and the number of columns by which it was supported varied 
according to the length of the ro6m. Between the pillars 
were niches cut deep into the mountain, for the reception of 
Che ashes, or bodies of the deceased ; the dimensions of which 
were also regulated by the height of the columns and their dis- 
tance from one another. In several of these vaults were dis- 
covered remains of painting, exhibiting historical, allegorical, 
and pastoral subjects, executed in the manner of those found 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii ; some of which,'We are assured, 
were by no means inferior to the best i^Mcimens |»eserved 
in these cities. It appears, moreover, that the different 
members of the architecture must, in many instances, have 
been coloured ; examples which may be adduced in confirma- 
tion of an opinion founded on the recent discoveries at Ath- 
ens, that the Greeks, like the Eoyptians, were in the habit 
of staining their buildings, and uereby sullying the modest 
hue of their Parian and Pentilic marbles. 

In a ravine on the western side of the city were likewise 
found a number of tombs, similar in most respects to those 
already described. In truth, the various terraces formed 
into roads seem to prove that the people of Cyrene delighted 
in streets of sepnlcoral monuments, and were wont to take 
their pastime surrounded by the mouldering bodies of their 
ancestors. In passing along the galleries here, Mr. Beeche^ 
discovered one mstance of a mixture of two orders of arcbjf 
tecture in the same buildin^f — ^the portico being raised oa ' 
Ionic columns surrounded with a Doric entablature. 

But, if the exewoaUd tombs are objects of much intereet, 
those also which have been huiit on every side of this aiii> 
eient town are no less entitled to notice and admiraCiOA. 
tSeveral months, it is said, might be empWyed in vaBkiaag 
drawings of the most conspicuous of these ele^iant structures ; 
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many of which are erected in imitation pf temples, although 
there are scarcely two of them exactly alike. A jadicious 

' obsenrer might select from these mausoleums examples of 
Grecian and Roman taste thrhugh a long succession of inter- 

' esting periods ; and the progress of the architectural art 
might thus be satisfactorily traced, from its early state among 
the first inhabitants of Gyrene, to its final decay in the hands 
of Italian colonists during the decline of the empire. Innu- 
merable busts and statues originally adorned these mansions 
of the dead, and many of them are still seen half-buried be- 
neath heaps of rubbish and soil at the foot of the buildings, 
of which they once occupied the most elevated parts. Those 
entirely above ground are usually observed broken into sev- 
eral pieces, or so much mutilated as to have become mere 
trunks ; but there is no doubt that great numbers are still 
existing in a perfect state, veiy little sunk under the surface, 
which might be procured at a thfling expense. Mr. Beecbey 
mentions, in regard to these remains of art, an absurd incon- 
sistency in the Arab character. The very same statue which 

- they would walk over day after day, without ever honouring it 
with a glance in passing, will in all probability be shivered to 
atoms the moment it becomes an object of particular notice.* 
, It need scarcely be observed, that the style of architecture 
in which the monumental tombs have been constructed varies 
according to the date of the building, and apparently, also, to 
the consequence of the persons interred in them, llie order 
employed, more especially in the earlier examples, is for the 
most part Doric. From certain circumstances it is conclu- 
ded, tnat the custom of burying the entire corpse very ffen- 
erally prevailed in Gyrene and other cities of the Pentapohs ; 
and this is one of the few instances in which any analogy is 
perceived between the cuqjtoms of the Grecian colonists and 
those of the E^ptians. It is certain, however, that the 
practice of bummg the bodies, and of preserving the ashes 
m urns, prevailed also among the inhabitants of the Gyre- 
naica, as it did in the other states whose origin was similar. 
But the tombs are not the only structures of which the 
plan and the materials may still be recognised. The ground 
on which the city stood is, indeed, so greatly encumbered 
with decayed vegetables, and a thick * stratum of new soi|» 
Ihat it is no easy matter to detect the numerous colanuitaBA 

• Proceedings, ii^r P <00* diCt 
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«Uluefi which lie half-baried in its boaom. Mr. Beechej and 
his friends discovered the remitins of two theatres ; bat so 
much was the mould now mentioned heaped about the walls^ 
that, had it not been for the'semicircular shape of the green 
masses which presented themselves to the eye, no one conld 
have suspected they concealed the ruins of large edifices. 
' The pillars which once ornamented the scene in the larger 
of these buildings had been thrown from the basement on 
which they formerly stood, and were scattered in various 
places along the whole length of the , range. Among them 
were several statues, which, appeared to have been pMiraita, 
executed with great freedom and taste, and beyond were the 
Corinthian capitals of the columns, which had roUed in their 
fall to some distance from their position. These, as well as 
the bases, were composed of a fioie white marble, the polish 
of which was in general very perfect ; and the shafls, coik- 
•isting of a coloured species, were formed of single pieces, 
which added considerably to the effect produced by the eoet- 
linest of the material. The able artist, on whose deacription 
We now refy, thinks that this theatre must have been Roman, 
and is disposed to ascribe it to the time of Augustus or of 
Hadrian. The whole depth Af the building, including the 
eeats, the orchestra, and the stage, -appears to have been 
about 160 feet, and the length of the scene about the same. 
The porticoes in therear of the seats are 350 feet long, and 
the space between these and the colonnade at the back of the 
acene, is of equal extent. The edifice would thus appear to 
have been comprehended in a square of 250 feet, not inclu- 
ding the depth of the portico behind the subsellia, which, it ia 
admitted, is raUier. uncertain. Like many of the Grreoian 
theatres, it has been built against the side of a hill, which, as 
at ApoUonia, fonna the aupport of the seats, the highest 
range of which must have been on a level with the platform 
at the back, firom whence the spectators descended to the lower 
benches. TIm situation of this place of amusement is said to 
be extremely deUghtfiil, and worthy of a structure which, 
when perfect, must have been a veiy beautiful object : the 
richness of the materials of which the c(^umns were formed 
adding greatly to its effect, in respect of splendour, if not pre- 
ciselj in point of taste.* 

* Beechey, p. 508. We quote the opinions of Mr. BeeolMy^ 
the Captain's brother. 
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The plan of the other theatre Taries materially from thct 
of the one now described, and its proportions are also very 
different. Instead of being approached from aboVe, like the 
other, there are five passages by which the spectators enter- 
ed, and two commnnicating with some place beneath the 
front of the staae, which, however, are so much blocked vp 
with rubbish, that it is impossible to explore themi Some 
TOWS of seats were found hollow — a fact which seemed • to 
give a degree of confirmation to a statement mentioned by 
Vitruvius, that the Greeks were in the habit of placing in the 
interior of their benches in public buildings a species of bra- 
sen vase, by means of whicn the sound was considerably im- 
proved. No materials remain to confirm the conjecture; 
i9r, although the vacant spaces in the subsellia were carefully 
formed, as if with the view of accomplishing some object, 
nothing was found in them except a few species of pottery. 
' No part of the stage, if we omit the lower section of a 
wall, is now standing. The width of the orchestra, where it 
joins the proscenium, is not more than sixty feet, and ita 
depth about eighty, while the roace occupied by the seats 
could not be more than forty. , Tliere are, however, extensive 
remains of certain buildings which must have been attached 
to the eastern side of this theatre ; so large, indeed, as to 
have enelosed public walks, and to have l^n ornamented 
with numerous porticoes and statues. Amonff these last there 
is one which, from the Ammon's head, and the eagles which 
decorate the armour, is sv^posed to represent a Ptolemy ; 
while near \t is another, wmeh must have been meant to do 
honour to a Berenice, an Arsinoe, or a Cleopatra. 

On the outside oi the walls, westward of the ancient city, 
ure the ruins of an amphitheatre, which must likewise havo 
been a striking object. It has been constructed on the veigo 
of a precipice, conmianding a most extensive and beautiful 
view, and receiving in an its puiity the freshness of the 
northern breeze, so grateful in an African climate. Part of 
it, as usual, is built against the side of a hill, which support- 
ed the seats fronting the precipice ; and that portion of it 
which bordered upon the verge of the Desert rose abruptly 
from the edge, like a stupendous wall, overlooking the conn- 
try below. The foundations of this pact of the edifice ap* 
poar to have been remarkably strong, and are even now very 
eompleta ; but the sul)sellia raised uponthem have been Um^ 
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bled from their places, and lie around in broken masses. On 
the side which has the hill for its basis nearly forty rows of 
seats are stiU remaining, one above the other ; and though 
each of these is fifteen mches in height, the edge of the pre- 
cipice i^ppears from the upper range to be quite close to the 
lowest, slthough in fact the whole of the arena, not less than 
100 feet in diameter, intervenes between them. There are 
traces of a Doric colonnade along the margin of 4he cliff, 
forming the north side of one of the enclosed spaces con- 
tiguous to the amphitheatre. The capitals are said to be 
beautifully executecd. 

As few remains df dwelling-houses are obserred on the^ 
northern side of the town, it is supposed not <to have been 
very closely inhabited. There seems, however, to have been 
no want of public edifices ; for travellers have distinguished 
the ruins of two spacious temples, as well as of the stadium, 
that ornament of Grecian towns. Of the former, the largest 
is 169 feet in length and 61 in breadth. The architecture is 
Doric, of the early style ; and the capitals, though much de- 
faced, still exhibit proofs of excellent taste and workmanship. 
The smaller temple, besides being built on rising ground, 
has the additional elevation of a very solid basement, consid- 
erably above the level of the surface. The dimensions are 
111 feet by 60. The capitals of some fluted columns lyins 
at the bottom of the emmence are of no decided order, and 
present, it is thought, a mixture of Greek and "Egyptian — a 
combination which will not be deemed improbable within 
the precincts of Gyrene. The stadium has felt more than 
either of the fanes now described the wasting hand of time ; 
the course is . overgrown with the rankest vegetation, and 
nearly all the maspnry has disappeared. The length is some- 
what more than 700 feet, the width being about 2M) ; and,, 
like the theatres, it seems to have had some contiguous 
building subsidiary to its uses, and comprehended in its plan. 
Still, it IS allowed, that in the tombs are preserved the finest spe- 
cimens of Grecian art now extant in Gyrene ; nearly the whole 
of this famed city, including its public and private structures, 
being reduced to an nndistuguishable mass of rubbish. 

But there is reason to doubt whether many of the grottoes 
which wear the appearance of repositories for the dead, 
were not rather originally intended as abodes for the living. 
This is the opinion of M. Pacho, who found in a mountam 
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between Gyrene and Apollonia a yast number of exoavatiomy 
whieh had not in his eyes the slightest indication of a so* 
pulchral design. Some of them are so capacious that yoa 
may enter them on horseback. Several are adorned in fiiont 
with a monolithic portico, and an open hall ; others have 
either a straight or a winding ayenue ; and one of them is dis- 
tinguished by a handsome staircase, cat in the solid rock, 
and adorned with an arched roof of masonwork. This ex- 
pensive canopy, he thinks, was intended to shelter from the 
rains the inhabitants of Cyrene, who came hither to inspect 
the merchandise sent from their port ; for, " doubtless," he 
adds, ** these large hypogea were magazines." They have 
for many years offered a convenient residence to the Arabs 
of Barca ; and whde tribes have successively taken up their 
abode in them. Hordes of banditti, it is true, have occasion^ 
ally invaded these peaeeftil retreats ; have driven away their 
occupants, and made them a receptacle for their plunder ; but 
their ascendency has never been of long duration. The 
neighbouring tribes have united ; the robbers haye been dis- 
persed ; and the lawful proprietors have gained possession of 
their troglodytic town.* 

In the ravine beyond the western limits of the city, thiv 
tntveUer discovered an excavation which, in point of magni^ 
tnde and beauty, surpassed all that he had examined in an^ 
other quarter. It appears to be situated about halfway be-^ 
tween the bottom ot the dell and the level of the plain aboye, 
from both of which there are regular approaches cut with in*- 
finite csre. Having entered the cavern, he found himself iiy 
a vast quadrants surrounded with a low bench. At the far* 
Uier end is a square altar, aboye which is a larger niche, de* 
signed, as he imagined, to receive the statue of the presiding 
deity. The walls are overgrown with a rank vegetation, whie& 
it is necessary to tear down in order to decipher the inscrip- 
tions with which they are covered. It may be seen st the fint 
glance that they belong to very different epochs ; every cor- 
ner of the e^^avation being bedaubed in the most fantastic 
maimer. Some are deeply engraved in letters of five or six 
inches long, while others are in so small a character as to b« 
scarcely perceptible. Besides which, here and there occur a 
nnmber of unconnected names, such as Aristoteles, Alexan*- 

* V(qrag« dm la BCannarique, p. 193. 
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itr, Jaaon, and AgtUiociw. It winild leem, eontiauM M. 
pKho, that the place was an ezearated temj^e, conaeeirete^ 
probablj to one of the principal divinities of Cjrene, and thafe 
stnn|[en came to visit it in the discharge of a sacred da^. 
The situation, too> of this reli^ons monument, near the oni^ 
forest which is fbund in the yicinitv of the town, appears to 
accord perfectly with the presumed object and origm of this 
wood ; leading back the mind to the yery earliest period of 
the Greek colony in Libya. The majestic cjrpresses which 
compose it are thus yiewed as the descendants of those trees 
which the chief of the Battiades consecrated to the seryice 
of the gods.* 

It is not improbeUe that the scenes now described gaye rise 
to the fiction of the " petrified yiUage" mentioned by Shaw, 
which for a time ezcitfKl no small interest among the philos- 
ophers of Europe. The Tripoline ambassador at London, 
to ndiom inquiries were addreased relatiye to so strange a phe- 
nomenon, reported, on the authority of a friend who had been 
upon the spot, that it comprehended a large town of a circu* 
hx figure, which had seyeral streeu, shops, and a magnificent 
castle belonging to it ; that his informant saw different sorts 
of trees, but mostly the oliye and the palm, all turned into a 
Uuish or cindernsoloured stone ; that there were men also in 
different postures and attitudes, some of them exercising 
their trades and occupations, others holding bread and similar 
articles in their hands ; that of the women some were giviiv 
suck to their children, while others were sitting at their knea£ 
ing-trougbs ; that in entering the castle there was a man ly» 
ing upon a gori^feous bed of stone, with guards standing at tiie 
diwTs armed with |ttkes and spears ; imd that he obsenred 
dferent sorts of animals, such as camels, oxen, asses, hones, 
sheep, and birds, all of them conyerted into stone, and of the 
same bluish colour. Some of the figures were said to want 
their hands, others a leg or an arm. It was farther related, 
that seyeral pieces of petrified money had been brouffht from 
thence ; not a few of which were as large as an £ngush shil- 
ling, widi a horse's head on the ime side and unknown charao* 
ters on the other.f 

* Voysge, dec, p.-sao. Modem Trayeller, Africa, yol. l,j». 174. 
t Travels or Observations relating to seyeral Parts of Batba* 
17, yoL i., p. 286, Edinburi^ edition, 180& 
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The Necropolis of Cyiene, with its namaroos stataes andl 
chunben, Tanoaaly coloured, might weU 8i]g|[est to the snper- 
stitious mind of an ignorant Bedonin the notion of a pebifi^ 
town. Delia Cella affohls the materiais of a differant ezpl»» 
nation, by alluding to the depodtions which take place in the 
natural cayes of calcareous mountains. - He Yisited one of 
these near Safsaf, which, he remarks, had ac<}uired great ce- 
lebrity from the credulity of the neighbouring inhabitants^ 
who, in the stalactites, discover the images of petrified gods, 
men, and monsters, every one giving to each fantastical form 
ttoo'name which suits his fancy.* 

Dr. Shaw had been induced to perform a dangerous jour- 
ney to Hamam, in Numidia, having been assured by the 
Arabs, with the most solemn asseverations, that a number of 
tents might be seen there, surrounded by cattle of different 
kinds converted into stone. On arriving, however, at the 
place, he had the mortification to find that all the accounts 
which he had heard were idle and fictitious, and without the 
smallest foundation except in the extravagant brains of the 
natives. He tells us, moreover, that about forty years prior 
to the time at which he wrote, M. le Maire, the French con- 
sul at Tripoli, made inquiry, at the desire of his court, into 
the truth of the popular rumour as to petrified bodies at Ras 
Sem. The janizaries, who, in collecting the tribute, travel 
every year through the district in question, promised to giat- 
ify his wishes ; adding, however, that, as an adult person 
would be too heavy to carry, they could only undertake to 
bring him the body of a youn^ child. Aftet a great many 
difficulties, delays, and disappomtments, they at lenffth pro- 
duced a little Cupid, which they had found, as he afterward 
learned, among the ruins of Leptii, and, to conceal- the de- 
ceit, they broke off the quiver uid some of the other charac- 
teristics of this insidious deity. Adepts in firand, they repre- 
sented to the Frenchman that, if they had been detected in 
the act of putting into the hands of an infidel one of the un- 
fortunate Mussulmans whose remains they had visited, they 
should certainly have been strangled by their countrymen ; 
and, upon the ground of this fri^tful hazardt they raised m 
charge of 1,000 dollars. In short, his most earnest inquiries, 
•appofted by the offer of great rewards, brought notViing to 

* Travels in'Barbary, p. 183. 
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light. After aending a mtmber of indmduals espvettly, and 
at no small cost, to make discoveries, be could neTer leain 
that any traces of walls, buildings, animals, or articles of fur- 
niture, were to be seen within the verge of the petrified dis- 
trict.* 

. Captain Smyth, of his majesty's ship the Adveature, like 
the learned author just named, was prevailed upon to travel 
as far as Ghirza on a similar mission ; being informed by the 
Sultan of Fezzan, who had recently returned from a marau- 
ding expedition, that he passed through the desolate city, 
which abounded in spacioi:^ buildings, and was ornamented 
with such a profusion of statues as to have all the appearance 
of an inhabited place. This account, supported h% several 
collateral circumstances, impressed him with the idea Uiat it 
most be the celebrated Ras Sem, and consequently inspired 
him vrith a strong desire to repair thither. After a toilsome 
march -of nine days* duration, he was sorely disappointed on 
seeing some badly-constructed houses, of comparatively mod- 
em date, and a few tombs at a small distance. On ap- 
proaching the latter, he found them of a mixed style, and m 
very indifierent taste^ decorated with ill-proportioned columns 
and clumsy capitals. The recrnlar architectural divisions of 
frieze and cornice being negleeted, nearly the whole depth 
of the entablatures is loaded with absurd representations of 
warriors, huntsmen, camels, horses, and other animals, in low 
relief. The human figures are miserably executed and gen- 
erally small, varying, even on the same tomb, from three feet 
and a half to twelve inches.f 

la the neighbourhood the captain observed a monumental 
obelisk of heavy proportions, and near it four tombs, present- 
ing a similar style and ornaments with those already descri- 
bed. They are remarkable, however, as combining more dis- 
tinctbr a mixture of Greek and Egyptian architecture, a&d 
are placed so as to give a singular mterest to the scene. A 
wandering Bedouin, who had resided some time in the valley, 
produced e fine medal, in brass, of the elder Faustina, which 
he had feund in the immediate vicinity. The tombs appear 
to have nemained uninjured by the action of either the sun or 

* Travels, vol i., p. 292. 

t Captain Smyth's Journal ifl printed in Captain Beechey'a 
work, p. 504-512. 
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the atmosphere, and therefore the sculpture, if such it ought 
to be called, continues in its original completeness. 

As these edifices are near the Fezzan road, people from 
tile interior have been occasionally induced to examine them ; 
and, being the only specimens of the art they ever saw, they 
haTe»not unnaturaUy, on their arrival at the coast, described 
them in glowing colours. It is the opinion (^ Captain Smyth, 
that it must have been this nucleus, as he calls it, which soon 
•welled into a petrified city, and, at length, not only attracted 
the curiosity of Europe, but also obtamed genend belief in 
Africa. It has been deemed a species of pilgrimage, as the 
caravans pass, to resort thither^ and to utter or inscribe a 

Srayer for the unhappy Moslem who are confined to that 
reaiy sohtiide in the form of stone. Notwithstanding the 
diminutive size and despicable execution of the carved figures, 
the Turks view them with admiration and respect, extolling 
the powers of art which, in its imitations, can approach so 
near to the wonderful works of nature !* 

Such was the only direct issue of the journey to the petri- 
fied city at Ghirza ; in the course of which, however, though 
the result fell short of his expectations, more was obtained 
and accomplished by Captain Smyth than has yet rewarded 
the exertions of any other travellers who have compared the 
actual state of particular districts with the florid descriptions 
given of them bjr the Arabs. 

As an apology for the d^eption practised by the natives 
on themselves, 4s well as on strangers, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that, in the opinion of Mr. Beechey, who accompanied 
his brother, all the excavated tombs were originally adorned 
with paintings in body-colour, representing compositions 

* It is still more probable, that the idea of a petrified city has 
been suggested by the appearance of Cyrene and other towns 
of the Pentapolis. Bruce, who also visited Ras Sem, remarks, 
" I was not rortnnate enough to discover the petrified men and 
hones, the women at the chum, the little children, the cats, 
the dogs, and the mice, which his barbarian excellency assured 
Six Huis Sloane existed there: yet, in vindication of his ex- 
cellency, I must say that, thougn he propagated, he did not in- 
vent this fiilsehood ; the Arabs who conducted me maintained 
the same stories to be true till I was within two hours of the 
place, when 1 found them to be false." It is deserving of notice, 
that the Ras Sem of Shaw and Bruce cannot now be identified. 
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either of figures or animeli. The preTailmg teints are bhie 
and red. The tri^lyphs and some other members of the 
facades were invanably stained blue, the mouldings and other 
details red ; while the larger parts of the entablature seem to 
have been unifonnly left plain. In an excavated tomb with 
a Doric portico, there was found a series of beautiful little 
subjects painted on the frieze of an interior fa9ade, each com- 
position occupying one of the metopes. The outline of these 
highly-finished groups has been very carefully pot in with 
red ; the local colour of the flesh and the draperies has then 
been filled in with body-colours, and the lights touched on 
sharp with a full and free pencil, greatly resembling the fine 
execution of the paintings at Herculaneum aiid Pompeii. 

No object at Gyrene appeared more interesting than the 
Fountain of Apollo, whence issues a stream well calculated 
to refresh the weai^ trayeller. At \he foot of the hill which 
supplies the water is an excavated chamber, from which there 
is an opening cut into the interior of the rock, to a distance 
not yet ascertained ; and alon^ this channel the current flows 
with great rapidity, till it precipitates itself into a basin formp 
ed to receive it on a level with the floor of the apartment. 
On one side of the cascade are two cellars, or rather one di- 
vided into two parts ; and in the farther section is a second 
basin, sunk below the level of the chamber, which appears to 
have originally conmiunicated with the stream by means of 
a small aperture in the rock just above it. This reservoir, it 
is thought, must have been originally devoted to the service 
of the priests^ who had the charge of the sacred fountain, in 
the performance of their religious eeremonies. Nearly op- 
posite to it is what appears to be the principal entrance, 
where was found a tablet broken into two pieces, and also 
the fragment of a fluted column. On the former, which is 
of white marble, are sculptured three female figures in ex- 
cellent style, and finished with all the delicacy and taste of 
the most refined periods. In front of the approach, two por- 
ticoes appear to have been erected ; and on a part of the clifi^ 
at right angles with the face of the precipice, is ha inscription 
in r^ric Greek recording the name of the founder. 

The channel or passage, we are told, is formed entirely ia 
the rock firom which the stream issues, and continues in an 
irrsffulai course more than a quarter of a mile into the heart 
of ue moontain. The sides and roof of it are flat, wh«ia 

MS 
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time and the action of the cntrent have not cdnoded the anr- 
lace ; but the bottom is encumbered with stonefe bedded fast 
u the clay. The height in general was about five feet; 
though in some places where there appear to have . originally 
been flaws or fissures in the stone, the roof was so mucn 
raised as to enable the visiters to stand upright. After ad- 
vancing about thirteen hundred feet, it becomes so low that a 
man cannot proceed farther without creeping upon his hands 
and knees, and then finishes in a small aperture scarcely a 
loot in diameter, beyond which it is not possible to proceed.* 
C^>tain Beechey mentions a singular fact as to inscrip- 
tions found on the sides of the channel into which he and 
his fiiends had adventured. They observed that the clay, 
washed down in considerable quantities by the current, was 
occasionally plastered against the sides, and smoothed very 
carefully wim the palm of the hand. In this they thought 
they perceived 'something like letters, which upon a more 
minute examination they discovered to be sentences in the 
Greek lan^ase ; several of which, from their dates, must 
have remained on the wet clay more than fifteen hundred 
yean. Th^ preservation of these, says the gallant author, 
" may certainly be accounted for by the dampness of the 
l^lace, and its extreme seclusion, wnich would conspire to 
prevent the clay from cracking and dropping off, and from 
being rubbed off b^ intruders ; but we were not prepared to 
meet with inscriptions engraved on so yielding a substance, 
and certainly not to find that, having oitce been written, they 
should have remained on it down to the present day, as peN 
ftct as when they were left there by those whose visit uey 
were intended to commemorate. They consist, of course, 
chiefly of a collection of names, many of which are Roman ; 
■nd the eacrliest of the most conspicuous dates which we re- 
maiked and copied (for it would take whole days to read and 
eopy them all), were those of the reign of Dioclesian. We 
coold collect no other facts from those which we read, than 
that a priest appears to hkve oflkiadted at the fountain after 

 " The mouth of this fountain," says Delia Cella, *« Is very 
ingeniously excavated, and is connected with a tunnel extending 
ftr into the heart of the hill, into which I penetrated a few yards, 
notwithstanding the assurances of my guidefe that it was the 
waal randenoe of malignant spirits.** 
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Cytene became a Roman Golony, whose name and calling 
are usoally written after the name of the visiter. They are, 
in general, yery rudely scratched with a point of any kind-— • 
la sword or knife perhaps, or the stone of a ring — and often 
with the point of the finger. We observed a few Arabic in- 
scriptions among the rest ; but were so much occupied in 
reaoing over the Greek ones, in order to gain some intelli* 

gance respecting the fountain, which mi^t serve to throw 
ght npon the period at which the channel was excavated, 
or other questions of interest, that we neglected to copy 
them. There is an appearance in one of the Greek inscrip- 
tions of an allusion to me name of Apollo, the deity to whom 
we suppose this fountain to have been sacred ; but the lettmv 
are not sufficiently clear to establish the faSct decidedly,^* 
though we do not see what other sense could be ^iven to 
^e words in question with so much probability of bemg that 
which the writer intended ; and it is plain that the sentence, 
as it now stands, is incomplete; We could not succeed in 
finding any Greek dates of antiquity, although the Greek 
names are very numerous ; but a persoii accustomed to the 
many negligent ways of writing the character, with plenty 
of time and light at his disposal, might probably succeed in 
finding Ghreek inscriptions of more interest than we were able 
to discover in the mass of writing here alluded to-~a great 
portion of ii^ch, as might naturally be expected, consists 
of rude scrawls and hasty scratches. That tne fountain con* 
tmued to be an oljject of curiosity, and probably of religious 
veneration, after the cession of the country to 'the Romans^ 
may, however, be inferred from what we have stated.; and 
a minimum may at least be established with respect to tha 
date of the excavated channel, if we cannot ascertain the 
precise time of its formation, or whether it was cut at one or 
several periods. Some hours had elapsed firom the time of 
omr entering to that of our reappearance ; and we really be*> 
Ueve that ue Arabs of the place, who had collected mem- 
selves round the fountain to see us come out, were extremely 
disappointed to find that no accident had befallen any one of 
itiB party, in spite of the demons so confidently believed to 
haunt its dark ind mysterious recesses."* 

* Proceedings of cbe Expedition to explore the Northern Coast 
«f Afiica, d&c. By Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., F.B.S., (k 
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LetTing Gyrene, the trareller whoee face ie turned towards 
Tripoli soon finds himself in the midst of beautiful scenery, 
and on the road to the mafnificent plain of Merge, in which 
was situated the celebrated town of Barca, the second in im- 
portance of the whole Pentapolis. The path, deeply marked 
with chariot-wheels, and thereby indicating an extensive in- 
tercourse when occupied by civilized men, leads through 
▼alleys for the most part well cultivated, and omamentid 
with copses of pine, cedar, laurel, lauristinos, cypress, myrtle, 
box, arbutus, and numerous stately trees, which were flourish- 
ing in the greatest luxuriance. Among these the convolvulus 
and honeysuckle twined themselves ; and red and white 
roses, marigolds, and o^er flowers, with a great variety ot 
beautiful ferns, Vere ever3rwhere scattered over the contigu- 
ous hills. The forms of the landscape were at the same time 
remarkably picturesque ; and here and there a ruin of some 
ancient fortress, towering above the wood on the edge of a 
precipice, contributed to give a romantic oharaoter to the 
scene. 

Barca, though perhaps more ancient than the establiah- 
ment of the GreoK colony, and unquestionably a place of 
much consequence, can now hardly be traced in the valley 
which it once adorned. Its name, which is supposed to be 
PhcBnician, might, perha|M, justify the opinion of those who 
conjecture that it owed ita original foundation to the brother 
of iXdo, though Herodotus, as we have found, states ez- 
pvessiy that- it was built by the brothers of Arcesilaus, king 
of Oyrene, who, alienated from his court by some domestic 
broils, sought for themselves a new residence beyond the 
limits of his dominion. It was taken and plundered by tl^e 
Persians under Amasis, who sent many of its inhabitants as 
prisoners into the territory of his master ; but the decay into 
which it finally sunk is understood to have had its origin in 
the rise of Ptolemeta, its seaport, now usually ranked as one 

A51. Respecting the allusion to ApoUo, Captain Beechey ima- 
gines ** the words to have been hi Upns rov ittyuxjov AmXXuvos, 
hut the 9S is wanting after AvoXAoiy, and the m in iuy^vtov ; In 
which latter wK>Td uso the < and y look more like an a and r. 
The rest of the inscription is clear ; and were we only to give il 
as a fragment, tiri upui ro« . • • (vtov AvoXXoiv . • there would 
probably be Qo do^bt rajs^d with respect to the maimer of rand- 
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of the Fi¥e Cities. Strabo, Pliny, and some of the older 
geographers, assert that the town just named was erected 
li|>on the very spot where Barca had stood; but Ptolemy 
with greater accuracy fixes the site of the one on the shore, 
and of the other at some distance in the^interior^ Scylax, 
in his Periplus, places the latter about 100 stadia or ei^ht 
miles ftoifi its port — a circumstance which, in the estimation 
of Bella CelU, tends to conciliate the discordant narratives 
of the ancient writers, and authorizes him to say, that he 
discoyered the ruins ^oC Barca at a situation in the plain of 
Merge, about two hours' walk from Ptolemeta, along a yery 
steep path towards the southeast. These ruins consist of 
tombs, walls iallen down and scattered over a level space, 
and weUs of veiy great depth, some of which still afford most 
(Bxcellent water.* 

The author of the " Expedition to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa" remarks, that near the oentre of Mer^e is a 
ruin now called Marabut Sidi, and also, that a few miles to 
the southeast of it' are the remains of an inconsiderable 
town, which is said to have been built by a celebrated she* 
reef, but of which, it is added, so little is now standing, that 
the plan of the buildings could not be satisfactorily ascer* 
tained. It is not improbable that this is the same place of 
which the Italian speaks with so much confidence, as the 
sui^sed site of Barca — an inference which derives no 
small plausibility from an examination of the physical proper* 
ties of the soil and the features of the surrounding landscape, 
all agreeing, in most respects, with those ascribed to the 
position of the ancient capitals of this interesting territory, t 

The plain of Merge loses none of its beauties on the west- 
em side, where it borders on Ptolemeta, the Ptolemais of the 
Greek authors and Dohneita of the modem Arsbs. The 
vicinity of this town is wild and romantic in the extreme ; 
and on approaching it through a deep glen, one might 
imagine himself transported to the channing secluded val- 
leys of Switzerland or Savoy. It is trae, that in the Cyre* 
naica, nature is on a less-extended scale, but it appears in a 
form not less captivating on that account ; and were a person 

* Travels in Baibaiy, p. 217. Strabo, lib. xvii Ptin. Hiit. 
Natur., lib. v., c. 5. 
t Beechey, p. 395. 
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dropped into the eastern Tale of Ptolemeta, be would nerer 
for a moment conjecture that he was in Africa — that parched 
and desert region, so repulsive to the fancy of a European. 
This enchanting retreat rises gradually from the sea, winding 
through forests of pines and flowering shrubs, which thicken 
as the sides of the mountains become higher and more 
abrupt, till it loses itself in the precipitous part of the range 
that bounds it to the southward, and presents 'a dark barrier 
of wood shooting up into the clear blue sky. On reaching 
the opposite end of this verdant amphitheatre a new scene 
appears. Among the trees which clothe the decUvities of 
the hills are many handsome sarcophagi of Greek and Ro- 
man workmanship, all executed in stone, together with seats 
of the same material for the convenience of those who might 
choose to repair thither either to indulge their grief or to 
gratify their taste. 

The position of the town, it is observed, has been remark- 
ably well chosen. In its f^ont was the sea, and on either 
side a ravine, where are still observed traces of fortifications 
which must have secured its flanks against any sudden at- 
tack ; while the only passes by which it could be approached 
from the high ridge on the south, were defended by strong 
barriers drawn completely across them. Two bridges appear 
to have been thrown over each of these hollows, one of 
which is still somewhat entire. The streets sloping down 
gradually from the ground which forms the foot of the moun- 
tains, were thereby sheltered from the ^inds heated by the 
sand of the Desert. Captain Beechey is of opinion, that 
there is no place on the coast of Northern Africa, between 
Tripoli and Ptolemeta, which can be compared with the latter 
for beauty, convenience, and security of situationT-Lebida 
alone excepted. He observes, however, that when he arrived 
there, the greater part of the town was thickly overgrown 
with wild mangolds and chamomile, to tiie height of four or 
five feet ; and patched of corn were here and there ^wing 
even within the city walls. The solitude of the ruins was 
not broken by aniinals of any description, except a smal} 
number of jackals and hyenas, which strayed down after sun- 
set in search of water, and a few owls and bats, which started 
out from their retreats when they heard the tmwonted aooiiA 
of the human voice.* 

* Beechey, p. 300. 
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It 18 nokoned that the walls of PtoleoMta, when entire, 
must have enclosed a quadrangle of 18,000 English feet in 
careuit ; and the portion which may still be traced from the 
existing remains, surroonds a space of at least 13,000. A 
line drawn through the centre of the city from north to sooth, 
would be about 4,800 feet in length, and that across it from 
east to west, would be about 4,£k). The whole circumfOK 
rence of the town, accordingly, must have been somewhat 
less than three English miles and a half, its length rather 
short of a mile, a^ its breadth a little more than tlffee 
quarters. 

Approaching from the west,' there is seen an insulated 
gateway likei triumphal arch, oyerlookiiu^ the desolate ruins. 
An amphitheatre and two theatres are stiU visible ; the latter 
are close to the relics of a palace, of which only three col- 
umns are standing ; and the former is constructed in a large 
quarry, in which the seats have been partly excavated, those 
portions only being built which could not be formed in the 
rock itself. The mterior court of the palace is still covered 
with tesselated pavement, and beneath it are very spacious^ 
cisterns, regularly arched, communicating with each other, 
and receiving air and lisht from the yard above. Bruce, 
who, though be confounded Ptolemeta with Teuchira, was 
certainly here, imagined that the pillars belonging to this 
building were the remains of an Ionic temple, and even de- 
scribes them as being executed in the best style of that order. 
lAter travellers have questioned the accuracy of his conclu- 
sion, and deny that the appearance of the celomns gives any 
countenance to the opinion he entertained. But were the 
resemblance to the early Ionic much greater than it really is, 
the existence of a Gre<^ inscription, which is built into the 
basement of the columns, bearing the names of Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy Philometer, together with another twttked upside 
down, mentioning that of Arsinoc conjointly with Ptolemy 
and Berenice, would prevent the attributing to them an ear- 
lier date than the times of the sovereigns whose leigns are 
commemorated. * 

At the northeastern pait of the town there is a structure 
oi very large dimensions, the outer walls of which are still 
standing ta » considerable height ; but it is acknowledged 

• Beechey^p. 3M. 
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that the plan of it* interior is not sufficiently apparent to an-, 
thorize any conjecture as to the purpose which it was meant 
to serve. On its northern face are three large quadrangular 
tablets of stone inserted into the wall, each fire feet in length 
hy four i|^ breadth, on which are cut Greek inscriptions ; and 
to the westward and southwestward of this building are 
dkany interesting remains of private dwelling-housesi pi&cee, 
and baths. 

Signor Delia Cella, from the inspection of the style of 
architecture which prevails herq, was induced to hold the 
belief that Ptolemeta must have had an Egyptian origin, or^ 
at least, that many of its public edifices were erected during 
the period when Cyrenaica was subject to the rulers of th« 
Nile. But it is maintained, on the contrary, by Engilish trav- 
ellers, that this city presents in its ruins nothing which is not 
either Greek or Roman ; and that the profusion of unneces- 
sary ornament, which generally distinguished the later pro—* 
ductions of both these nations, is very different from the 
manner of decoration observable in such remains as are truly 

E*" tian. It is not asserted, that there are no examples of 
taste at this ancient cit^ ; but it appears, that by Ua 
jieaXeiT part of the buildings now remaining have been 
constructed since it became a Koman colony, and that there 
are none to which a higher antiquity can be assigned than 
the period at which the country was occupied by me Ptole- 
mies. 

At the western extrenuty of the town, the attention is 
arrested by a large and veiv lofty dormitory, constructed on 
a basis of solid rock, which has been purposely insulated from 
the quarry in which it stands. It assumes the appearance 
of a siately tower, and forms a striking feature in the sce- 
nery about Ptolemeta, being seen from a considerable dis- 
tance. It is, indeed, says Delia Cella, a magnificent monu- 
ment, supported by a vast square base cut in the side of the 
hill. The entrance is of a triangular shape ; and within are 
several rows of cells for the reception of the dead. Suppo- 
sing that Ptolemy Physcon, the first Esyptian sovereign of 
the Cjrrenaica, laid the foundations of tms town, the doctor 
concludes that the mausoleum must have been rais^ by the 
same hands; since it was useless for the king* who preceded 
him'to have tombs here, when their usual residence was in 
Egypt ; nor is it likely to hava been erected aftor his time. 
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becaoM it cannot be supposed that, with the feeUngs of his 
nation in respect to bnnal-places, he would submit to hAye a 
sepulchre undistinguished from those of his subjects.* 

lieaying these wrecks of former magnificence, the traveller 
still enjoys the delight of most beautiful scenery, as he makes 
his way to Teuchira, another member of the Cyrenaic Pen- 
tapolis. The name of this town was changed, when under 
the dominion of Egypt, to Ajsinoe first, imd afterward to 
Cleopatra ; but its original appellation has so far survived the 
others as to appear in Tauchira or Tocra, the term applied 
to it by the modem Arabs. Its histoiy, indeed, occupies no 
conspicuous place, either in the annals of the Qreeks or in 
those of the Moslem. The fortifications, which were repaired 
by the Emperor Justinian, remain in a good state of preser- 
vation ; bemg built of massy blocks of stone, many of which, 
from the inscriptions they bear, mtst evidently have formed 
a part of more ancient structures. 

Though situated near the shore, Teochira could never 
have been a seaport, being much exposed to northern gales, 
and altogether incapable of receiving any protection from the 
resources of art. Little now remains within the walls to 
engage the^ attention of the architect or antiquary; for, so 
complete has been the destruction of the houses, public and 
private, that the eye perceives nothing besides a mass of 
rdbbish, and a few fragments of sculpture lying scattered 
around. The streets appear to have been buUt m squares, 
and to have crossed eacn ether at right angles. One of these 
must have extended from the eastern to the western gate ; 
and towards the centre of it there were found some cdumns 
and the remains of an arch. In various other parts, to the 
northeast and southwest in particular, there are imposing 
relics of fiillen pillars and entablatures, which have doubtless 
belonged to sumptuous buildings. There are also some 
interesting fragments at the noraieastem angle of the city, 
where part of a quarry has been enclosed within the walls for 
the better defence of the place : a fortress has likewise been 
erected at the same point, in an elevated position, which 
appears to have been the st]X>nghold of the garrison. It is 
supposed, that in former times there must have been numer- 
Ms statues in Tenchira ; but few or none have escaped the 

* Proceediogs, dec., p. 384. Travels in Barbery, p. 21fi. 

N 
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barbarirai of the VandalB, and the ignorwit fanatidsm eif 
those by whom they were succeeded as masters of the proY* 
ince.* 

The rains of two Christiao churches are still distinctly per- 
ceptible, in both of which the part devoted to the altar was 
on the eastern side. The excavated tombs whichi after the 
manner of oriental cities, abound in the neighbourhood, con- 
tain a variety of Greek inscriptions ; though it must be ad- 
mitted, that as they are chiefly confined to names and dates, 
their interest is not very great. It is not unworthy of re- 
 mark, Itowever, that in one of them was discovered an un- 
questionable proof of Eg^tian ascendency ; the titles of the 
months being expressed m the Coptic language — ^the vernacu- 
lar dialect of the Lower Nile. Many of these caverns, we are 
told, and probably the most ancient, are now buried under a 
mass of drifted sand ; and among them it is not unlikely that 
some notices might be detect^ both entertaining and in- 
structive ; thougf such as were examined did not present 
any thing of sufficient importance to remunerate the toil and 
expense necessary to open a passage into their interior. They 
appear, indeed, extremely rude compared with those of Cy- 
rene and Egypt, and the inscriptions are, for the most part, 
very imperfectly cut. In general, they have only one cham- 
ber, three sides of which are in some instances occupied by 
niches cut into the wall for the reception of bodies, fa some 
.of the tombs there are no places discernible for human re- 
mains — a circumstance from which an inference has been 
drawn that the corpses must have been burnt, and only the 
ashes reserved for the funereal mansion. There is no trace 
of embalming to be discovered either at Teuchira or Ptole- 
meta ; no fragment of a cinerary urn, nor of vases of any 
description. The dampness of the climate in the winter 
season would, no doubt, conthbate very materially to the 
destruction of all these remains ; but Uie chief cause, un- 
questionably, why they have so entirely disappeared, is con- 
nected with the usaffes of the Arabs, who, in the rainy sea- 
son, convert these dwellings of mortality into residences for 
themselves and their cattle, t , 

On the road to Bengasi, the ancient Berenice, there are 
muiy tokens of civilization and improvement, now long neg- 

tlhid^p.373. 
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lecied by the baibarian inhabitants. Walls, aiehes, door* 
ways, and pieces of broken columns, attest the indastary and 
skill of former ages, in places where rank grass and neglected 
shrubs now harbour numerous serpents. At Birsis and 
Mably^—under the latter of which denominations the term 
Neapolis is supposed to be concealed — ^there are various i«^ 
mains of buildings which establish the probability that flour- 
ishing towns once existed ^here, and enjoyed the benefits of 
an enlightened government The country around, too, is 
described as at once fertile and lovely, consisting of a plain 
expanding between th6 mountains and the shore, covered 
with flowers, and presenting every symptom of an inexhaust- 
ible soil. 

As Bengazi itself stretches still further towards the north, 
the extent of (he level ground between the sea and the hiOs 
is much increased, constituting an uncommonly fine district, 
capable of supporting a large population. But, though the 
situation be excellent, the town itself is equally destitute of 
el^ance and comfort. The houses are built after the manner 
usually followed by the Arabs, with rough stones and mud ; 
amd in the' wet season, accordingly, nothing is more coounon 
than to see them melt down into a heap of moist earth. 
When a cabin falls, it is generally left in a state of ruin, and 
the family remove to some other spot, without troubling 
themselves farther about it ; the consequence is, we are UAal 
that the streets are often nearly blocked up by mounds of 
this nature, which form in winter accumulations of mire, and 
in the dry weather scatter clouds of dust in the eyes of the 
passengers. There is, how«v6r, nothing peculiar to Bengazi 
m the scene now described, for every Arab town and village 
presents, more or less, a similar spectacle. 

With so many objects to attract them, it cannot be sur- 
prising that such a place should be proverbial for flies ; and, 
m fact, we find travellers asserting that among the various 
annoyances with which the place abounds, these are, perhaps, 
the most serious of any, or, at all events, those from which it 
is least possible to escape. They follow you ever3nvhere, 
settle on any part of the arms, legs, and body, which the heat 
of the w;eather obliges you to leave uncovered ; creep obsti- 
nately into the comers of the eyes and up the nostrils, int» 
the hoUows of the ears, and often fly down the throat, nearly 
choking you, should the mouth happen to be open. AJt 
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I, eTery part of the diihes and their contents are eor* 
ered with them as soon as they are produced ; and every 
fluid becomes a trap for as many of these creatures as can 
crowd upon its surface. In short, says Captain Beechey, 
there is literally no riding or walking, no readmg or writing, 
no eating or resting one's self in any part of Bengasi in com* 
fort for them ; and if at night they take np their accustomed 
position on the ceijing, and give place to the fleas and mos- 
chetoes, the first dawn of morning finds them on the wing, 
and all alive to reconmience their operations.* 

The harbour, which was at one time safe and capacious, 
cannot now admit vessels drawing more than seven or eight 
feet of water ; while the fortifications, originally constructed 
to defend it, are so miserably decayed, that when a British 
^p lately approached it, the Bey requested that the usual 
salutation might be dispensed with, lest the concussion should 
bring down the walls. Its chief protection, therefore, is 
■uppiied by a reef of rocks, which narrows Uie passage so 
much that no stranger can enter it without the aia of a pilot. 

There is not a single place of amusement or public resort 
in an^ part of this gloomy town ; its inhabitants idling or 
sleeping away the greater portion of their time, without ap^ 
pearin^ to entertain the slightest desire of in]|>roving their 
condition or of enlivening the monotony of their pursuits. As 
the religion and laziness of a Turk equally prompt him to 
depend more upon the interposition of Providence than upon 
his own exertions, he uses no means, and rarely has recourse 
to any precautions ; and hence, centuries after centuries may 
pass away without witnessing any advancement in knowl- 
edge, any redress of grievances, or any progress in the arts 
which bless and adorn human liife. Bengazi is said to con- 
tain about 3,000 inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are 
Jews and negro shives ; but the number of persons actually' 
residing in the place is continually varying, owing to the cir- 
cumstance that many remove to the country whenever the 
weather permits, to establish themselves in tents made of 
palm-trees. The Hebrews are a persecuted race, but uni- 
formly steady in the pursuit of riches. As usually happens 
in Mohammedan states, they are the principal merchants and 
tndeameu ; and their unremitted industry sJone enables i ' 

* Proceedings, &c., p. 28&-287. 
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to meet the heavy exactions which are made upon t&eir piop- 
ertj by the adherents of the prophet. 

The site now occupied by this dirty tovm was, as we have 
abfeady said, formerly covered by Berenice, and in still more 
ancient times by Hesperis ; but of these famed cities very few 
remains now appear above ground, to interest the sculptor, 
the architect, or the antiquary. This total absence of col- 
mnns and statues is aecribed to ^ common practice of tlie 
<\rabs, who, in building their huts, break into small pieces 
such of the stones belonging to the old edifices as are too large 
to suit their purpose. Many a noble friese and cornice, and 
many a well-proportioned capital, has been crushed under the 
hammers of these barbarians. Extensive ruins are stUi 
found about Bengazi, a little under the surface of the ground; 
and, accordinffly, whenever a house is to be erected, the pro- 
prietor, in order to obtain materials, has nothing more to do 
than to send a few men to excavate in the neighbouriiood, 
where they are sure to find a various and abundant quarry. 
On the beach, to the northeastward of the village, where a 
mound twenty or thirty feet in height is formed of the debris 
of the original town, coins and gems are frequently washed 
down in rainy weather ; and, after storms especially, the in- 
habitants repair to the shore, and sift the earth which falls 
from this bank, in search of a treasure on which Europeans 
have taught them to place a high, and in some instances an 
imaginary value.* 

Perhaps the most interesting objects in this romantic vi- 
dnity are the celebrated Gardens of the Hesperides, so long 
famed in song, and so often described as the only earthly 
paradise left to the possession of the human race. Along 
the shore there are some natural chasms or ravines, covered 
with beantiful shrubs and trees, and having at the bottom a 
level surface of excellent soil,^ several hundred feet in extent ; 
so that a person walking over the country comes suddenly 
iqx>n a delightful orchard, blooming in secret, and in the 
greatest luxuriance. The effect of these secluded spots, 
jnotected, as it were, from the intrusion of mankind by the 
steepnesa^and depth of the barriers which enclose them, is 
. niLnilar and pleasing in the extreme. 

flus gitoation coiresponds perfectly with the description 

• Beechey, p. aia 
Nt 
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of the Hbspendes given bySoylax, ivhoi«pmMntotikemM« 
sequestered spot of about two stadia^ or the fifth part of a mfle, 
across, filled wi^ fruit-trees of yarioot kinds, and inacceasi- 
ble on all sides. He farther relates^ that their diatanee from 
the port of Barca was 680 stadia, or rather more than aixtjr 
of our milefr—a space which agrees very well with the jonr- 
ney from Ptolemeta, the harbour to which he alluded. But 
all doubt as to the locality ought to be ramored by the fact 
that Bengazi was once called Hesperides, or He^>eri8— ^ 
circumstance which is attested by the high authority of Pto- 
lemy, the geogmpher, Pliny, and Stephanus. Not far fipom 
Berenice, writes the Roman naturalist, is the river Lethon, 
and the sacred grove where the Gardens of the Hesperides 
are said to be placed.* 

The first position of these happy retreats was supposed to 
be at the western extremity of Libya, being then the farthest 
bounduy of human knowledge in the direction of the setting 
sun. • The ideas with which they were always associated—* 
a circuit of blooming verdure amid the Desert-— were calca*> 
lated to make a deep impression on the lively fancy of the 
Greeks. There was suffgested also the image of islands, 
which ever after adhered to these visionary creations. As 
the first spot became frequented, it was soon stripped of its 
fiibled beauty; but as so pleasing a notion was not to be 
easily relinquidied, another was quickly found for it ; and 
every traveller, as he discovered a new portion of that fertilo 
and beautiful coast, fondly imagined that he had at length 
arrived at the long-sought-for Islands of the Blest. In Im 
end, when the continent had been examined in vain, ^J 
were transferred to the ocean which washes its weateni 
shores. The Canaries, accordingly, having never been passed 
nor even fully explored, contiuucS to be the Fortunate Islands^ 
not liom any peculiar felicity of soil or climate, but merely be- 
cause distance and imperfect knowledge left full scope to 
poetical fancy. We find Horace paining their delights and 
the happiness of their possessors in the most g^lewing laor 
ffoege ; describin|r them as « refuge still left for mortals fram 
ttiat troubled and imperfect enjoyment which they w«re doon^ 
ed to e^^Mrience in every other quarter of this tetrestrid globo.t 

 Ptol. Afhc«, tab. iii. Hist. Nat, lib. v., c. 6. 
t Murray's Account of Discoveries and Travels in Aftica, 
voLi, p. & Horat., lib. i., ods 10; lib. iv., ode 8. i;pod. 17. 
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As Gtpfuh Beechejr » entitled to t))e honour of hava^H 
discovered or identified the pleasant hermitage mentioned by 
ancient anthois, we give the concluding part of the nanatiTe 
in his own words : — " We hare shown,"* says he, " that the 
nature of the ground hi the neighbourhood of Beienice (or 
Bengasi) is consistent with the account of Scylax ; and that 
places like those which he has so minutely described^ are ac- 
tually to be found in the territory where he has laid down the 
gsrdens. This singular formation, so far as we have seen, is 
also peculiar to the countiy in question ; and we know of no 
other psrt of the coast of Northern Africa where the same 
peculiarities of soil we observable. We do not mean to 
point ottl any osifi of these subterranean gardens as that which 
IS described in the paesage quoted from Scylax ; for we know 
of no one which will correspond, in point of extent, to the 
garden which this writer has mentioned ; all of those which 
we saw were considerably less than a fif[h of a mile in di^n- 
eter ; and the places of this nature which would best agree 
with the dimensions in question, are now filled with water 
eofficiently fresh to be drinkable, and take the form of ro- 
mantic little lakes. Scarcely any two of the gardens we met 
with, however, were of the same depth and extent ; and we 
have no reason to conclude, that because we saw none that 
were lam enough to be fixed upon for the Garden of the 
Hesperides, as it is described in the statement of Scylaz, 
there is therefore no place of the dimensions required among 
those which escaped our notice ; particularly as the singular 
ibrmation we allude to continues to the foot of the Gyrenaie 
range, vi4iich is fourteen miles distant in the nearest nart 
from Bangui. At any rate, under the circumstances which 
are alreac^ before the reader, it will not be considered a 
visionary or a hastfly-lbrmed assumption, if we say that the 
position of these celebrated spots, long the subject of eager 
and' doubtful inquiry, may be laid down with some probabifit^ 
in this neifirhbourhood. The remarkable peculiarities of thia 
part of Northern Africa correspond (in our opinion) suffi- 
ciently well with the authorities already quoted to justify the 
conclusion we have drawn firom an inspection of the ground, 
and t9 induce us to place the Gardens of the Hespendes in 
one or other of the recesses described, rather than in 

* Psooeedinga, dtc, p. 32ft. 
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«iiy of the oases of the Desert, as suggested by M. GosseUin 
and others.** 

The yariety of position assiffned by ancient writers to these 
fairy Menes, is referrible, peniaps, not to any precise geo- 
graphical data, but to the operation of certain secret propen- 
sities deeply lodged in the human breast. There arises in- 
voluntarily m the heart of man a longing after forms of bein^ 
happier and more beautiful than any presented by the crea- 
tion before him — ^br^rht scenes, which he seeks and never 
finds in the circuit of real existence. But imagination easily 
creates them, in that dim boundary which separates the known 
from the unknown world. In we first discoveries of any 
suchregion, novelty usually produces an exalted state of the 
imagination and passions, under the ii^uence of which every 
object is painted in brighter colonrs than those of nature. 
Nor does the illusion cease when a fuller examination proves 
that, in the place thus assigned, no such beings or objects 
exist. The soul, as long as it remains possibfe, still clings 
to its fond chimeras. It quickly transfers them to the yet 
unknown region beyond ; and, when driven from thence, dis- 
covers others still ntore remote in which it can take refuge. 
Thus we observe these enchanted spots successively retreat- 
ing before the progress of discovery, yet finding, in the far- 
thest advance that ancient knowledge ever made, some more 
distant position to which they could fiy.* 

Havihg laid before our readers aU the more interesting 
notices which respect this fine country, originally colomzed 
by the Greeks, and long possessed by the subjects of Rome 
and Grand Cairo, we proceed to give a brief account of the 
provincial capital itself and its more immediate dependances. 

* GosseUin, G4ogra])hie Ancienne. Malte Bran, HistoiFe do 
la G^ographie, quoted in Historical Account of Discoveries and 
' Ttavels in Africai vol. i.i p. 7. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Tripoli aand iU imimediate Dependaneet, 

Ancient Limits of the Pachalic— Great JSyrtis teMom Tinted- 
Delia Gella and the Beecheys — Ghimines — Forts and Rttini^^ 
Tabilba— Remains of a Castle— Guhoas Arch—Braiga, a 
Seaport^ and strongly garrisoned-— Thought to be the ancient 
Aatomala— Sachrin, the southern Point of the Gulf— Shape 
of the Bay-<Cato, Lucan, and Sallust— Muktar— -Hndia— 
Linoof—Mahiriga— Fortress— Tower of Bengerwad— Suppo- 
sed to be that of Enphrantas— Charar— Medmet Sultan— 
Shuaisha— Hamed Garoosh—2:a0ran— Habits of the Natives 
— ^Their Dress— The Aspis of Ancient Writers— Giraif— Cape 
Triero — ^Mesurata — Salt-marshes- Gulf of Zuca — Lebida>- 
Ruins— Narrative of Captain Smjrth—Tagiora— Fertility- 
Tripoli— Appearance— Tripoli believed to be of Moorish ori- 
ginf-^ld TnpoU destroyed by the Saracens— Opinion of lieo 
Africanus— Favourable Judgment fonned by Mr. Blaqui^r^^ 
Moral Character of the Tripolines— Statement by the Author 
of Tully's Letters— Descnption of Tripoli by Captain Bee- 
chey — Pacha's Castle— Mosoues — Triumphal Arch— Inhabit 
tants divided into Moors and Arabs — Manner in which the 
Tuiks^pend their time — ^Peculiar Mode of conducting Con- 
versation— Bedouins— Their Dress and Manners— Tm Pia- 
nura or Fertile Plain— Visit to the Castle — ^Magnificence of 
the Apartments— Pacha's princibal Wife— Mode of Scduta* 
tion— Refreshments— History of Tripoli— Knights of Malta— 
Kajoot Rais— Admiral Blake— Sir John^Narlx)rough — ^Major 
Eaton— Revolution by Hamet the Great— The Atrocities 
which attended it — Fezzan — Siwah — Augila— Marabouts^ 
Scene witnessed by Captain Lyon— Drunkenness — ^Langua- 
ges ^M^en at Tripoli. 

Thb proper limits of this pachalie, towards the east, miffht 
perhaps be fixed with perfect accuracy at the border of ue 
desart which separates it from Cyrenaica and the minor de^ 
pendances of Egypt. It is true that the territory of Barca, 
including all the fine lands which lie along the coast, is at 
furesent sotnected to the ruler of Tripoli, whose aotfainity is 
partially ackoowledged to the Tflvy eztnmity of Manmriok 
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But it is not less mabifest, at the same time, that the ancient 
boundaries of the Carthaginian State, of which the three 
cities, Orea, Leptis, and Sabrata, made a part, did not extend 
beyond the remoter verge of the Great Syrtis — the point 
marked by the romantic legend of the Phileni — ^where the 
provinces governed by Cyrene may be conceived to have 
DOffun. 

The dreary space which intervenes between the eastern 
termination of tne Gulf and Cape Mesurata has been seldom 
troddeiji in modem times by the foot of a European. Delia 
Cells, the medical gentleman whose work has been so often 
quoted, attended the son of the pacha on an eipedition to the 
Bay of Bomba ; accompanying the army dunng the whole 
of their march across the Desert, and sharinff deeply in the 
sujSerings and privations which are inseparable from such an 
undertaking. Captain Beechey, also, with his brother and 
two other officers, performed, at a somewhat later period, a 
similar journey ; having been appointed Inr the Admiralty to 
examine the kne of coast from Tripoli to Dema, and if pos- 
sible to Alexandria. Although the travellers, in both in- 
•tatices, proceeded from west to east, we shall, according to 
the plan already adopted, arrange our details as if advancing 
from Bengazi towards the capital ; after which, conceiving 
that the connexion with Egypt, on which we have founded 
our scheme, shall have been sufficiently consulted, we will 
commence our description at the seat of each respective gov- 
ernment. 

Ghimines, then, is the first station southward of Bengazi 
which presents any thing worthy of attention. There are 
found the remains of several ancient forts, some of which 
must have boon constructed on. a peculiar plan. They are 
built of large stones of venr unequal size, put together with- 
out any cement, and made to fit into one another in the 
manner which has been called Cyclopian. Their form is a 

auare with the angles rounded off, and some of them are 
led with earth, well beaten down, to within six or eight feet 
of the top, the upper part of the waU being left as a panqiet 
to the terrace thus composed in the interior. In the centre 
of this artificial mouna are sometimes observed the traces 
of buildings, the roofs of which must have been higher than 
the outer walls ; and a space seems in all cases to nave been' 
Wft between these eentnl chambers and die piiapot, inwhidi 
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the garciflon might place themseWes when defending the fort. 
An opening like a window was noticed in one of the castles, 
which may hav^ been used for drawing \up those who entered 
it, as there was no other inlet whatever. The most of these 
stnictores have been surrounded with a trench, on the outer 
side of which there is generally a low wall strongly built with 
large stones. Some of them, which have been excavated in 
the solid rock, are of considerable depth and width ; and, in 
one instance, chambers were observed carefully dug in the 
sides of the trench. In this case, the ditch is about twenty- 
five feet broad and fifteen deep, the fortress itself being 125 
in length and ninety in width. The form is quadranffular ; 
and in the centre of each of its sides is a projection, sTopinff 
outward from the top, twenty feet in length by twelve, wni<£ 
appears to have served at once as a tower and buttress. 

No object of much consequence appears between Ghimi- 
nes and Tabilba, supposed to be the site of what Ptolemy 
calls the ** MaritinuB Stationes." Here are found the remains 
of a castle ; and on the hill just above it are the ruins of a 
.very strong fortification connected with it bv a wall five feet 
thick, earned quite round the precipice on which it is erected. 
This was defended on the side towards the land by a fosse 
thirty feet wide, duff out in the solid stone. The interior oC 
the rock on which we castle stands has been excavated into 
numerous galleries and chambers, which seem to have an- 
swered the j^urpose of barracks. In one of these are several 
Greek inscriptions, written with ink on. the walls, in what 
may be called the runninff-hand of the Lower Empire. In 
other parts were tombs likewise fabricated in the solid mass, 
some of which were entered by a quadrangular well, after the 
manner of those common in Egypt. In the wall fronting the 
south was observed, among the rubbish which encumbered 
it, part of an arch, constructed without a keystone, of square 
blocks ananged so as to touch each other at the bottom, and 
having the interstices above filled with a very durable cement. 
Examples of similar arches were found in various parts of the 
Syrtis, as well as of the Cyrenaica, denoting the great an- 
tiquity of the buildings to which they are attached. 

Proceeding along the coast, amid various ruins and salt- 
water lakes, the traveller reaches Braiga, a seaport town. 
Judging from the remains of several spacious fortresses, we 
may conclude that this at one time most have been a strong* 
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hr-gairifloiied pUoe. in a roU to n an wm chunber w«re seen 
the repretentatkm of a tAup and of a palm-tree, tketched on 
the surface of the cement, which is still as smooth and per- 
feet as the daj it was first wrought. The ground about this 
excavation, and indeed the whole neighbourhood, was strewed 
with fragments of pottery and glass ; among which was picked 
m> a brass coin of Augustus Cesar in very good condition. 
(& the contiguous hilu, too, are the vestiges of sundry forts 
of the usual quadrangular form, and ccmstructed of large 
stones very resularly uiaped— 4dl proving that Braiga must 
have been a mmtary station of considerable importance. Cap* 
tain Beecbey is disposed to identify it with the Aotomala of 
8trabo, although he admits that its position does not pre* 
cisely coincide with the description given by the great geog- 
rapher, who places it at the most southern point of the guUT, 
from which it is now distant a few miles. But, except this 
town, as he justlf remarks, there are no ruins on that part 
ttf the coast which can be supposed to represent the ancient 
Automata, the, remains of winch could not, in any circum- 
stances, have entirely disappeared. 

Sachrin is, propernr speaking, the bottom of the gulf; and 
few parts of the world, we are told, could present so truly 
desolate and wretched an ^>pearanee as its shores in this 
neighbourhood are found to exhibit. Marsh, sand, and barren 
rocks alone meet the eye, and not a single human being, or 
a trace of vegetation, is to be seen in any direction. The 
stillness of the niffht was not broken even by the howling* 
of the jackal or hyena; **and it seemed,'* says Captam 
Beechey, " as if all the animated portion of creation had 
agreed in the utter hopelessness of inhabiting it to any advan- 
tie." 

The form assumed by the southern point of the gulf, or 
Greater Syrtis, is very different from that commonly repre- 
sented in maps. Instead of the narrow inlet in which it is 
usually made to terminate, there veas seen a vnde extent of 
coast, sweemng due east and west, with as little variation as 
possible. The chart ascribed to Ptolemy is the only one 
extant which approaches to an^ thing like the actual line of 
the shore ; and every step which modern geographers have 
receded from this authority, has been a step £uther from the 
truth. It is deserving; of remark, however, that though tho 
ihtpo of the bay at Its southern extremity has been ftaj 
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inconectly laid down by recent cosmogmphefa, the latitode 
assigned to it is perfectly exact. , Veiy erroneoos notions, 
too, have been inherited from the ancients in regard to the 
nature of the soil adjoining the Syrtis. Cato is described aa 
leading his army through deep and bummg sands ; and Lucan 
has gi^en so exaggerated an account of 2ie same march, as 
to make his description almost wholly imaginaiy. Sallost 
also, in his stoiy of the Philsni, speaks of the level and sandy 
|>lain in which their monuments were erected, without either 
river or mountain by which the boundaries of the two coun- 
tries might be marked. But we are assured, that there is 
not now any plain of this description at the bottom of the 
gulf; and, on the other hand, that though there is no river, 
there is a range of hills not less than six hundred feet in 
height. These discrepances, however, must not be held 
sufficient to invalidate the testimony of resptetable antiiors. 
On a low coast, composed of loose materials, and often beaten 
by a hish. sea and violent gales, there will necessarily occur 
many changes of outline ; the shallows are fiUed up, and new 
inroads are made upon the land; and hence the narrow 
wedge-formed inlet, mentioned by Strabo as characterising 
the bottom of the gulf, may have long since disappeared^ 
either owing to the Mediterranean having advanced upon its 
southern shore, as is found elsewhere to be the case, or by 
the action of the desert-winds loaded with clouds of sand. 

Muktar, the next place in succession, is esteemed th« 
boundary of the districts of Sert and Baica, the line being 
marked, though rather indistinctly, by small piles of loose 
stones. It seems still to enjoy a trade in sulphur, which is 
brought to the coast frdm mines situated in the Desert, and 
finally conveyed to Braiga, where it is exported. The routs 
of the traveller in this desolate land presents very little vbp 
riety, being confined to a range of sand-hills and salt-lakes, 
which invite no inhabitants, rational or irrational, to distmb 
the solitude. Passing Hudia and Linoof, the weary pilgrim 
arrives at Maluriga, vmere are aeain discovered the vestiges 
of civilization. A quadrangular building, similar to those al- 
ready described, occupies me sununit of an eminence near 
the sea. No traces remain of its exttimal roof, but part of 
an arched one is still visible on the ground-floor within, 
virhich, from its inferior workmanship, may be attributed to a 
later age. Marks of walls are dro seen m the inside of ths 
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bnilduig, which have fonnerly diTided it ' into ehunben ; 
though in this case, too, the execution is extremely nide, and 
denotes a yeiy low condition of the arts. This fortress is 
sorroonded by a wall about a yard in thickness, enclosing a 
considerable area; but there is nothing resembling a trench. 
Neither is there any appearance of an entrance in the whole 
exterior of the structure, the heifl^t of which, even to the top 
of the turrets, is now not more uan fifteen or twenty feet. 

At the Cape of Bengerwad is a tower, which Captain 
Beechey imagines must be that of Eophrantas, mentioned !^ 
Strabo ; and at no ffreat distance are certain ruins, which he 
is inclined to identi^ with the town of Charax, commemora- 
ted by the same geographer. Owing to the cliff on which it 
stood hanng given way, the greater part of the building has 
fallen down upon the beach ; but though, in consequence of 
this accident, little of the plan can be satisfactorily made out, 
it is clear that it laaust have been a stron|fhold of no small 
importance. On both sides it would conmiand an extensive 
view of the sea, and it still overlooks many remains of edifices 
scattered over the plain in its rear. This situation, indeed, 
appears so well calculated, both by nature and art, for the 
establishment of a boundaiy-line, that the fort is regarded as 
having been the main defence on the common limits of Car- 
thage and Cyrene in the time of the Ptolemies. In fact, 
the tower of Euphrantas is so described by Strabo ; and of 
all the ruined fortresses on this portion of the Greater Syrtis, 
DO one accords so aptly with the delineation of that learned 
anthor, as the lofty structure at Benjgerwad. Still, so Uttk 
is said by the Greek writers respecting the buildings along 
the margin of the gulf, that it must be always extremely di^ 
ficult to assign any other name to the relics of forts and 
towns, than those by which the Arabs of the country are 
now pleased to distinguish them. Charax is pointed out by 
the great geographer as occurring, after the tower just de- 
scriM, to a person travelling from west to east ; but, before 
the position of this town can be ascertained, it will be neces- 
sary to decide upon that of Euphrantas, which, in a district 
presenting a continued chain of forts from one end to the 
other, cannot be easily accomplished. 

Medinet Sultan has also been an important military station, 
as may be inferred tmm the eitensive fortifications, of which 
it stiU presents the outlines. Thoii|^ the ^an of the buUd- 
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ngs be in a mat meacore* perfect, that of the walls codd 
not be 8ati«actor% made out. Within a qoadnuigii- 
lar encloeure is a subterranean storehouse or reserroir, 
'which api^ars to haye been first excavated in the soil, then 
formed with rough stones, and lastly, coated with an excel- 
lent cement, yet remaining almost wholly entire. There are 
several chambers, in some of which it was hoped inscriptions 
might be obtained, indicating the date and purpose of the 
work; but in this respect curiosity was altogether disap- 
pointed, no writing being discovered except a few scrawls m 
tiie Arabic character, m the neighbourhood are the remains 
of the town itself, which continues to retain the proujd title of 
Medina, or The City, where, however, its sreatness has no 
other memorial besides some good wells and tanks — a valu- 
able distinction, no doubt, in au parts of Northern Africa. 

Having passed Shuaisha and Hamed Garoosh, the country 
assumes a more pleasant aspect. The hills sre higher, and 
the valleys better cultivated. Flocks of sheep and goats 
also begin to appear ; and the sportsman finds hares, plovers, 
quails, curlews, and wUd ducks. But the traveller, amid 
die melancholy waste, perceives nothinff to awaken his recol- 
lection or amuse his fancy until he reacn Zaflfran, one of the 
most agreeable Btages on the long joamey fipom Bengazi to 
Tripoli. Delia Cefia describes it as adorned with meadows, 
fvSL of an elegant species of ranunculus, with very large and 
white flowers, and abundantly supplied with good water. 
Fragments of hewn stone, also, occasionally observed among 
the sand, gave proof that this part of the coast must at one 
lime have been inhabited; and, indeed, Strabo mentions 
several ports near Uie bottom of the gulf, the site of which 
corresponds not inaptly with that of the ruins, which ma^ 
still be detected by a careful eye. But the labour of identi- 
fying ancient towns, in a country so little known to the 
Greeks and Romans, has not hitherto been attended with 
any degree of success. Even in modem times, this portion 
of Africa is usually avoided by travellers, who, unless es- 
corted by a strong military force, and armed with despotic 
power over the persons and property of the natives, would 
find it impossible to traverse their wild domains. 

The Arabs who occupy the pasture-lands on the eastern 
limits of the Barcean Desert are still in a very low degree of 
dvihaatioa. The men pass their Utos in the moot complete 
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idleness, stretched out in their tents, or seated with theif 
heads between their knees, incessantly chewing tobacco and 
small bits of natron, which they procure from the interior, 
and is supposed to be that singular species of laminated car* 
bonate of soda, i^ich is found two days' journey from Fez- 
zan, and annually brought in large quantities to Tripoli. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the same mineral is gathered 
near the lake of Salaffuarilla, in the province of Venezuela, 
in South America, and is used by the mhabitants of the coun- 
try in the mastication of tobacco, in a manner very similar to 
that followed on the northern shores of Africa. Spinning 
and weaving camlets are the ordinary occupations of the wo> 
men, who are said to be very awkward at their work. The 
art is so little improved, that their instruments are exactly 
the same as th^ were in the a^e when they were first in- 
vented. The piece of stuff which is woven upon them lodis 
more like matting than woollen doth ; but owing to the ex- 
ceUent qualityof the materials, it is extremely son, and feele 
like plush. They are equally ignorant in the art of ginning, 
and of preparing the wool. Seated upon the ground, they 
pat a hcup of it under their feet, and, seiziujg a tuft of it, pasa 
It between their toes, pullinff and tearing it upward till they 
fasten it to a sort of spindle, round vmich they wind the 
coarse thick yam which they thus produce.* 

The inhabitants of Zaffirui are Bedouins, as are those of 
all the parts of the Syrtis-^there not being a single inhabited 
town or village between Mesurata and Bengaa. We found 
them, says Captain Beechey, hospitable and obliging, and 
never entered one of their tents without receiving a cordial 
reception.; their simple fare of milk and dates was always 
freely offered, and our horses were regaled with a feed of 
corn, which they usually found very acceptable. Fresh m^lk 
was not always to be had ; but they were never without a 
good supply of l^ban (sour milk, or, more properly, butter- 
milk) ; and we were seldom unwillinff to alight from our 
saddles to take a draught of this patriarchal beverage, which a 
lonff day's hard riding, through a country without roads, and 
under the influence of an African sun, made infinitely more 
palatable than will easily be imagined by those who can spare 
It ibr their pigs.t 

* Travels, 6te,, p. 109. f Proceedings, &c., p. 16S. 
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The men are said to he healthy and active, and the fe* 
males pretty and well behayed. The dress of the fonner 
consists merely of a coarse bftracan, with a red cap, and san* 
dais of camel's hide. The women wear a loose cotton shirt 
mider the baracan, and, instead of the sandals, are famished 
with laced boots. They have, as usual, a profusion of rude 
ornaments, and chaitos to avert the evil eye, and are not a 
Uttle anxioas to keep their faces veiled, or to avoid the socio* 
ty of strangers. 

The seabeach in this neighbourhood presents a very singu- 
lar and even formidable appearance, occasioned if large' 
blocks of stone thrown ashore and piled up by the force of 
the waves. The apparent regalarity in which these masees 
are heaped upon one another, suggests, at first view, the idea 
that they were intentionally placed there for the purpose of a 
breakwater ; but the long extent of the ranges soon exposes 
the improbability of this supposition, and leaves no dobbt as 
to the real cause by which the phenomenon has been pro' 
duced. The roar and confusion which a moderate gale of 
wind produces here, are such as in other places will be seidom 
foand to accompany the most violent weather. 

Zafiran is considered as the Aspis of ancient writers, and 
Mena Zaffran as the port of that city. From certain facte 
and measurements mentioned by Edrisi, Leo Africanus, and. 
others, it is supposed that Sert, a celebrated town, must have 
stood at no |y;reat distance. But the argument on which 
these conclusions are founded is much too minute to be in- 
troduced here, and is besides of very little interest to the 
general reader. Nor do the difficulties which beset the an* 
tiquary in this instance receiye any aid from the chronologer ; 
for an equal darkness hangs over the names and dates of 
most of the places which arrest the attention of a European 
between Mesurate and Pentapolis. It is conjectured, inaeed, 
with some show of reason, that the majority of them were 
erected by the Romans during the imperial government, at 
they- possessed at various times the whole of the nortbsm 
coast of Africa, and maintained an extensive communication 
ak>ng the shores of the Mediterranean, and even wiih the 
lands beyond the Desert. 

At Giraff a salt marsh or lake commences, which continues 
nearly to the termination of the Greater Syrtis. The scenery 
is extremely wild and desolate, ej^biting little besides 

0% 
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yifMm"*^ of sand, and rains of which the .very names htn 
peiiihed. At Arar were found some wells excavated in » 
oed of sandstone, ccmtaining the ezuvio of marine animals 
united by a calcareous cement. This stratum cannot b« 
▼eiy thick, for the water issues from the sides of the cavityy 
at the depth of five or six feet, and soon, clarifies itself when 
allowed to stand. Pliny was of opinion that the ^Msility of 
obtaining this indispensable liquid is occasioned by a process 
of filtration, whereby the rains which fall on the mountains of 
Mauritania are conveyed under the surface to a great dis- 
tance on' either side. Nor, according to the judgment of the 
Aathor of the Travels in Barbary, was the Iloman liaturalist 
wrong in ascribing the origin of these wells to the floods in 
the hilly district, which, not finding a channel to convey 
them to the sea, stagnate under the immense heaps of sand 
with which this coast abounds. The water does, no doubt^ 
taste brackish to lips accustomed to the limpid streams of 
Europe ; but, as the proportion of salt is really inconsiderable, 
it is presumed that the supply of moisture is not derived im« 
mediately from the ocean. Tn fact, the elevation at which 
such wells are dug must preclude the supposition that they 
could ever be filled by a natural oozing from the basin of the 
neighboaring deep ; and hence the water obtained from them 
must have some connexion with the peculiarity of the soil, 
which, however parched on the top, is abundantly moist at a 
litde depth.* 

After a march of two hours, the promontory which beffins 
at Mesurata sinks into the Mediterranean at the place culed 
by Ptolen^ Cape Triero. From this point the eye com- 
mands nearly the whole of the vast gulf known as the Groater 
Syrtis, as well as of the desert regions by which it is bor- 
dered ; and we can well believe that the heart of the traveller 
shrinks at the sight of such melancholy sohtudes, where the 
«aith is destitute* of its usual covering, and the surface so 
iat that not a single hillock can be descried. The shores of 
this dangeious recess were lately occupied by the tribe of the 
Welled All, who, rebelling against the Pacha of TripoU, 
w«re utterly exterminated by the bey, his eldest son. Se^ 

* ** Puteos tam^ hand dU&cilis binum ferme cubitorum inve 
niont altitudine, ibi restagnantibus Mauritania aquis.'*— Plis* 
llltt.Katar.,lib.v. ^ 
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eve in llie strength of their wildereeas, thej MMMiaated 
with impnnitjr eveiy one who attempted to peat thjongh it ; 
and the manner, dreading these miscreants sti41 more than 
tempests and quicksands, carefully avoided their inhospitahle 
coast. The head of the barbarian who commanded this saT- 
age horde was fixed upon a pole at the extremity of the gulf, 
in the year 1817, when Delia Cella performed his journey to 
the Oyrenaica. 

At Mesurata there is a town of the same name, about a 
mile from the sea, the houses of which are said to be wretch- 
edly constructed, and for the most part separated from each 
other by gardens or yacant sround. They are not more 
tiun ten feet in hei^t, built of pebbles cemented with mud ; 
the roof beins nothmg more than palm-leaves and straw ii^ 
terwoven, laid upon rafters, and daubed over with a mixture 
of sand and slime. The inhabitants derive their chief solv> 
sistence from the produce of the soil ; but there are also 
some manufactories of carpets and other goods, the principal 
beauty of which arises from the fine quality of the native 
wool emplored in their fabric. Caravans go from hence to 
Fezzan and Wady Ghraat, with cotton cloth, camlets, and 
coloured beads, the most envied ornament of the sable maideiKi 
en the banks of the Joliba ; for at the latter of these stations 
they meet the negro merchants from the regions beyond the 
sands, who carry those articles to Timbuctoo, in «Echangis 
for gold-dust, ivory, and slaves. 

It has been already mentioned, that salt-marshes prevail 
along the greater part of the coast, interspersed with pools 
of open water ; around whid^ in the send, are numerous in- 
crustations of marine salt, in euch abundaiice, too, that it is 
heard crackling under the feet of the horses and camels as 
Aey pass over it. This phenomenon is mentioned by Herod- 
otus as existing upon the border of that vast desert, which 
he describes as exten^gng from Egyptian Thebes, across the 
country of the Ammonians, as far as the Pillars of Hercules ; 
in other words, on the edes of the Sahara, where the surface 
of the sandy waste is still found mixed with the muriate of 
soda. But the Italian physician maintains that these marshes 
have no communication with the ocean ; observing that aU 
the wilderness is sprinkled over with snuU crusts, and that 
the hills which run towards the swamps are composed of the 
same materials, with this difference only, that the sand of 
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the high ground is aggregate' and compact, while that of the 
plain is loose and light. Notwithstanding, it is acknowledged 
that in some parts the pools of salt water, the incmstationa, 
and more especially the masses of marine salt, leave no 
doubt that the Mediterranean must have passed over the 
lower part of the coast at a comparatively recent period.* 

In truth, the occasional spreading of the sea over those 
desolate shores has given rise to the notion of a bay or inlet, 
which is supposed to extend about fifty miles into the in- 
terior. By D*AnviUe this indentation is called the Gulf of 
Zuca ; wlule it is laid down in the same dimensions by Ar- 
rowsmith, who does not, however, venture to give it a name. 
To account for this mistake, Delia Cella reminds his readers 
that the country contiguous to this part of the Great Syrtia 
is flat, and very httle raised above the ordinary level of the 
pea ; that though the shores are lined with sand-hills, they 
are frequently dispersed by hurricanes, and even shift their 
position from other causes ; that in winter the waves are 
forcibly driven upon the coast ; and tliat the currents, run- 
ning from north to south, greatly increase the body of water 
on the African side during the same season of the year. 
Hence, he is disposed to conclude, that under these circum- 
stances, the sea, breaking down the sandy ramparts on the 
beach, spreads itself over the adjacent plains and inundates 
a considerable tract of country, it accordingly happens, that 
the vast pools of salt water, which commence between Arat 
and Segamenffiura, although often disunited, form in winter 
one very spacious lake communicating with the sea, and con- 
tinuing as long as the causes just specified keep up its level 
to a certain hei^t. When those causes cease to operate, 
the communication is interrupted ; the return of heat pro- 
motes evaporation ; the lake awindles into a variety of small 
pools ; the spots from which the water has retired remain 
marsl^ ; and their edges, as soon as they have dried, present 
abundant depositee of marine salt. The stratum of sand 
which covers these deposites is no obstacle to the process 
of evi^ration ; for, as the whole soil is light and hot, th« 
«i(ape of the aqueous particles is thereby lather facilitat«4 
than checked.f 

* Travels in Barbary, p. 62. 

t Nanative of an Expedition, p. 66. 
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Leo Africaiias has ■dverted to Mesmtta u a pnmiic« on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, distant about a hundred miles 
firom Tripoli. He states, that it contains many castles and 
Tillages ; some on heights, and others on the plain ; adding, 
that the inhabitants were excessiyely rich, owing to theur 
attention to commerce and exemption from tribute. In his 
days, they were in the habit of receiving foreign wares, 
brought to them by the Venetians, and of carrying them into 
Nunudia, where they exchanged them for slaves, civet, and 
musk, frt>m Ethiopia, which they afterward sent to the Turkish 
market. The population of the district is supposed to amount 
to fourteen thousand, the greater part of whom are employed 
in the manufacture of carpets, straw mats, and earthen jars. 
Their gardens, which are carefully enclosed, produce abun- 
dance of dates, olives, pomegranates, pumpions, carrots, 
onions, turnips, radishes, tobacco, and cotton. But the 
place, it is obvious, is not now so flourishing as it was in 
the days of Leo, aiad its trade appears to be exceedingly 
trifling. 

Alitor Selin, which has nothing particular to recommend it, 
miceeeds Zeliton, a small town containing about five hundred 
souls. The houses, as usual, are built with mud and rough 
stones ; the roofs being formed of mats and the branches of 
trees, covered with a coating of earth. The numerous ruins 
which exist in the vicinity, and the frequent appearance of 
marble columns projecting through the mean walls of the 
cottages, seem to indicate its former magnificence as the 
'< Cisterns Oppidnm'' of Ptolemj. The port, which still 
bears the name of Mersa Zeliten, is described as an iosignifi* 
cant cove that would scarcely aflbrd shelter to a boat. The 
district enjoys, however, the advantage of a copious supply* 
of water, which might indeed be rendered much more valu»* 
h\e, could the Arabs be tau^^t to exercise a little industry 
and foresight. 

The same author writes in high terms concerning the pro- 
ductiveness of the plain which stretches from Lebida to daf 
Mesurata. It appears, in truth, to have been the most pq>- 
olous part of Libya in the time of Herodotus, who compares 
its exuberant fertility to that of the country round Babylon, 
then esteemed the richest soil in the worid. Nor is this ez^ 
traordinary degree of fruitfulness owing, in usf measuiev t* 
«h0 skill or asnduity of the inhabitants, bat proceeds sold^ 
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fiom the generous natme of the hmd, which is spontaneously 
covered with palms and olive-trees, entire strangers to cut* 
tivation. 

In this neighbourhood is the Ginyphus, now called the 
Wadj Khahan, which is said by Ptolemy to flow from certain 
eminences in the interior, styled the Hills of the Graces. 
There is a passaee in Strabo which is considered as leaving 
DO doubt upon the subject, for he speaks of a bridge con- 
structed by the Carthaffinians across the morasses ; and the 
remains of the piles which supported the arches of such an 
ediiice are still to be seen there. He likewise says, that the 
surrounding country was frequently inundated by the torrent ; 
and such is the case at present during the rainy season. The 
people of Leptis were probably supplied with water from the 
Cinyphus — the remains of an aqueduct extending from the 
niins of the bridfle to that town being still visible. 

Of Lebida itself, the Leptis Magna of former ages, nothing 
BOW appears, except some shapeless rains scattn-ed about, 
and half-buried under the mounds of sand, which the wind 
and waves mutually strive to accumulate upon the seashore. 
They consist of the remains of magnificent edifices, dilapi« 
dated towers, shattered colunms of red granite, broken csp- 
itals, and firagments of every species of marble ; among which 
the Parian, the Pentihc, and the oriental porphyiy, are the 
most conspicuous, and particularly worthy of admiration. 
This city is understood to have been founded in remote ages 
1^ the Phcenicians, and long afterward to have been a Roman 
cok>ny. In such a heap of rubbish, it is not easy to point out 
any vestiges of the more primitive structures ; but those of 
Itidian. oriffin are sufficiently denoted by the style of archi- 
tecture, and the ornaments of the capitals. It is well known, 
so grand were some of the edifices erected by those masters 
of the ancient world, that seven granite pillars, of an iqa- 
mense size, were, on account of their uncommon bean^, 
transported to France, and used in ornamenting one of the 
palaces built for Louis the Fourteenth. ' 

The account of Lebida jziven by Captain Smyth, published 
in the Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa, is extremely interesting ; and as he had the 
coBunand of a larger portion of time than usuallv falls to the lot 
of an ordinary traveller, the details with which he supplied hit 
" ' Captain Beechey merit a due shure of attention. He 
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lites that he ftrat viaited it in 1816, to ascertain whether it were 
possible to embaik the numerous columns lying on its sands, 
which the Pacha of Tripoli had offered to his majesty. These 
remains had, in his eyes, a very interesting appearance, from 
the contrast of their fallen grandeur with the mud-built yil- 
la^s, and the huts of the Nomadic tribes around. The city, 
with its immediate suburb, seemed to occupy a space of about 
ten thousand yards, the principal portion of which is now 
covered with a fine white sand, that, drifting along the beach, 
has been arrested by the ruins, and proved the means of 
preserving the pillars, capitals, cornices, and sculptured frag- 
ments, which it partly covers. On his return the following 
year, he was surprised to find that most of the valuable 
columns which were standing the preceding May, had either 
been removed, or were l^ing broken on the spot, and th^ 
nearly all of those remaming had their astragal and torus 
chipped off. He discovered uiat a report had been circulated 
of his intention to carry them to Englancl ; and as this scene 
had long been a quarry whence the Arabs provided them- 
selves wdth millstones, they had, in the meantime, been 
busily employed in breaking the finest shafts as a supply for 
their future wants in so necessary a branch of domestic 
economy. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging appearances, he en- 
gaged a hundred Arabs to assist him in effectinff an excava- 
tion near the centre of the city, in the hope of laying bare 
some specimens of anci^it art. But he soon had the morti- 
fication of perceiving, that Leptis had been com[detelv rav- 
affed in former times, and its public edifices demolished with 
diligent labour ; owing, perhaps, to what he calls the furious 
bigotry of the Carthagiman bishops, who zealously destroyed 
the Pagan monuments in all places under their control. From 
whatever cause it proceeded, the destruction is complete. 
Most of the statues are either broken to pieces or hammered 
into- shapeless masses, the arabesque ornaments defaced, the 
acanthus-leaves and volutes knocked off the fallen capitals, 
and even part of the pavements torn up, the shafts alone re- 
maining entire. With the view of gaining farther informa- 
tion, he opened an extensive necropolis or burial-place, but 
with little success. There were neither vases nor lachry* 
matories ; and his labour met with no reward besides a coarse 
species of amphors and some patera, with a few brass coins, 
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neither nure nor handsome, and principally dated in the reigns 
of SeTerus, Pupienusy Alexander, Julia Mammea, Balhna, 
and GordianoB Pius. A iramber of intaglios, poorly executed, 
were picked op4n different parts, as also some yery common 
Carthaginian medals, but nothing indicating hi|^ antiquity, 
or an improved state of the arts. 

In the course of this excavation, Captain Smyth had an 
opportunity of obsevring proofs of the fact abeady stated by 
us, that the greatness of this city must have been posterior 
to the Augustan age, when taste was on the decline. The 
colossal statues were in bad style, and most of the buildings 
had been oyeiloaded with indifferent ornament. Without 
the gates, diere are the .remains of yaiious aqueducts and 
reseryoirs, some of which are in excellent preseryation. In- 
deed, the whole plain, from the Margib HiHs to the Cinyriras, 
exhibits unequiyocal tokens of its ancient opulence «na Tast 
population. The gallant officer expresses his reffret that no 
works of art, properly so called, were recovered from the 
wreck of this provincial metropolis. He consoles himself, 
however, with the recollection, that during the summer of 
1817 many of the architectural fragments were moved down 
to the beach, where they were put on board a storeship for 
England ; together with thirty-seven shafts, which formed 
the prineip^ olnect of the expedition, and are now deposited 
in tne court of the British Museum. But the vessel, un- 
fortunately, was too small to admit three fine Cepolline 
columns of great magnitude, which, from their extreme 
beauty and ^rfection, he was extremely desirous to have 
removed.* 

Mr. Lucas, speaking of the remains of Lebida, observee, 
^t they consist of the ruins of a temple, and several tri- 
umphal arches. The fertility and beauty of the neighbour- 
ing plains discover the reasons which induced the Romans to 
erect a seaport town in a place where there is no natural 
harbour. A luxuriant vegetation, totally unaided by the Arab 
inhabitants, extends twenty-five miles to the eastward, and 
the interest of the scene is increased by the remains of a 
stupendous aqueduct, which conveyed water from a distant 
source. Mr. Blaqui^ mentions, that there are gateways, 
walls, an immense number of pillars, some of whicli are of 

* Pkooeedings, dee., p. 7i. 
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the finest ffranite, broken ttatiies, and maiblee^ with hiierip» 
tions in Greek, Latin, and Punic characters. Tliere ara 
also a great many scnlntnred friezes, which appear to have 
belonged to temples ; the remains of several Roman baths 
are visible near the city ;* and about a mile distant is an 
oblong terrace of fine Roman pavement, apparently connect- 
ed with an ancient theatre. Cameos, coins, medals, and 
bronzes, are frequently found by the natives, who sometimes 
take them to the town for sale, but as often destroy Uiem 
from motives of superstition. 

In approaching the capitiJ, the attention is attracted for a 
moment by some pleasant villages, distinguished by the name 
of Tagiura, which are supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Abrotonum. These hamlets are surrounded by en- 
closed fields, yielding abundant crops of com> fruit, and 
vegetables, and shaded by thickly^l^anted trees, among which 
are the olive and date. According to Delia Cella, the in- 
habitants of the plain between Tripoli and this station have 
made it a theatre of rural industry. It is a tract of coasi 
about twelve miles in length and three in breadth, bounded 
to the south by shifting sands, which divide it fixmi' the 
mountains of Gharian. Among the plantations of palm-trees 
are many delightful gardens, full of lemon and orange-trees, 
and protected by impenetrable fences composed of the Indian 
fiff. Ta^ura c<mtains about three thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly Moors and Jews, whose bouses are dispersed in 
ffroups over the face of the country, and who, besides their 
ubours as husbandmen, engage in the manufacture of coarse 
camlets, and mats made of leaves. At a little distance are 
a variety of Bedouin tribes, who feed their flocks on the edge 
of the Desert, as well as on an extensive plain called Turot, 
the verdant pastures of which are most grateful to the eye. 
If the industiy of these peonle were supported by the 
government, their lands might always be kept i^h by moist- 
ure from the bills, and rendered incredibly fertile, f 

But there is nothing in the character or manners of these 
migratory herdsmen so interesting as to justify farther details. 
We therefore proceed to Tripoli itself, the history and present 
condition of which abound with incidents at once more im- 

« tetters from the Mediterranean, vol il, p. 19, edition 1611. 
t Narrative of an Expedition, p. 22. ' 
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portant and intelligible to the reader, and which, though they 
are reflated by principles not a little different from those 
which influence the current of events in civilized countries, 
beffin to assume a closer affinity to the politics of Europe. 

It has been already mentioned, that the State of Tnpolis 
derived its ancient name from the three towns, Leptis Magna, 
Oea, and Sabrata; the domain attached to which may be 
described as extending from the Gulf of Sidra, or the Greater 
Syrtis, to that of Cabes, or the Lesser Syrtis. The modem 
city, which bears the somewhat altered appellation of Tripoli, 
is understood to occupy the site of Oea; being washed bv 
the sea on the north and east, while on the other two sides it 
is invested by a sandy plain. It is true that Oea is nowhere 
mentioned as a port, whereas the town by which it has been 
succeeded must always have touched the shore ; but as the 
Greek geographers were not very particular in their distinc- 
tions, the objection which might be drawn from the circuni- 
stance now stated is not held of much weight. 

Before the building of the present town, believed to be of 
Moorish origin, there was one denominated Tripoli Yecchia, 
elevated on the ruins of Leptis Magna, which, again, owed 
its foundation to the Phoenicians at a very remote period. 
The old Tripoli was destroyed by the Saracens, under the 
caliphate of Omar, who, after a siege of six months, de- 
molished its walls, and carried the greater part of the ii^abi- 
tants prisoners into Egypt. This event is recorded by Leo 
Africajins, who remarks at the same time, that ^e unfortu- 
nate city had been erected by the Romans, and that the one 
which inherits the name was built bji the natives of Africa. 
Leo does not assign a date for the birth of the second Tripoli, 
nor does he anywhere intimate that it was placed among the 
ruins of Oefr--a town which was also indebted for its prin- 
cipal ornaments to the imperial government. A magni&ent 
arch, still remaining, is sufficient to establish these facts ; 
while an inscription, not yet defaced by tiie hand of time, 
diatinctly refers its date to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
. The African geographer has taken pams to inform us, that 
the houses of Tripoli, when compared with those of Tunia^ 
are extremely elegant. But this distinction, if it ever ex- 
isted, must have passed away ; for the rude and dilajiklated 
masses of mod and stone, which now present themselves to 
the eye of the traveller under the name of dwellings, hate. 
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^Badeed) very litUe of architectunl beauty to recommend 
them. In entering its gates, those who are not accustomed 
to Mohanmiedan negligence might imagine that they had 
wandered into some deserted and ruinous place, though they 
be actually traversin^r the most admired streets of a ushion- 
able quarter. This impression, so far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, is unavoidable ; but the inhabitants themselves are v 
strongly convinced of the beauty and convenience of their 
capital ; while the wanderin£[ Arab, when he approaches its . 
ramparts, looks up to the high and whitewashed wails of 
the pacha's castle, expressing vividly in his countenance the 
astonishment he feels, that human huids and ingenuity could 
have accomplished such a structure !* 

Mr. BlaquiSre has a more fifivourable opinion^of Tripoli, 
which, he says, might be taken as a model by some European 
.towiw in the Mediterranean; and, though it possesses 
neither the elegance nor regularity of Valetta, you never 
hear of acts of violence being committed in the streets, and 
robberies are altogether unknown. This is the result of a 
well-regulated police, for which all the towns of Barbary are 
very remarkable ; for, independently of a night-patrol, there 
is a guard stationed in each street, who is responsible for 
whatever may occur in it of an improper nature. There is 
besides always a number of people kept for the express pur- 
pose of sweeping the town — a precaution of the greatest 
utility, to which, among others, we may attribute the health 
generally enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

But it must not be concealed, that his estimate of the 
moral character of the Tripolines themselves is by no means 
.80 flattering. He assures his readers, that he has been 
unable to ducover any good qualities which might be put in 
contrast with their revenge, avarice, treacheiy, and aeceit, 
conspicuous alike in the prince and the peasant. In fact, 
there isno species of artifice which a Moor will not practise 
to attain his object ; no lies nor imposture to which he has 
not recourse when dealing with foreigners. Menaces and 
threats are sometimes employed by the higher order of 
. society ; while the Arabs pride themselves in the success of 
their attempts to impose quietly on your credulity. Stab- 
with a knife is the usual result of a serious dispute 

* Beechey, p. 0. 
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between soldiers or sailora. GhrilmnSi on the other han^ 
are said to gratify their resentment against each other by 
administering poison. in a cup of coffee ; and this mode of 
removing an enemy or a riyal has become so common, that 
when any person dies suddeidyi people say, " He has taken 
bis coffee !" The medicated beverage is sometimes given 
vnth the view of producing instant dissolution, and at others 
with the intention of prolonging the victim's miseries for 
several months. 

But it is admitted by all travellers, that the distant view of 
Tripoli, especially from the Mediterranean, is grand and not 
a httle imposing. Previous to entering the bay, says an 
author who spent several years in Northern AfHca, the 
country is rendered picturesque by various teints of beautiful 
verdure. No object whatever seems to interrupt the even- 
ness of the soil, which is almost white, and interq>er8ed with 
long avenues of trees ; for such is the appearance of the 
numerous palms, planted in regular rows, and kept in the 
finest order. Their immense l&anches, coarse when near, 
are neat and distinct at a distance. The l^nd lying low and 
very level, the naked stems of these trees are scarcely seen ; 
and the plantations of dates seem to extend many mdes in 
luxuriant woods and groves. The whole town appears in a 
semicircle some time before reaching the harbour's mouth. 
The extreme whiteness of the builcungs, flat, square, and 
covered with lime, encountering the sun's fiercest rays, is 
not less striking than oppressive. The baths form dusters 
of very large cupolas, crowded together in different parts of 
the town. The mosques have in general a small plantation 
of Indian figs and date-trees growmg close to them, which, 
at a distance, appearing to be so many rich gardens, give to 
the whole city, m the eyes of a European, an aspect truly 
novel and pleasing. On entering the harbour, the town 
begins to show what it has suffered from &e destructive 
hand of time — ^large hills of rubbish appearing in different 
parts of it. The castle or palace in which the pacha resides 
IS at the east end, within the walls. This edifice is very 
ancient and well-enclosed. It has, however, lost all sym- 
metry on the inside, from the innumerable additions made to 
ft with the view of accommodating the different branohoa of 
the royal family, none of whom are permitted to Uve elao- 
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ufaeie. In fact, it has fraduaUy increaied to such an extent 
M to have assumed the appearance of a fortified village. ** 

This description coincides exactly with that gi^en by . 
Captain Beechey. He tells ns, that the outline of Tripoli is 
extremely irregular, and that, though the waUs which en- 
compass it seem to hare been Teiy strong, they are f^t 
iaUing into ruins. The ramparts are provided, with a few 
guns, which, however, are for the most part unservic^ble, 
and more likely to injure those whom they are meant to pro- 
tect than to annoy an enteiprisin^ enemy. In truth, the 
pacha does not rely upon the artificial defences of the place 
for security against the aggressions of a European fleet. 
He hfts much more confidence in that jealousy which has 
hitherto prevented the great Christian governments from co- 
operating toother for a common object, and, more especially, 
for establishmg colonies on the shores of Barbaiy, though 
their own reputation, and the lives and properties of their 
subjects, require that they diould at all hazards attain an un- 
•disputed ascendency over those piratical tribes who have so 
long infested the Mediterranean. 

The grand mosque, in which the pacha's family are buried, 
is said to have a veiy handsome exterior. It stands in the 
main street, near the southern gate of the city, and almost 
opposite to the palace. Before the entry there is a species 
of portico fabricated of lattice-work, curiously carved, and 
iwo folding*doors of the same material ; while a great num- 
ber of beautifully -coloured tiles, with which the bottom of 
the lattice-work is set, give it an appearance of neatness 
very pleasing to the eye. Over the doors of all the mosques 
are long sentences from the Konn, cut in stone and pointed. 
Those on this edifice are not only more richly gilt and 
coloured, but the sculpture is also much handsomer than on 
vsny other in the town.t 

The principal specunen of antiquity now remaining is the 
triumphal arch ahWiy mentioned, built of fine marble tfkid 
4)mamented ¥rith sculpture and inscriptions. The greatest 
part of this beautiful monument is buned in the earth, which 
teaches nearly to the middle of it ; and the upper part has 
* considerable damage finom the accidents of war and 



• Tully's Letters^ vol. i., p. 16. f Ibid., p. 14 
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the igmvsnt cimomtj of the nalime. It wee ereeted bjr the 
Connil Scimo CEfntue, in the days of Piue Antoninns, aad 
afterward dedicated to the honoar of his niceeeeois. We 
are told that it is esteemed by all good judges as more 
strildng than any of the most celebrated in Ualy ; as the 
temple of Janus at^ Rome, though constracCed of marble, 
and rcfaided as one of the finest of these edifices, has only 
a plain roof. It does not appear lo high as it really m, owing 
to the greet a<;cumnlation of sand carried thither by the 
winds ; and this is the reaion why there is as much of the 
structure now under the snrface as can be seeki shore it. 
The stones of which it is composed are so extremely large, 
that it seems wonderful how they could be con^yed from 
the quarry ; and, in a coimtry and sn age so destitnte of 
mechanical means, it is perhi^s not less smrprisinff how they 
were raised to siieh a height from the ground. No cement 
has been used to fasten than togedier ; yet, so solid sie-they, 
that, so fsr as the ra^vages of time are considered, the pfle 
may be pronounced quite uniniured. The ceihnff is of the 
most beautiful sculpture, a small part of which only remains 
in 'view, as the Moors, blind to its beauties, hsYS for some 
time filied it «p with rubbish aiki mortar, to form shops or^ 
warehouses in the interior of the arch. On the outside are ' 
enormous groups oi whole-length figures of men and women, 
exhibiting alle^rieal scenes, or, it may be, repreeenting some 
of the more important facts of history. Europeans, it is 
said, are often tempted to bring these antiquities to h^, and 
they might doubtless make great and usefiildiscereries ; bnt 
the jealous Turks will not permit them to distorb a stone, or 
move a iprain of sand, on such an aocomit ; sad repeated 
messages have been sent from the eaetle on these occasions to 
warn Christians of thehr danger.* 

The inhabitants may be divided into Moom and AraW, the 
former having a fiur eon^exion, -while the latter are in gen- 
eral dark and saUow. They are all remarkable for reg^ilar 
and athletic foraas, and a* crippb or deformed person is 
rarely seen among them. There are, besides, some Turks 
and Jews, together with a certain proportion of negroes and 
JBuropeaa jreneffadeea. As the pacha affiwde little «oait»- 
nance to the Moors, who have, therefore, but a very small 

* TttUy'i Letters, vol. i., p. 18. 
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attended by tihdir black servants, one of vAom holds his ' 
master's pipe, another his cup, and a third his handkerchief, 
while he is talking. During conversation the hands niust be 
free, being quite necessary for ttjie purposes of discourse ; 
for the speaker marks with the forefinger of his liffht hand 
upon the palm of his left, as accurately as we do with a pen, 
the different parts of his speech, a comma, a quotation, or a 
striking passage. This renders their dialogue very singular 
in the eye of a European, who, being unused to the mannef , 
has great difficulty in following the argument or narrative to 
whicn his attention may be invited. 

The Arabs in the regency of Tripoli form three classes ; 
the first, those who come from Arabia; the second, the 
Arabs of Africa; and the third, the wandering Bedouins. 
The two former are said to be equally warlike, handsome in 
their persons, firenerous in their temper, honourable in their 
dealings, grand and ambitious in all their proceedings when 
in power, and abstemious in their food. They possess mat 
genius, and enjoy a settled cheerfulness, not in the least 
bprderiiig on buffoonery. Each of these tribes is governed 
by a chief, or sheik, by whose laws all those under him are 
directed, judged, and punished. Their trade ijs war ; and, 
as auxiliary troops, they serve wiih due fidelity the master 
who pays them best, so long as their contract continues. 

The Bedouiils are hordes of petty merchants wandering 
over the country, ahd trading in what they can carry 
from place to place. In the sprmg of the year they advance 
to Tripoli to occupy the plam, or Pianura, as it is usually 
called. Here they sow their com, wait till they can reap it, 
and then disappear till the following season. They pitch 
their tents under the walls of the city, but cannot enter it 
without leave ; and for any misdemeanor they may commit 
their chief is answerable to the pacha. Both the Arabs and 
Bedouins still retain many customs described in sacred and 
profane history, and are in almost every thing the same peo- 
ple that we find mentioned in the earliest records. 

In some respects, also, th^8e migratory herdsmen bear a 
certain resemblance to the Scottish Highlanders. The men, 
for example, wear a thick dark-brown baracan of wool, five 
or six 3rards long and about two wide, which serves them as 
their ndiole dress by day and their bed by night Tbey put 
It on by joiniiig thelwo upper eomeis wi4 a woodsn or iron 
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I 
bo&iny and these being first placed over the left shdolder, 
tbej afterward fold the rest round Uieir bodies, in a manner 
somewhat graceful. To those unaccustomed to wear it, the 
adjustment of its folds is no simple matter ; and a stranger is 
easily discovered by the style of his robe, so different from 
that recpmmended by the national usage. In this particular, 
the women, as might be expected, are found to excel. Their 
skin is said to be very dark, almost sable ; they have black 
eyes, amasingly white teeth, and in general regular features. 
lliey practise, however, the barbarous custom of scarifying 
their faces, particularly their chins, rubbing the wound im- 
mediately with gunpowder, which leaves ever after a distinct 
maik in the shape they have previously cut. Many of them 
prick deeply with a needle the figure they wish to print in 
^ the flesh— a much longor, and of course more painftil opera* 
tion ; but the beauty of the ornament they consider a sufii- 
cient recompense f<nr the dreadful torment they endure in 
producing it. They are for the most part tall, tmn, and well 
made ; nor do they seem to be of the same opinion as some 
ladies in Tripoli, who think, that if they are not too fat to 
move without hdp, they cannot be strictly handaome ; and 
who, to anive to this, actually force themselves, after a plen- 
tifal meal, to eat a small wheaten loaf soak^ in water.* 

In the mountains which bound the plain to the southward 
ii a very curious village of Arsbs. The h^itations are at 
the vexy summit of the ridge, not to be easily distinguished 
but by those who inhabit them, as they are all fabricated 
imder ground. A small entry, veiy nairew and long, is dug 
alopioglv, which leads under the earth to the house, down 
which the cattle, are driven, followed by the family. ~ These 
people are chiefly banditti ; and they are never disturbed or 
' attacked, as the narrow subterraneous passages to thehr 
dweUings, where one man may keep a great number at bay, 
form a sufficient protection to them agsinst the Moon. The 
length of the entry to these caverns nas eiven rise to a pro- 
verbial simile ; every story or tale that is long and tiresome, 
IS said to be like the wkiSer at Ohariana, which has no 
•nding.f 

The Pianuza or plain, visited periodically by the Be- 
douins, jpresents in the proper season, which coincides with 

* ToEy's Letten, voL i., p, 43. f Ibid., p. ^. 
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oor autnmDi an aspect peculiariy pleasant and rich. It is, 
in short, a little country of com— every part of it being sown 
with Indian com and barley. But during the greatest part 
of the year it is a sea of sand, shifting from place to plaee, 
with occasionally a slight stratum of mud on it ; and the 
parts which haye been cropped look as if they were burnt 
with fire, owing to the extreme power of the solar rays, 
which renders tne stubble perfectly black. 

We are told, on the same authority, that the houses of 
the principal people of TripoU, unUke those of the Egyptians, 
which are built high, never exceed one story. You first 
pass through a sort of hall or lodge, called by the Moors a 
skiffer, wiui benches of stone on each side. vFrom this a 
staircase leads to a grand apartment, termed a gulphor, 
.which possesses a convenience, not allowed in any other 
room, that, namely, of having windows facing the street. 
This chamber is held sacred to the master of the mansion. 
Here he holds his levees, transacts business, and enjoys con- 
vivial parties. None, even of his own family, dare enter it 
without his particular leave ; and, though such a restriction 
may seem arbitrary, yet a Moorish female, in this one in- 
stance, may be said to equal her lord in power ; as, if he 
finds a pair of lady's slippers at the door of her apartment, 
-he cannot go in — ^he must wait till they are removed. Be- 
yond the hall or lodge is the courtyard, paved in a style of 
elegance proporti(»ied to the fortune of the owner. Some 
are done with brown cement, resembling finely-polished 
stone ; others are executed in black or white marble ; while 
those of the poorer class display nothing more expensive 
than pounded clay. The houses, whether large or small, in 
town or in country, are built on the same plan. The court 
is used foi receiving female parties, entertained by the prin- 
cipal wife, upon the celebration of a marriage or any other 
feast ; and also, in cases of death, for the performance of 
such funeral services as are customary prior to the removal 
of the body to the grave. On these occasions the pave- 
ment is covered ¥rith mats or Turkey carpets, and is shel- 
tered from the heat of the weather by an awninff extended 
over the whole yard, for which the Moors sometmies incur 

Seat expense. Rich silk cushions are laid round for seats ; 
e walls are hung with tapestry, and the whole is converted 
into a gpwid saloon. This court is surrounded with a 
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cloiater, supported by pillan, over which a gallery u erected 
of the same dimensions, enclosed with a lattice-work of 
wood. From the cloister and gallery, doors open kito large 
ehambers not communicating with each other, which re- 
ceive light only from this yard. The windows haye no 
^ass, but are furnished with jalousies of wood curiously cut, 
admitting only a faint glimmering, and precluding all inter- 
course even by looks. The tops of the houses, which are 
flat, are covered with plaster or cement, and surrounded by 
a parapet about a foot high, to prevent any thing from imme* 
diately falling into the street. Upon these terraces the in- 
mates enjoy the refreshing Seabreeze, so luxurious after a 
parching day, and are here constantly seen at sunset, offering 
their devotions to Mohammed ; for, let a Moor be where he 
may, when he hears the muezzin announce the evening 
prayer, nothing induces him to pass that moment without 
prostrating himself to the ground — a circumstance surpri- 
ainff to Europeans, if they happen to be in company, or even 
vvaSung through the streets. . 

In all parts of Barbary, a guard of two dragomans is sent 
by the sbvemment to reside at the houses of foreign con- 
suls and ministers, and to acconq)anv the family when- 
ever they walk out. In Algiers, the Christians at one time 
found it necessary to allow these official protectors to dine 
at their tables ; where, of course, they acted as spies on all 
that passed, and were often the cause of much disturbance. 
At Tripoli a mote liberal system has usually been adopted ; 
and the military attendants, who are, as far as is desirable^ 
under the control of the embassy, may be increased or dfr- 
mmished according to circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the despotic nature of the authority 
with which the pacha is invested, it is not difficult for thji 
meanest subject to approach him, and make his case known. 
Often when he is on the seat of judmneat, the cry of Shar' 
alia — ^Justice in the name of Goct— is heard resounding 
through the halL The oppressed Moor calls out these 
words as he approaches, and before he has entered into the 
presence of his bigness ; upon which the way is instantly 
made clear for the suppliant, who enjoys a prescriptive right 
to detain the great man tiU bis gnevances are redressed. 
Blaquidre also remarks that, though the Tripolines are cruel, 
the administration of justice is equal and lenient. Capital 
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toonisfamants me by no means frequent, and are never, m^ 
deed, hiflicted except in casee of murder, the breach of the 
seTentherticle of the Decalogue, and for erimee against the 
government. The amazing promptitude, moreover, wi^ 
which delinquencies of every kind are punished, has often 
.excited the admiration of Europeans. An individual is no 
sooner detected in the violation of a law, than he is seised 
and brought to the Kaya, who forthwith investigates the al- 
leged chuges upon eindence ; and, if the case involves no 
pomt of peculiar difficulty, the penalty awarded to the of- 
fence instantly foUows conviction. Tms officer hears causes 
a cerfain nuinber of hours every day. The pacha also, as 
aheady mentioned, pesides et stated periods, according to 
the preseure vf busmess ; oa which occasions every man 
acts as bis own advocate^ and, in defending himself, is al- 
lowed to speak with a degree of freedom wmich would shock 
the feelings of a European sovereign.* 

The bMtinado is the punishment usually inflicted for all 
minor wickednesses ; or if imprisonment be added, it seldom 
exceeds two or three months, so that no man's labour is lost 
to the community. Thefts are checked in a ireiy exemplary 
and curious manner; the malefactor's right himd and left 
foot are taken off and su^>ended several days in a place of 
public resort. Executions are not allowed to be performed 
oy Mohammedans— a sufficient number of Jews bemg always 
kept in res«rre to discharge this public duty. 

The religious ceremonies, whether at births, deaths, €it 
marriages, being the same at this regency as in other Moham- 
aasdan states, it is not our intention to enter upon any minute 
description of them. We should not, however, do justice to 
the reader, did we omit to abridge, from the letters written a( 
the court of Tripoli, an account of a visit paid by an English 
lady to the fomily of the pacha in his formidable castle. On 
approaching thiS' royal residence, 3rou pass the first intrencb- 
meets escorted by the hampers, <»* bodyffuards ; after which 
^ott enter the oourtyaid, usually crowded with soldiers walt- 
mg before the ridffer or hall, where the kaya sits as judge. 
This is the pvincipal officer belon^g to lus highness, imd 
the deepest m his confidence ; without whose consent no 
subject can obtain an an^nee in the palace even on the moel 



• Lettsnfrom the Meditemnean, roL ii., p. 661 
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faqmrtant bnsineu. Beyond this hal)^ is a paved sqaare with 
a piazza supported by maible pillars, in which is built ^e 
messeley, of council-chamber, where the pacha holds hi« 
levees on gala-days. It is finished on the outside with Chi- 
nese tiles, a number of which form an entire painting; and a 
flight of variegated marble steps leads up to the door of it. 
The nubar, or royal band, performs with great ceremony be-- 
fore the door of the messeley every afternoon, when the third 
marabout announces the prajrers of lazzero at four o'clock, 
and on the whole of Wednesday night, being the eve of the 
accession to the throne. No 6ne on any account can pass 
the music while it fAtytj and certain officers of state attend 
during the whole of the performance. Before it begins, the 
chief, or captain of the chouses, who in this instance must be 
eonsidered as a herald, goes through the ceremony of pro- 
claiming the pacha afresh. The sounds of the nubar, it is 
said, are singular to a European ear, being produced by the 
turbnka, a sort of kettle-drum, the reed, and the timbrel ; the 
first belongs to the Moors, the two latter to the negroes.* 

The numerous buildings added to the castle form several 
streets, at the end of which is the bagnio where the Chris- 
tian slaves are kept. No gentlemen are permitted to ap- 
proach nesrer the harem, or ladies' apartments, than the 
|Aace just named ; and from hence you are conducted by eu- 
nuchs through long vaulted papsages, so extremely dark that 
it is with great difficult the way can be discerned. On en- 
tering the harem a striking gloom prevails. The courtyard 
is ffrated over the top with heavy iron bars, very close to- 
gether, ^ving it a melancholy appearance. The galleries 
round this enclosure, before the chambers, are fortified with 
lattices cut very small in wood. The pacha's daughters, when 
married, have separate apartments sacred to themselves : no 
one can enter them but their husbands and attendants, eu- 
Budis and slaves ; and if it is necessary for the ladies to speak 
IB the presence of a third person, e?en to their father or 
brother, they must instant^ veil themselves. The great 
number of servants filling up every avenue renders it almost 
impossible to proceed firom one apartment to another. ** We 
found some black slaves recently brou|^t firom Fezsan ez- 
iMBBely trouHesome, from their darming fears eieated at th« 

• Tolly's LetteiB, vol. I, p» 67> 4b«. 
Q 
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•iffht of a European's drets and complexion. A mhiktara on 
a lady's ann was taken by one of these Macks for a sheitaa 
or evil spirit. Its resemblance, though on a ranall scale, to 
the human figure was so strong that, on suddenly perceiving 
it, she utterea convulsive screams, and it was only after much 
persuasion that she could be pacified. It is dangerous to 
come in their way with costly lace or beads ; the first, if they 
ai:e suffered to touch, they quickly pull to pieces ; and the 
latter they instaijitly bite through in trying if they are genuine 
pearls. 

** On entering the apartment of Lilla Kebbiem, the wife of 
the pacha, we found hier seated with three of her daughters. 
She is extremely affable, and has the most insinuating man^ 
ner imaginable. She is not more than forty ; but her affe is 
not spoken of, as it is against the Moorish religion to keep 
iQgistries of births. She is still very handsome, a fair beauty 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair. On visiting this sovereign,' 
the consuls' wives are permitted to kiss her head ; their 
daughters, or other ladies in their company, her right hand : 
her left she offers onl^ to the dependants. If any ei her 
blacks, or the domestics of the castle, are near her, they 
frequently seize the oppcMrtunity of kneeling down to kiss 
the end of her baracan or upper garment. — ^The bey, her el- 
dest son,i)as been married several years, having entered into 
wedlock at the age of seven. Indeed, the Moors marry so 
extremely young that the mother and her firstborn are often 
seen tog:ether as playmates, equally anxious and angry in 
an infantine game. The women here are frequently grand- 
mothers at twenty-six or twenty-seven ; and, therefore, it ia 
no wonder that Uiey occasionally live to see the children of 
many generations. — ^The apartment she was in was hung with 
dark-green velvet tapestry, ornamented with coloured siUc 
damask flowers ; and sentences out of the Koran were cot 
in silk letters and neatly sewed on, forming a deep border at 
the top and bottom : b$low this, the walls were finished with 
tiles forming landscapes. The sides of the doorwaf and the 
entrance into the room were marble *, and, according to the 
custom of furnishing here, choice china and crystal encircled 
the room on a molding near the ceiling. Close beneath 
these ornaments were placed large looking-glasses with frames 
of gold and silver ; the floor was covered with curious mat- 
ting and rich carpeting over it: loose mattres^s and cush*' 
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iom, placed on the grouiid, made np in^ the form of ioIm, 
covered with velvet, and embroidered with eold and silver, 
served for seats, with Turkey carpets laid before them. The 
coffee was served in very small cups of china, placed in gold 
filigree cops without saucers, on a solid gold salver of an an* 
common size, richly embossed. This massive vraiter wis 
brought in by two slaves, who bore tt between them round to 
each of the company ; and these two eunuchs were the most 
lichly'habited slaves we had yet seen in the castle ; they were 
entirely covered with gold and silver. Refreshments were 
afterward eerVed up on low and beautifully inlaid tables, not 
higher than a foot from the ground ; and among the sherbets 
was fresh pomegranate-juice passed through the rind of the 
fruit, which gave it an excellent flavour. After the repast, 
slaves attended with silver filigree censers, offerinff at the 
sa^le time towels with gold ends woven in them nearly half a 
yard deep. — ^We were conducted over the harem, and though 
it was daylight, we were obliged to have torches on account 
of some long dark passages we had to go through. Could 
^e subterranean ways ai^ hidden comers -of this castle teH 
the secret plots and strange events that happen daily within 
its walls, tluBy would be most extraordinary to hear. When 
we came near the bagnio of the Christian slaves, our guide 
from the harem quitted us, and the guards, with the gentle- 
men who had waited for our return, conducted Qs through the 
outer fortifications.''* 

The history of Tripoli is so closely connected with the an- 
nals of the Baibary States at large, that it wopld prove incon- 
venient to enter minutely into its details. Partaking of the 
icnorance which followed the conquest of the Saracens and 
the ascendency of the Turks, it ceased to engage the atten- 
tion of Europe till the ravages committed by the corsairs in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century excited the resentmMt 
of Charles v ^ the Gennan emperor. Having subdued the 
Tripolines, he put their city under the government of the 
Knights of Malta, who kept possession of it till the year 
1551, when they were expelled by Sinan Pacha and the eel- 
/ ebrated Dragoot Rais. Returning to their wonted habits of 
piracy, the Moors in 1655 provoked the resentment of Crom- 
well, who sent Admiral Blake with a fleet to chastise the To* 

« TuUy*8 Letters, vol. i, p. 67. 
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nisia&s, and compel the other states to submit to teniw» 
Twenty years, however, had scarcely elapsed, when it be- 
came necessary for the English to interpose again, as well 
for the safety of their trade as for the honour of the Christian 
name. Sir John Narborough, in 1675, with a squadron of 
ships, appeared before their nort, to puni^ them for their 
fineqaent breach, of treaty. Tne gallant manner in which the 
boats under the direction of Lieutenant Shovel, afterward the 
renowned Sir Cloudesley, made an attack on their men-of- 
war lying in the harbour, struck them at once with amaze- 
ment ai^ terror. Seeing four of their lamest vessels de- 
stroyed under their batteries, they relinquished all hopes of 
a successful resistance, and readily acceded to the ccmditions 
which the British admiral was authorized to propose. From 
that period, negotiation alone has sufficed to secm« the pro- 
tection due to a triumphant flag, and without any actual ap* 
peal to force.* 

The Tripolitans were destined, however, to receive an- 
other severe and merited chastisement, after the lapse of more 
than a century, from a nation which, at the tune of - Sii 
John Narborough*B expedition, had no distinct existence. 
Immediately after the termination of that unfortunate war, 
which ended in the recognition by England of American in- 
dependence, the commercial enterprise of the United States 
b^an to display itself in eztraordinaiy vigour in eveiy quar- 
ter of the globe ; and but a few years elapsed before their trade 
in the Mediterranean became so extensive and important as 
to require the presence of a naval force for its protection. At 
first, immunity from the depredations of the Barbaiy States 
was sought to be secured, after the long^estsblished Euro- 
pean mwfii by treaties, of which tribute was a prominent fea- 
ture ; but as early as 1798, the rising republic felt herself 
strong enough to look with disfavour upon this means of pro- 
tection, and to resolve upon abandoning it with the first op- 
portunity. In 1801, such an opportunity was afforded by a 
dispute which broke out between the Pacha and Major Ea- 
ton, the American consul, a man of ereat courage and firm- 
ness, but also of eccentric habits, rash, headstrong, and oth- 
erwise not well qualified to fulfil wisely the duties of that of- 
fice among a people so reckless of all moral obligations as tha 

* Lettan from tiie Mediterranean, vol. ii., p. 82.^ 
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piratical Moon. The immediate result of this dispate was 
the formal saspension of the consul's functions by the pacha, 
attended with the ceremon|Lof cutting down nis ftafniaff. 
A squadron was already on its way from, the United States, 
the commander of which was charged to ascertain the state 
of the republic's relation with the Barbaiy States, and aniyea 
before Iripoli about a month after the decisive mearare ta- 
ken by the pacha, as mentioned aboye. Some negotiations 
ensued, but without effect ; and hostilities were shortly com- 
menced by the capture of a Ttipditan vetoel of war, and 
the blockade of the port. During this blockade, a frigate, 
forming part of the American squiulron, grounded while ma- 
king observations in the harbour ; she was fired upon by the 
batteries, and, after an obstinate resistance, compelled to sur- 
render. Subsequently she was got off the rocks by great ex- 
ertion, and being completely refitted, made a Taluable addi- 
tion to the pacha's navy. At length a project was formed of 
burning her ; and this was gallantly accomplished by a few 
American sailors, headed by Lieutenant, afterward Uommo- 
dore Decatur, who gained great reputation in a subsequent 
war bmween Great Britain and the United States. , 

Soon after this the squadron attacked the b^eries, and in 
a furious contest that lasted nearly fiye hours, destroyal many 
of the pacha's gunboats, and yery seyerely injured the forti- 
fications and the town. The immediate result of this spirited' 
proceeding was an offer on the part of the pacha for a renew- 
al of negotiations ; but as he insisted upon' the payment of 
fiye hundred doPars, equal to about one hundred pounds ster- 
ling, as ransom for each of the prisoners taken in the frigate, 
his propositions were rejected, and the blockade still contin- 
ued. 

In the meantime an attack was made upon him from another 
quarter, involying circumstances of a character so noyel aa 
to merit a brief recital. The reigning pacha, Jusef, was a 
usurper, haying driyen from the throne his elder brother Ha- 
met Caramalli, who Was now residing in exile at Tunis. 

Hamet, oh the declaration of war by Jusef againat the 
Americans, conceiyed t)iat an opportunity had now presented 
itself for the recovery of his throne ; and to that end proposed 
an arrangement to the consul Eaton, which the latter at once 
assented to, with a chiyalrous daring more allied to the spirit 
of a knight-errant in fonner days than to Ae methodical cua* 

Q2 
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toms of modern nmtio&B, or to the pacific chamcter of his of* 
fice. He set out, with nine American sailors and about twenty 
Greeks, whom he had induced to join him, in search of Ha- 
met Caramalli, with whom, afler a long and fatiguing march, 
a junction was effected. The ex-pacha had mustered an 
army of Arabs, Turks, and Bedouins, poorly equipped and 
organized, not exceeding five hundred men ; and with these , 
slender forces they advanced through the desert to attack Ju- 
sef by land, while his attention was occupied by the naval 
operations of the blockading squadron. . Nearly two moiths 
were employed in foicing their way across the Desert of 
Libya ana through the Cyrenaica ; they had set out on the 
second of March, and it was not until the twentieth of April 
that they reached Dema, the second town of •the regency, 
within view of the sea, and defended by an old castle. 

Afler a sharp attack of two hours, Dema was taken by as- 
sault, and for uie first time since the creation of the world, . 
the American flag was displayed in token of victory within 
the deserts of Africa. As soon as news of the capture reach- 
ed Jusef, he lost no time in proposing terms of peac-) ; and 
a gentleman having in the meantime arrived from ths United 
States accredited as consul-general to all the Barbary States, 
ft treaty was concluded with him upon terms but too favour- 
able to the pacha. Eaton withdrew in mortification and dis- 
appointment from Dema, and, returning to the United States, 
died soon after of the effects of a wound received at the ta- 
king of that place, hei^tened and irritated, it is said, by vex- 
ation and chagrin. Smce that time, the flag of the republic 
has been respected by the Tripolitans. 

Down to tne year 1714, the Turks exercised the govern- 
ment of Tripoli — a pacha as well as a regular, army being 
from time to time appointed by the Perte, for the maintenance 
/ of authority and the collection of tribute. But at the epoch 
now mentioned, a revolution took place, the consequences of 
v^ch have been perpetuated to the present day. Hamet, 
usually called the Great, was at that time bey, who, upon a 
temporary removal of his superior, applied to the sultan for 
the appointment, and obtained it. He had resolved upon a 
change in the administration of affairs, and the mode by which 
he accomplished his object was truly characteristic of the 
people to whom he owed his lineage. In the course of twenty- 
ionx bows he contrived to send away fipom t^ city all tM 
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Taikiah soldiera ; and at his palace,. not far diatant, he an- 
nounced a superb entertainment, to which he invited all the 
principal officers, civil and military, who held their commis- 
sions from Constantinople. Three hundred of these unfortu* 
nate victims were strangled, one by one, as they entered the 
skiffer or hall — a long passage with small dark looms or deep 
recesses on each side, in which a hidden gua^d was placed. 
The soldiers assassinated the Turks one 1^ one as they ar- 
rived, and dragging the bodies out of sight, removed all 
ground of suspicion until* the whole had fallen under their 
ands. Those, too, who remained in the city, were next day 
found murdered, no doubt by order of the new pacha ; but no 
inquiry was anywhere made,- with the view of discovering 
those who had perpetrated such horrid deeds. Only a few of 
the proscribed class survived to tell the dreadful tale. Large 
presents, it is said, were immediately sent to Constantinople, 
to appease the grand seisnior ; and in a day or two no one 
dared to speak of the Tujwish garrison which had been butch- 
ered with so much cruelty and premeditation. From that pe- 
riod the direct influence of the Porte was greatly lessened, 
the government being seized by the Moors, who have ever 
since retained the principal authority, though they continue 
to acknowledge the Ottoman emperor as their sovereign par- 
amount.* 

The reign of Hamet was distin^ished for great talent and 
•c^ivity. He carried his arms mto the , interior, reduced 
Fezzan to his obedience, and the still more savage dis- 
tricts of Ghariana and Messulata. He had moreover the 
merit of encouraging ingenious foreigners to settle in his do- 
minions, and thereby improved many sources of national 
wealth, particularly the manufacture of woollens and the 
preparation «f the finer kinds of leather. He lived till the 
year 1745 ; and upon his demise the supreme power was in- 
trusted to his second son, by whom it has been transmitted, 
though not in a direct Une, as the hereditary right of the fam- 
ily mo now ^Pccupy the .throne. f 

« Tully's Letters, vol. i., p. 70. 

t Blaquiftre, vol. ii., p. 86. The following are the principal of 
lieers of state at Tripoli : — 

The Pacha's eldest son has the title of Bey, and usnally act# 
•yas commaBder*in-thie£ 
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Fezzan, which still contiiraes tribotarT to the defcendanlf 
of Hamet the Great, is bounded by Tripoli on the norths 
by the Desert of Barca on the east, and by the Sahara 
on the west and south. The greatest length of the cnlti* 
▼ated country, from north to south, is about 266 miles, 
and its breadth 200 miles, from east to west. According 
to Hornemann, this small state contains 100 towns and 
villages, of which Moorzuk is the capital. There is also 
Zuila, which, as narrated by old travellers, possessed mag- 
nificent ruins, though Aone of these wonders have been seen 
by the moderns. During the south wind, the heat is scarcely 
supportable even by the inhabitants, who on such occasions 
.find it necessary to sprinkle thdir rooms with water, in order 
that they may be able to breathe. The winter, however, is 
not so mild as might be expected, owing to a cold pictrcing 
north wind, which completely chilled the natives when 
Hornemann was among them, and obliged this enlnprisin^ 
discoverer himself, inured as he was to the more frigid cli- 
mate of Europe, to have recourse to a fire. Rain, which 
seldom falls here, is enjoyed only to a very limited extent ; 
though the atmosphere is frequently disturbed by hurricanes, 
and darkened witn clouds of dust and sand from the contig* 
nous waste. In no part of the country is there any river or 
stream worthy of the slightest notice ; but there are numer* 
ous springs which supply sufficient water for the purposes of 
irrigation. The whole of Fezzaii, indeed, abounds in that 

The Aga commands all the Turkish soldiers in the Pacha's 
pay, now not exceeding 100. 

The Eaya or Chiah is Grand Judge ; presiding all day, ex- 
cept from twelve till three, at the castle-gate. 

The Hasnadar Grande is the chief ofiScer of the treasury. 

The Hasnadar Piccolo is Treasurer of the Household. 

The Sheik el Bled administers the laws of the city as head 
magistrate. 

The Mufti is the head of the priesthood. 

The Kadi is judge in matters respecting the Mohi^nmedaa 
&ith. 

The Mufti and Kadi assist the Pacha in the administimtion of 
justice when in full divan. 

The Kaids are the governors of districts, and have power to 
nise taxes and enforce the laws. 

The Hajjis are private secretaries to his >>ifl^TT**ff| of whom 
h0 has generally two or three. 
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dement at a moderate depth mider gprouad, derived, no doubt, 
from, the rains which moisten the hills on the confines of 
the Desert, and spread over the plain among the loose strata 
near its surface. 

The population has been estimated by recent travellers at 
60,000 or 70,000, obviously composed of a mixed people, as 
is made manifest by the variety of their complexions. The 
indigenous race is of middling stature, of little vigour, of a 
brown colour, black short hair, a regular countenance, and a 
nose less flattened than that of the negro. As to religioii, 
the majority are Mohammedans, though it .is remarked that 
they live on good terms with such as still adhere to the 
rites of paganism. Their houses, we are told, are built of 
sun-dried bricks, made of calcareous and argillaceous earth ; 
they are extremely low, and receive light only by the door. 
Bates are the natural produce and staple commodity of this 
country ; figs, pomegranates, and lemons, also come to per- 
fection. A great quantity of maize and barley is cultivated ; 
but as the inhabitants do jiot raise wheat sufficient for their 
own consumption, they receive a great part of what they use 
from the Arabs, who, in some respects, are much better 
husbandmen. We have already mentioned that caravans 
are sent hence to Tripoli, Timbuctoo, andBomou, who trade 
chiefly in gold-dust and black slaves ; in pursuit of which ob- 
jects they proceed, it is probable, as far as the coast of Guinea. 

The oasis of Augila, as well perhaps as that of Siwah, 
likewise belongs to the Tripoline sovereignty. The town, 
which is the residence of a bey, is described as small and 
meani having no public buildings but such as are of a very 
wretched aspect. All the interest attached to the latter state, 
indeed, arises from its being the site of the celebrated temple of 
Ammon, the access to which, in ancient times, was consid- 
ered as almost entirely impracticable. It afforded a convenient 
station for the trade which the Cyrenians carried on with the 
central parts of Africa, whence they are supposed to l)ave drawn 
the gold, silver, and precious stones, of which they formed the 
jewellery and those other works o( taste and elegance wherein 
they excelled. The votive columns, ornamented with dol- 
phins, which are found on the route leading from Gyrene to 
Ammon ; the similarity in the architecture of bodji countries ; 
and the journey of the Cyrenians, who acted as guides to 
Alexander in his visit to the teazle of the Libyan deity. 
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prove that in fact tke relations between them were 'eetab- 
fished long before the reign of the Macedonian hero, since at 
that peri(^ they appear to have been masters of the oasis. 
The extent of Uiis singular territory in the midst of an ap- 
palling wilderness, the excellence of its thermal waters, the 
fertility of its soil, and its advantageous position for com- 
merce, explain the interest which it constantly excited in the 
civilized nations who occupied the coast. It will, as M. 
Pacho remarks, be the same again, should civilization ever 
levisit the regions which it has so long abandoned. 

There is a set of men M Tripoli whom Mr. Blaquidre con- 
siders as the descendants of the ancient PsyUi or Serpent- 
eaters, who, assuming a sacred character, are regarded at 
times with a species of veneration. Of this extravagant 
class of religionists we have a very good account in the pages 
of Captain Lyon, who witnessed one of their periodical exhi- 
bitions when on his journey in Northern Africa. The mara- 
bouts, he tells us, are of two denominations ; idiots, who are 
allowed to say and do whatever they please ;' and men pos- 
sessed of all their senses, who, by juggling and performing 
many bold and disgusting tricks, establish to themselves the 
exclusive right of being great rogues and nuisances. There 
are mosques in which uese people assemble every Friday 
afternoon, where they eat snakes and scorpions, affect to be 
inspured, and commit the most revolting extravagances. 

In the month of January their annual festival begins, and 
continues three days with all its barbarous ceremonies. Be- 
fore the day on which it commences, the great marabout is 
supposed to inspire such as are to appear in the processions, 
and these, according to their abilities, are more or less mad 
and furious. The natural fools are always ready for the ex- 
hibition ; and it is amusing to observe their looks of aston- 
ishment at being on this occasion more than any other brought 
into public notice. During the time they parade the streets, 
no Christian or Jew can with any safety make his appear- 
ance, as he would, if once in the power of these wretches, 
be instantly torn in pieces. Indeed, if any person professing 
either of the hated religions shows himself on a terrace or at 
a window, h^ is sure to be saluted by a plentiful shower of 
■tones from (he boys who follow the progress of the infuriated 
gaints. 

The captain, who was in the dress of the country, venture 
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to^ in dM company of his d^ngoman to the mosqae from 
which the procession was to set oat. He felt that his eitua^ 
tion was a dangerous one ; but, being resolved on the attempt, 
he dashed into the crowd, and succeeded in getting near die 
performers, who, with dishevelled hair, were rapidly turning 
round, and worlung themselves up into a most alarming state 
of phrensy. A band of barbarous music was playing to them, 
while several men were constantly employed in sprinklinff 
them with rose-water. When they were sufficiently excited, 
they sallied out into the streets. One had a laree nail run 
through his face from one cheek to the other ; and all of them 
had bitten their toneu^B in so violent a manner as to caose 
blood and saliva to now copiously. They were half naked, 
uttering, at short intervals, groans and howls ; and as they 
proceeded — ^sometimes^ three or four abreast, leaning on each 
other — ^they threw their heads backward and forward with a 
quick motion, which caused the blood to rise in their faces, 
and their eyes to project from- their sockets in a frightful 
manner. Their long black hair, which grew from the crown 
of the head — ^the other parts being closdy shaven — was con- 
tinually waving to and fro, owing to the violent agitation in 
which they indulged. One or two, who werfe the most furi- 
ous, and who continually attempted to run at the crowd, were 
held by a man on each side with a rope, or by means of a 
handkerchief tied round the middle. Oaptain Lyon observed, 
that whenever the marabouts passed the house of a Christian, 
they affected to be ungovernable, and endeavoured to get 
near it, pretending they nad made the discovery by smellmg 
out unbelievers. 

Two parties were, at the same moment, traversing the 
town ; but being of opposite sects, and at war with each 
other, it was so arranged that they should take different 
routes. That which our countryman did not see was the 
principal one, and took its departure from under the walls of 
the castle. It was headed by a man named Mohammed#» 
who had been much at the house of the captain, going errands, 
and attending his horses ; and who, beiore the time of the 
procession, had been confined in a dungeon, in consequence 
of his becoming furious. When all was in readiness for the 
ceremony, the pacha took his station at the balcony overlook- 
ing the arsenal ; and this man was no sooner set at Ubert]jr, 
than he rushed on an ass, and with one thrust pushed hw 
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hand into the animal's side, from'iwhich he toie his boweOf 
and began to deyour them. Many ate dogs and other living 
creatures ; and on that day, a little Jew boy was killed in the 
street either by the marabouts or their followers.* 

Captain Lyon adds, that, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the prophet, drunkenness is more common in Tripoli than 
even in most towns of England. There are public wine- 
houses, at the doors of whi(;h the Moors sit and drink without 
any scruple ; and the saldanah, or place of the guard, has 
usually a few drunkards to disgrace its discipline. Among 
the better sort of people, too, &ere are a great many who 
drink hard ; but their favourite beverage is an Italian cor- 
dial, called rosolia, and not unfrequently a little rum. 

The intercourse with Europeans is commonly carried on 
in a corrupt dialect, composed of most of the tongues spoken 
along the northern shores of the Mediterranean. It has even 
been observed, that the language of Tripoli, as used by the 
natives, has admitted a great number of terms from the 
Jbanks of the Tiber ; and that all such ideas as are foreign to 
the habits of an Arab, or a corsair, are expressed in the 
idiom of the modem Romans. 

* Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, p. & 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tunis and its Dependances, 

Uada inclnded in the Pachalic of Tanis — History resamed — 
AboQ Ferez— His Court, Bodygnard, and Coancii—InTasion 
of Tunis by Louis IX.— Carthag« reduced— Sufieiingis of the 
Freneh-T-Death of the Kin^— Arrival of the Sicilian Cmsa* 
ders— Failure of the Expedition— Rise of the two Barbaiosms, 
Horuc and Hayradin— The former invited to assist the King 
of Algiers— He murders him and seizes the Government — 
The Usurper defeated and slain — Algiers occupied by Havra- 
din, who courts the protection of the Grand Seignior — Plans 
an attack on Tunis — Succeeds in his Attempt — Excites the 
Resentment of the Emperor Charles Y. — ^The vast Prepara- 
tiona in Italy and Spain — Baibarossa prepares for Defence-^ 
The Goletta is taken— A general Engagement ensues — The 
Moors are defeated and Tunis falls— The Town ia sacked 
and plundered — Muley Hassan restored— Conditions — Ex- 
ploits of Barbarossa — Spaniards expelled by Selim II. — Tu- 
nisians elect a Dey — Government settled in a Bey— Rise of 
Hassan Ben Ali--'Power absolute — ^Administration of Jus- 
tice — Description of Tunis — Soil and Climate — Army— Su- 
perstitione— Manners and Qustoms— Character of the Moore 
— ^Avarice of the late Bey— Population of the Kemacy^ 
Revenue— Intemperance— Anecdote of Hamooda— Descrip- 
tion of Carthage — Cisterns and Aqueduct — Remains of a 
Temple— Appearance during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries 
—Details by Edriri — Remark by Chateaubriand — Bizerta — 
Utica— HammamLeif— Sidi Doud— Kalibia— Ghuiba— Nabal 
— Keff— Tubersoke— Herkla— Sahaleel— Monasteer— Lemp- 
'tsr-Agai^— Demass — Salecto— Woodlif — Oabes — Jemme — 
Sfaitla— Gilma— Caaareene — ^Feiiana. 

Tunis, though the smallest of the Barbaiy States, it by 
no means the least important. Compehending the territory 
which once belonged to Carthage, it affords to the reader 
many interestinff rec<^ections, awl still presents the memori- 
als of some of ue most striking events that mark the history 
qI those great nations which contended for universal empire 
te'thd shores of the Mediterranean. 

R 
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Hie lands included in this pachalie consist chiefly of a pen* 
insular projection on the African coast, stretching into the 
sea in a northeasterly direction so as to approach within less 
than 100 miles of the Island of Sicily. Tlie river 2^ne, or 
Tnsca, forms the western boandary, separating it from the 
dominion of Algiers. From Cape Roux, in longitude 9^ SO' 
£., and latitude 37^ N.. the coast extends eastward to Cape 
Bon, with a slight inclination to the north. After turning 
that point, it ti£es a southeastern direction, terminating at 
the populous island of Jerba, where it touches the border of 
Tripok — ^the whole forming an irregular line nearly 600 
miles in length. Hie breadth, reckoning from north to 
south, yaries from 100 to 200 miles, accormng as the Atlas ' 
range, which divides it from the Blaid al Jerid, approaches 
or retires from the sea. The only rivers of importance are 
the Mejerdah — ^the Bagrada of Roman authors — which, 
after winding through a picturesque and fertile country, ^s 
into the Mediterranean between Cape Carthage and Porto 
Farina ; and the Wad el Kebir — tne ancient Ampsaga — 
which finds its outlet into the same great basin thirty miles east 
of Jigel. The Gulf of Tunis, one of the safest in thispart of 
the world, runs up between Cape Bon and Cape Farina ; 
and, including the bay, its compass is about 120 miles, in 
every section of which there is excellent anchorage not far 
from the land.* 

In our general history of the Northern Shores of Africa, 
we brought down the annals of this petty monarchy until it 
was subdued by the Saracens. It was mentioned that the 
victorious Arabs placed the seat of their government at Kair- 
wan, where a viceroy, with the title of Emir, or Prince of 
the Believers, was invested with supreme powter. This 
species of delegated authority, amid various wars and partial 
revolutions, continued till the year 1206, when a combina- 
tion of events elevated the Almahades, a new dynasty, 
to the throne of Morocco, with. a jurisdiction which ex- 
tended over all the provinces of Barbary. The governor, 
whom this family nominated to Tunis, soon aspired to inde- 
pendence, and left his son, Abon Ferez, in the possession of 
80 much influence as enabled him to contend with his sot- 

* Blaqui^re, vol. ii., p. 135. Conder*8 JMctionaiy of GeQgra 
phjTt P* 073. Baibi, Abrig^ de OAographie, p. 679. * 
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•reign for the command of the whole comitry, and, finally, to 
acquire the local honours of sultan. liis court is said to 
have been regulated in the most splendid manner, and his 
system of administering public affairs is extolled as at once 
moderate and successful. His bodyguard consisted of 1,600 
Christians, besides which he had always on foot an immense 
army to repel invasion. . There was also a national council, 
composed of 300 persons, distuiguished for their probity and 
experience, without whose advice he undertook nothing of 
importance. This comparatively happy condition was a 
long time enjoyed by the Tunisians, though they suffered an 
occasional annoyance from the kings of Fezzan, who had 
assumed a warlike attitude, and even advanced at the head 
of their tun^ultuary followers to the margin of the great sea. 
It may therefore be asserted, that the government of Tunis 
was not exposed to any serious interruption till the beffinninff 
of the sixteenth century, when Muley Hassan was deposed 
by Hayradin Barbarossa — an occunence which we shall im- 
mediately explain with some degree of minuteness.* 

In the year 1270, when this regency was under the do- 
minion of a prince whom the French historians call Omar 
£1 Muley Moztanca, Ijouis IX. was induced to invade its 
shores. To religious motives, which at that time were pro- 
fessed by all the sovereigns of Europe, there was added in 
this case a strong political consideration. The pirates of 
Turns infested the Mediterranean ; they intercepted the suc- 
cours sent^ to the Christian armies in Palestine ; and they 
Aimished the Sultan of Egypt with horses, arms, and troops. 
The destruction of this haunt of banditti was therefore a 
point of some consequence, as it would facilitate future ex<* 
peditions to the Holy Land. The crusaders accordingly en- 
tered the bay in the month of July, and took possession of 
the native land of Hannibal in these words : — " We nut you 
to the ban of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of Louis, king of 
France, his lieutenant." 

This monarch resolved to reduce Carthage, on the ruins 
of which several new edifices had been recently built, before 
he laid siege to Tunis, then an opulent, commercial, and 
fortified city. He dislodged the Saracens from the tower 
which defended the cisterns ; the castle was carried by ao- 

• Iiettenfrom the Mediterranean, voL ii» p. 880. 
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gault, and the new city followed the fate of the foitress ; 
bat, aaya Chateaubriand, no sooner had Lonis crossed the 
seas than prosperity seemed to forsake him ; «s if he had 
been always destined to exhibit to the infidels a pattern of 
heroism in adversity. He could not attack Tunis till he had 
teceived the re-enforcements with which his brother, the King 
of Sicily, had promised to join him. Being obliged to in- 
trench himself on the isthmus, the army was attacked by a 
contagious disease, which in a few days swept away half of 
his troops. The African sun consumed men accustomed to 
live beneath a milder sky. To increase the sufferings of the 
French, the Moors raised the burning sand by means of ma- 
chines, and, scattering it before the southern breeae, ex- 
posed the Christians, by this fiery shower, to ^e effects of 
the kamttn, or terrible wind of the desert. Incessant en- 
||agements exhausted the remains of their strength : the liv* 
ug were not sufficient to bury the dead, whose bodies were 
thrown into the ditches of the camp, which were soon com- 
pletely filled with them. 

The principal nobility and the king^s faroarite son, the 
Count of Nevers, had already expired, when" Louis found 
himself attacked b^ the disease. He was sensible firom the 
first moment that it would terminate fatally, and that this 
ehock could not fail to overpower a body worn out with the 
ftctiffues of war, the cares of a throne, and those painful 
vigus which, he devoted to religion and to his people. Feel- 
ing his end approachinff, he desired to be placed upon a bed 
of ashes, where he lay with his hands folded upon his 
bosom, and his eyes raised towards heaven. Meantime the 
fleet of the Sicilian monarch appeared on the horizon,' 
while the {rfaiu and hills were covered with the army of the 
Moors. Amid the wrecks of Carthage, the Christian army 
presented an image of the profoundest grief; a deathlike 
silence pervaded it, and the expiring soldiert, leaving the hoe- 
pitals, crawled over the ruins to approach their dying monarch. 

At this crisis the trumpets of the Sicilian crusaders 
soanded, and their ships touched the shore, bringing succours 
iriitch were no longer available. This si^al not being an- 
swered, their royal commander was astonished, and be^tn to 
apprehend some disaster. He landed ; he beheld the senti- 
nels with their pikes reversed, while the dejection visible in 
&ces ejqNressed their grief muoh more strongly thaa 
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this murk t>T tnilitary moarninff. He flew to the tent of hie 
brother> and found him ezttoded lifeless on the humble bed 
^hieh he had chosen. The expedition which had been the 
fruit of so much care, and was 'attended with such intense 
suffering, nOw proved to hare been undertaken in vain.* 

More than 100 years elapsed before the afisairs of Timis 
•gain attracted the notice of Christian states. About the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a sudden revolution hap- 

Ssned, which, by rendering the seaports of Barbary formidft^ 
e to Europeans, has made their history more worthy of 
attention. This event was brought to pass by two individ- 
uals bom in a -low rank of life — -Home and Hayradin — sons 
of a potter in the Isle of Lesbos. These youths, prompted 
by a restless spirit, forsook their father*s trade, ran to sea, 
and joined a crew of pirates, among whom they soon distin- 
guished themselves by their valour imd activity. Having 
collected several ships, 'the elder brother, who, from the red 
colour of his beard, obtained the name of Barbarossa, was 
appointed admiral, while Hayradin was nominated second in 
command. They called themselves the friends of the sea, 
nM. the enemies of all who sailed upon it ; and their char- 
acters soon became terrible, from the walls of Constantinople 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

jL. D. 1516. As their feme and power extended, so did 
their ambitious views ; and while acting as corsairs, they 
gradually adopted the ideas and acquired the talents of con- 
querors. Their attention was naturally drawn to the coast 
of Barbary, as a convenient situation for an establishment 
whence they might send forth their cmisers against the com- 
mercial states of Christendom. An omwrtunity soon oc- 
cprred for accomplishing their object. The King of Algiers, 
having tried several times, without success, to take a foit 
which the Spanish ^vemor of Oran had built in the vicinity 
of his capital, was mduced to apply for aid to Barbarossa, 
whose valour and skiH were highly prized. The wily pirate 
gladly accepted the invitation ; and leaving his brother Hay- 
radin with we fleet, he marched at the head of 5,000 men t« 
Algiers, as the allv of Eutami, the shortsighted monarch. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town ; and see- 

* Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, vol li 
p. 298. 
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tng no reason to apprehend a seriooe oppoaition on tba jiail 
of the native troops, he forthwith murdered their soverngn 
and ]Hoclaimed himself kinff in his stead. His liberality t* 
the several chiefs procured ttieir acquiescence in this Tiolenft 
change ; upon which he attacked the neighbouilng ruler of 
Tremezen/whom he vanquished in battle and deprived of 
his lands. At the same time he continued to infest tht 
coasts of Spain and Ital^ with fleets, which resembled th« 
armaments of a great nation rather than the light squadrons 
of a piratical commander. 

A. D. 1518. Their frequent and cruel devastations obliged 
the Emperor Charles V. to furnish the Marquis de Uo* 
mares, ffovemot of Oran, with troops sufficient to attack 
him. Ijiis officer, assisted by the dethroned kin^ of Tre 
mezen, executed the commission with such .spirit, that 
Barbarossa, being beaten in several encountors, shut himself 
up in the capital of the prince just named. After defending 
it to the last extremity, he was overtaken in attempting t« 
make his escape, snd slain, while he fought with an obsti^ 
nate courage not unworthy of his former exploits. 

The sceptre of Algiers now fell to Hayradin, who is like- 
wise known to history by the epithet of Red-beard. His 
ambition ^d abilities, which were not inferior to those of hit 
brotherj were seconded by a more propitious fortune. ]>read- 
ing the ven^ance of the Europeans, and the treachery of 
his own subjects, he put his dominions under tha protectioa 
of the grand seignior, and received from him in return a body 
of Turkirii troops sufficient for his security against domeatio> 
as well as foreign enemies. As the fame of his achieve* 
ments daily increased, Solyman. offered him the command of 
his fleet, as the only person whose skill and resolution en^ 
tf ed him to take the scb against Andrew Doria, the greatest 
admiral of thai age. Proud of this distinction, he repaired to 
Constantinople, where he gained the entire confidence of the 
anltan and ms vizier. To th6m he communicated a scheme 
which he had formed for making himself master of Tunis, the 
most flourishing kingdom at that time on the coast of Ainca ; 
and this being approved by them, he obtained whatever force 
or other means he demanded for carrying it into executioE. 

His principal hopes in this expedition were founded on the 
intestine divisions which then prevailed in the kingdom of 
Tunis. Muley Hassan, the youngest son of Mohammedi the 
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lite ruler of that country, had, through the mflueoce of fa» 
mother, been raised to the ^vemment, and siffnalized the 
beginning of his reign by putting to death all the members 
of liis family whom he could get into hif power. Alraschid, 
•one of the eldest of his brothers, finding a retreat among the 
Arabs, madeieeveral attempts to recover his throne ; but hiA' 
tng of success, and being apprehensive that his faithless allies 
i^ould deliver him up into the hands of the tyrant, he im- 
plored the protection of Barbarossa, who received him with 
every mark of friendship and respect. Being about to saH 
for Constantinople, he easily prevailed upon die^ unfortunate 
prince to accompany him thither ; assuring him that the 
head of the eihpire would make haste to redress his wrongs, 
and lend to his cause the i^ost effectual aid, in men as well 
as in the munitions df war. It was then that the treacherous 
pirate opened to the sultan his plan for reducing Tunis to the 
obedience of the Turks ; making use of Alraschid's name, 
and co-operating with the party who longed for his restora- 
tion. 

A powerful fleet and numerous army were soon assembled ; 
but the unhappy son of Mohammed was not permitted to ac- 
company them, being, at the very moment the expedition 
was about to sail, arrested by the order of his imperial high- 
ness, and thrown into confinement. Barbarossa m due time 
appeared before Tunis, announcing to the inhabitants that he 
had come to assert the rights of their legitimate soverei^. 
Muley Hassan, whose severe rule had uienated the amo- 
tions of his subjects, soon found himself compelled to fly ; 
the people took arms in behalf of their exiled prince ; and 
the sates were qpened to the valiant hero who had with so 
mucn apparent generosity espoused his interests. But when 
Alraschid himself did not api^ar, and when, instead of his 
name, that of Solyman alone was heard among the acclama^* 
tions oC the foreign soldiers, the citizens began to suspect 
the duplicity of which they had been made the victims. It 
was in vain for the conqueror to repeat his asseverations, that 
their king had been left sick on board the admiral's galley ; 
their apprehensions and resentment could not be calmed ; 
they accordingly resumed their weapons with the utmost ' 
fury, surroun&]^ the castle into which he had led his troops. 
But he, having foreseen such a result, was not unprepared 
for it ; he komediately turned against them the aitillery on 
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the ramparts ; and soon forced tliem to acknowledge dM 
grand seignior as their h>rd paramount^ and to saooiit to 
himself as his lieutenant. 

• - The fortunate corsair lost no time in preparing for what- 
eyer attack might be made upon him from within or from 
without. He strengthened the citadel which commande the 
town, and fortified the Gh>letta in a regular manner, making 
it the principal station for his fleet, and the great arsenal for 
naval as well as military stores^ He now resumed his depre* 
dations on the Christian states with more destructive violence 
than ever ; spreading his cruisers over the whole of the Med- 
iterranean. The eyes of all the maritime powers were di« 
rected to the emperor, whose territories in Italy and Spain 
vvere exposed in a particular manner to the ravages of the 
Tunisian plunderers. At the same time, Muley Hassan, who 
in his turn had become a suppliant, applied to. Charles as the 
only person who could effectually assert his rights in opposi- 
tion to so formidable a usurper. 

▲. D. 1535. Having made due preparations for war upon 
the barbarian chief, the emperor set sail on the 16th July 
from Cagliiiri, in Sardinia, his fleet consisting of nearly five 
hundred vessels, and havingon board some of the best-disci- 
plined troops in Europe. The united strength of his domin- 
ions, indeea, had been called out to take part in an enterprise^ 
in which he was about to hazard his glory. A Flemish f quad- 
ron had conveyed from the harbours of the Low Country a 
body of German foot ; the galleys of Naples and Sicily took 
on board the veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards who 
had distinguished themselves by so many victories over the 
French ; he himself embarked at Barcelona with the flower 
of the Spanish nobility, and was joined by a considerable flo* 
tilla from Portuffal, command^ by Bon Loois, brother to the 
emperess. Andrew Doria conducted his own ships, the best 
appointed at that time in Europe, and directed by the most 
skilful officers. The Pope furnished all the assistance in his 
power towards so pious an undertaking ; and the Knights of 
Malta, the avowed enemies of the infidew, equipped some li^t- 
sailing vessels, which, though small, were rendered formidable 
1^ the valour of their crews and commanders. Doria dis* 
eharged the office of high-admiral ; while the Marquis de Ouas* 
tft acted under his master as lieutenant-general of the army. 

Baibarossay who» in the meantime, ramained not jgDoranl 
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«f these immense prepantions, had recoone to the most 
vigorous and prudent means for the defence of his new con- 
quest. He summoned his cruisers from their different sta- 
tions ; drew from Algiers bis whole disposable force ; and 
despatched messengers to all the African princes, whom he 
contriTOci to alarm by the intelligence that tnjB Christian pow- 
ers had combined to extirpate ue Mohammedan faith on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. This appeal to their 
Ingotrjr and national pride was answered by the appearance of 
20,000 horsemen, with a large body of foot, under the walls 
of Tunis. But his tilist was chiefly reposed in the Turkish 
soldiers, most of whom were annod and disciplined after the 
European fashion, and in the strength of the Goletta, which 
had been carefuUy supplied with all things necessary to with- 
stand a protracted siege. The command of the garrison was 
confided to Sinan,who, tboush a Jew by birth, had professed 
his belief in the prophet, and was esteemed the boldest and 
most ezperiencea of all the piratical leaders. His courage 
•nd talents, however, were found unavailing against the bat- 
teries which played upon Uie fort, from the sea as well as the 
land. The place was taken by storm on the 26th July, when 
the Tunisian fleet, amounting to nearly ninety sail, the ar- 
senal, and about three hundred pieces of brass cannon, fell 
into the hands of the assailants. 

The son of the Lesbian potter, though he felt the full 
weight of the blow which he had received, did not sink un- 
dent. Despairing, however, of defending the walls of the 
city against a force so well acquainted with all the arts of 
attack, he resolved to advance -at the head of the army, 
whose numbers were not under 60,000, and to provoke the 
mvaders to an engagement. He proposed, at the same time, 
to his principal oflicers, thM, as there were 10,000 Christians 
confined in the citadel, a general massacre should be ordered 
before they marched, as it would prove extremely hazardous, 
should the Moslem be worsted in the field, to have so large 
a body of men menacmg their rear. They all warmly ap- 
proved of the intention to fight ; but, inured as they were to 
scenes ofbloodshed, the suggestion as to the Nazarene slaves 
filled them with horror. It was therefore resolved to spare 
their lives ; though the issue proved that the humani^ of 
Barbarossa was more at iaidt than his foresight or policy. 
The Europeans, who, encamped aimd &» sand, wooU 
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soon haVe suffet^ from the intemperaiice of the cUmatey 
were not less deshrous than their opponents to terminate their 
labours by a battle. Each, accordingly, advtoced to meet 
the other. The Moors and Arabs rushed on to the attack 
with loud shouts ; but their undisciplined courage could not 
long withstand the shock of regular battalions ; and though 
Baroarossa, with great presence of mind, endeavoured to 
rally theni> the rout soon became so general, that he himself 
was hurried along with them in their flight back to the citjr. 
There he found every thing in the utmost confusion ; some 
of the inhabitants preparing for flight ; others ready to throw 
open the gates to the conquerors; the Turkish soldiers ^n 
the point of retreating ; and the citadel, which, in different 
circumstances, might have afforded him some refuge, alreadj 
in the possession of the Christian captives. Hiese unhappy 
men, rendered desperate by their situation, had laid hold on 
the opportunity which Redbeard dreaded. As soon as the 
army was at some distance from the town, they prevailed 
upon the keepers to knock off their fetters ; uid burstinff 
open the prisons, they overpowered the Turkish garrison, and 
turned the artillery of the fort against their savage masters. 
Filled with rage and disappointment, the Viceroy of Tunis 
left the scene of his former triumph, and fled with precipita- 
tion to Bona. 

Charles proceeded slowly towards the cit^, not knowing 
that it was already secured for him by the insurrection of 
the Christian prisoners,' and that all regular opposition had 
ceased. It is probable that he would have treated with len- 
ity a people who had been insnared into rebellion, and com- 
pelled to acknowledge a foreign crown, while they imagined 
that they were fightmg for their lawful sovereign. But the 
impatience of his victorious troops prevented all deliberation ; 
for, fearing lest they should be deprived of booty, they rushed 
suddenly and without orders into the town, and began to kill 
and plunder without distinction. Above thirty thousand of 
the mnocent inhabitants perished on that unhappy day, and 
ten thousand were carried away as slaves. Muley Hassaa 
took possession of a throne surrounded with carnage, abhor- 
red by his subjects, on whom he had brought such calamities, 
and pitied even by those whose rashness had been the occa- 
sion of them. The emperor lamented the fatal accident 
which had stained the lustre of his victory ; and amid such a 
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•eene of horror diere was but one spectacle that afforded him 
any satisfaction. Ten thousand Christian slaves, among 
whom were sereral persons of distinction, met him as he en- 
teied the town ; and, falling on their knees, thanked and 
blessed him as their deliverer. 

At the same time that Charles made good his promise to 
the Moorish king, of re-establishing him m his dominions, he 
did not neglect what was necessary for bridling the power of 
the African corsairs, for the security of his own subjects and 
the interests of his dominions. In order to gain these ends, 
he concluded a treaty with Muley Hassan on the following 
conditions :-^** That he should hold the kingdom of Tunis in 
he of the Spanish crown, and do homage to the emperor as 
his liege-loid ; that all the Christian slaves now within his 
tefritory, of whatever nation, should be set at hberty without 
ransom ; that no subject of the emperor should for the future 
be detained in servitude ; that no Turkish corsair should be 
admitted into any of his ports ; that free trade, together with 
the unrestrained exercise of their religion, should be allowed 
to all the emperor's subjects ; that Charles should not only 
retain the Goletta, but that all the other seaports in the king* 
dom which were fortified should be put into his hands ; that. 
Muley Hassan should pay annually 12,000 crowns for ^ 
subsistence of the Spanish garrison in the Groletta ; that he 
should enter into no alliance with any of the emperor's ene-' 
mies, and should present to him every year, as an acknowl- 
edgment of his vassalage, six Moorish horses, and as many 
hawks." Having thus settled the affairs of Tunis, the vic- 
torious monarch returned home ; being prevented by tempes- 
tuous weather, and the appearance of sickness among his 
troops, from pursuing Barbarossa, who could not be expected 
to resign power without a farther struggle.* 

The^ubsei^uent portion of this adventurer's career may be 
partly traced in the maritime war which succeeded the alli- 
ance fortned between the Grand Turk and Francis the First. 
In the year 1548, he sailed with a fleet of a hundred and ten- 
galleys, and, coastinff along the shore of Calabria, made a 
descent at Regffio, which he phindered and burnt ; and, ad- 
▼anciug from mence to the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped 

* See History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V., voL 
fii, p. 90 ,- and OmdntaMb. iUst da 1* Afriqoe, tone iii., p^ Sft-m 
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Aore to water. . The citizent of Rome, ignonnt of his intea* 
tiona, and filled with terrw, beffan to fly with each geofloral 
pnKtpitatioii, that the city would have been totally deeerted 
wd opt an assuiance been given by the French envoy thai 
no violence would be offered to any state on friendly temw . 
with the king his master. From Of tia, the pirate-chief 
directed his coarse to Marseilles, where he was jomed by tho 
Count D'Enghien, at the head of a powerful armament ; 
Irhence, after a short delay, the combined squadrons proceeded 
towards Nice. There, to the astonishment and scandal of 
all Christendom, the lilies of France and the crescent of 
Mohammed appeared in conjunction against a fortress on 
which the cross of Savoy was displayed. In short, the assist- 
ance received from Solytnan was attended with so much 
odium, that the Gallic monarch dismissed Barbarossa, who, 
after ravaging at pleasure the coast of Naples and Tuscany,, 
zetumed with his ships to Constantinople. 

The successors of Muley Hassan held Tunis till 1674, 
when the Spaniards, who protected them, were expelled by 
Sultan Selim II., who wrested the Goletta from Philip, and 
put an end to the Moorish dynasty. The Turks assumed 
tile government, which was administered by the aid o/ a 
large body of janizaries, and a divan chiefly composed of mil- 
itary men. At length the people, who complained joudly of 
the tyranny exercised upon them by their new rulers, were 
permitted, after the manner of the Algerines, to elect their 
own dey — an officer whose functions approached nearer to 
royalty than those formerly discharged by the pacha. The 
first of these did not long enjoy his dignity, being assasai- 
nated soon after his elevation. He was succeeded by Kira- 
him, who, perceiving the 'danger with which he was sur- 
rounded, relinquished his authority and retired to Mecca ; 
assuminj^ for this purpose the pretext of devotion, though ob- 
viously influenced by the fear of encountering a fate similaz 
to that which had carried off his predecessor. In fact, of 
twenW-three who were raised to this perilous distinction, 
onhr five escaped murder or expulsion. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the beys of 
Tunis became possessed of the duef authority. A regular 
monarchy was then established ; and Mohammed Bey, tho 
author of the revolution, was made the first sovereign. But 
this aaw cider of things was no sooner established thaado-^ 
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mnged; for the Dey of Algiers, taking. o0eiice at the To- 
nisians, laid siege to their city, drove their monarch from his 
throne, and substitated in his place Ahmed Ben Chouqaes. . 
The Jugitive prince, however, who soon collected a band of 
followers among the Arabs, recovered his right by force of 
arms, and at length bequeathed the smnreme pow«r to his 
Inrother, whose name was Ramadan, llie mild character of 
this last promised his subjects a tranquil reign ; but their 
hopes were disappointed by the ^ilty ambition of his nephew 
Morat, who rebelled against hun, and took away his life^ 
Of this usurper the government was cut short by Ibr^iim 
Cherif, a Turk, who put a period to it by assassinating him in 
the month of June, 1702. The author of such a benefit was 
by the people judged worthy of the succession ; but as the 
fortune of war was wipropitious to him, he fell into the hands 
of the Algerines, and afterward obtained his liberty only to lose 
his head. The army elected Hassan Ben Ali, the grandson 
of a Greek renegado, to be his substitute ; and with this ob- 
scure personage ongmated the family which has held the 
sceptre of Tunis without intemqption until the present day. 

Ambition and treason have no doubt repeatedly disturbed 
the succession among brothers and cousins, who, in order to 
possess even a precarious authority, hesitated not to imbrue 
their hands in one another^s blood. But since 1782, peace 
and security have generally prevailed. The remembrance of 
^st calanlities, and the example of Algiers, have taught the 
Tunisians to guard against the restless disposition of the 
Turks, and to exclude them carefully ^from any share in the 
^vernment. The beys have therefore endeavoured to abol- 
ish, by degrees, the power which they had usurped ; they 
have made a point of keeping them out of all the important 
places of administration ; and suffered them to fill such only 
as have but a mere shadow of influence attached to theuL 
Thus, though the reigning family may be looked upon as 
Turkish, since Hassan Ben Ali, their founder, was descended 
firom a. Greek, the actual government is nevertheless decided- 
ly Moorish.* 

It is mentioned by a late traveller, that the authority of the 
bey, which was originally in some degree limited, is now be- 
come practically absolute, so that Uie members of the divan 

* Chateaufariand's Travels, voL iL, p. 358. Memoir on Tunis. 
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have tittle weight on hn decisionB. When, therefore, ttuBf 
are called together, it is merely to give a colour to his pro« 
ceedings ; and though hy the letter of the constitution they 
fire invested with the privilege of electing their ruler, whose 
office is not strictly hereditary, the decision in this important 
matter is usually pronounced by the relatives of the deceased 
monarch, who are supposed to be best acquainted with the 
talents of the royal progeny.* 

The bey is supreme magistrate and judge in his own do- 
minions. He passes a considerable part of each day in the 
hall of justice, and constant habits of observation have made 
him such a physiognomist, that, where self-interest does not 
interfere, the judgment has been seldom found to err. It is 
highly interesting to those Eun^eans who visit the palace, 
to see the crowds thafconstantly resort to the tribunal of his 
highness ; for the easiest access is afforded to all classes of 
his subjects, to whose complaints and grievances a patient 
ear is directed. Without the intervention of lawyers, his 
sentence is speedily pronounced, and not less promptly ex- 
ecuted ; for, on hearin^r the respective parties, and examining 
the evidence on both sides, he makes a sign with his hand— 
an indication known only to his officers-ndenoting the pun« 
ishment which is to be inflicted, whether bastinado, impnson- 
ment, or the more severe penaltv of death. 

Bat, leaving the history of this baibarian^ state, we shall 
advert very briefly to the actual condition of its principal 
towns, and the manners of the inhabitants. Tunis itself, the 
capital of the pachalic, stands on the western brink of a lake 
between twen^ and thirty miles in circumference, which com- 
municates with the gulf through the narrow entrance of the 
Goletta. The strength of the place consists in the several 
fortresses which command this approach, and which were 
formerly thought capable of defying the strongest fleets in 
Europe. When Blake, on the occasion already mentioned, 
presented himself on the coast to demand reparation for the 
mjuries inflicted on the commerce of England, the dey de- 
sired him to look at the castles of Porto Farina and Goletta, 
and do his utmost. The admiral required not to be roused 
by such a bravado ; he drew his ships close op to the forts, 
and tore them in pieces with Ms artillery. He sent a numer* 

* Blaqoiire, vol. ii., p. 334. 
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oa» detachment of sailors in their longhoats into the harbour, 
and burnt every yessel that lay there. This bold 'action, 
which its very temerity, perhaps, rendered safe, was ezecutecl 
with little loss, aiid filled all that part of the world with the 
renown of his country's valour. <^ 

The city itself is placed on a rising ground, but has never* 
theless the great disadvantage of being encompassed l^ 
swamps and marshes, which, in a less favourable climate, 
would render it extremely imhealthy. It is supposed to be 
about three miles in circumference, and to contain nearly 
160,000 inhabitants. The number of houses has been com- 
puted at 12,000, though it is acknowledged that they are 
neither lofty nor magnificent. The town, according to Afr. 
M'Gill, is surrounded with a miserable wall of mud and stone, 
fitted neither for ornament nor for use. The buildings are 
of mean architecture ; the whole city not presenting one 
worthy of description. " The bey," says he, ** is erecting a 
palace, which, when finished, may perhaps be handsome ; but 
It is buried in a dirty narrow street ; and, that nothing may be 
lost, the ground-floor is mtended for shops. He is also build-^ 
ing extensive barracks for his soldiers. The streets are nar- 
row, dirty, and unpaved ; the bazars are of the poorest ap- 
pearance, and but indifferently stocked with merchandise. 
The inhabitants who crowd their miserable alleys present the 
very picture of poverty and oppression.^t 

It was at one time the intention of his highness to drain 
the lake, and to form a channel in which vessels of burden 
might proceed to the town, where a handsome port was to be 
prepared, fitted to contain not only merchantmen, but also 
the national ships of war. Many obstacles, however, arose 
to prevent the execution of this princely design. The with- 
drawing of the water from so large a surface might, it was 
said, create bad air, and the country, which had just been 
scourged by the pestilence, might again be visited by disease. 
The engineers were also of opinion that ten years would be 
necessary to complete the work, with the labour of 10,000 
slaves, and a great outlay of money and materials. For these 
reasons the plan was abandoned, and he has contented him- 

* Hume's History of England, vol vii., p. 254. 

f Account of Tunis, p. 56. Mr. M'GUl remarks, that the pop- 
ulation must be great ; but in Mohammedan countries it is not 
penoitted to nuxnber the people. 
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wtM with coDBtructiiig a imall haibonr at the Ooletta. Inio 
this yesseU of moderate size can enter through a' handsome 
canal built of stone, in which there are at all times fifteen 
feet of water. We may add, that the lake is daily becoming 
more shallow^ and will, it is probable, at no distant date, ac* 
comphsh by natnral means the object on which Hamooda was 
willmg to expend so much labour and wealth. 

The cUmate of Tunis is one of the finest in the world, and 
adminlbly adapted for the production of most of those articles 
which, for the supply of Europe, are brought from an im- 
mense distance. All the coast of Barbaiy is capable of bear- 
ing cotton, sugar, and spices of almost every kind. Indi^ 
wSi silk miffht also be procured with a little care. The soil, 
too, throughout the whole state, is remarkably good, and, 
with scarcely any cultivation, renders to the husbandman an 
astonishing return. The district to the eastward gives in % 
good year even a hundred fold. But the contrast is great 
when the usual rains are withheld. The ground then be- 
comes arid and steril ; the seed perishes in the furrow ; the 
olive appears shrivelled and witheilBd ; and the flocks die for 
want (k food. Such„ it is said, was the dreadful spectacle 
in 1805, when thousands of human beings, as well as of the 
lower animals, sunk under the {Mressure of famine. 

It is remarkable, that throughout the greater part of the 
regency, the water in the springs is either salt or hot. Iliere 
are, indeed, some fountains, such as those at Zowan, which 
supplv a cool and refireshing beverage ; but the water used 
at Tunis is that which is collect^ during the winter in 
cisterns. With one of these reservoirs each house is pro- 
vided ; and as the roofs are flat, every drop of rain is saved. 
On this subject, it 'is not undeserving of notice, that the 
natives of the interior, who are accustomed to their salt and 
t^id currents, not only experience no inconvenience from 
such an unpalatable draught, but ev^i prefer it to the more 
natural state of the liquid in streams or fountains.* 

Mr. M*6ill observes, tliat the regency of Tunis was never 
on so respectable a footing as it is at present ; and the sub- 
ject never before enjoved such independence, .and so great a 
degree of protection from external enemies. The troops of 
HuAOodi, aUo, are better paid than those of any former 

* Account of Tunis, p. 62 
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pince i and though they are much more like a band of free- 
booters than a regular army, yet they are sufficient to keep 
in check hie principal foes, the Al^rmes, who cannot in any 
respect be pronounced better soldiers. It is presumed that, 
under his successor, Sidi Hassan, who ascended the viceregal 
throne in 1824, the progress of indproYement has not been 
checked. 

lliirty years ago, a Christian could scarcely walk through 
the streets, much less the country, without being insulted. 
This, says M. Blaquiere, seldom occurs now ; and although 
4he hatred of the natiyes towards the Jews and Nazarenes has 
net subsided In the least, the fear of punishment is a certain 
bar to their insolence. Even in the days of Dr. Shaw, he 
could pronounce Uie Tunisians the most civilized nation of 
Barbary ; having very little of that haughty behaviour which 
was then very common at Algiers. They had for some 
years, if we may trust to his favourable report, been more in- 
tent on trade and the improvement of their manufactures than 
4ipon plundering and cruising. 

The great body of the inhaUtants are Moors ; the number 
of Jews being about 30,000, while the Christians are not sup* 
posed to exceed 1,500. The people of Tunis present little 
in manners or usage peculiar to their country, or which may 
QOt be found among other Mohammedans. From their great 
ignorance, they are, as might be expected, extremely super- 
stitious ; and hence, most of their actions are guided^ by 
omens, signs, or prognostications. In their religion, too, 
they are thought to be more rigorous than their brethren 
elsewhere. Mosques which, even in Constantinople, may be 
visited with impunity, would at Tunis be regarded as utterlj 
profaned were they entered by any individual not of their 
own belief. It is even asserted, that for such an o£fence a 
Christian would forfeit his life. 

ThR evil eye is a superstition which prevails greatly among 
the African Mussulmans. If a horse, mule, or any domesti- 
cated animal belon^g to one person be praised by another, 
it is considered as irretrievably lost ; and a child that is ad* 
mired is expected with certainty to meet some misfortune, 
The unlucky omen of thirteen sitting down at the same table, 
has no less influence among ignorant Turks and Moors than 
it has among certain classes in Europe, who maintain that 
the same individuals will never meet again. A strange be- 

S2 
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lief olrtaiiiB among the people of Barbuy, ifhich the^ say it 
foanded on an ancient prophecy, that their coontij is to be 
taken from them on a Frtoay, during- the hour of prayer at 
Doon. For this reason the gates of their cities are carefully 
kicked doting that service, and no one is allowed to pass 
until the mid-day derotion is endid. It is also predicted, 
that the country is to be taken by a people clothed in red ; 
^d they themselTes anticq)ate that this exploit is to be 
achieyed by the English. " Jt will certainly be a matter of 
re^et," savs Mr. M*Gill, ** if the prophecy is not fulfilled.''*' 
Before their armies march on any expedition, the astrolo- 

fBrs are employed to watch the rising of a particular star, 
hoald it attain the horizon in a clear sky, they augur good, 
discharge their artillery, and plant the standard round which 
the camp is to be formed ; but if it rise obscured by clouds 
or by a fog, they consider the omen unfaTOUrable, and defer 
the display of their national flag until another day. When 
the camp breaks up, which is usually established near the 
bey's palace, a pair of black bulls are sacriflced as the com- 
mander passes. The arrival of a detachment to join the main 
army was attended with impressive circumstances. Before 
entering the gates of Tunis, we are told, they grounded their " 
colours and arms, knelt down, and prayed. Aner this cere- 
mony they advanced into the city ; when the ladies from the 
roofs of the houses saluted them with their . ** loihloo" and 
the men answered by the discharge of their muskets. 

The Moors here are said to be less jealous of their wives 
than the Turks. The latter have them guarded and watched 
very strictly, whereas the fcmner allow ^em a consider^ 
able degree of freedom. They are served by Christian 
slaves, and fear less to be seen uncovered by them than by 
their own countrymen. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this greater liberty does not arise from the contempt ot in- 
difference with which they regard all mankind who do not 
profess the Mohammedan faith. The cut inserted opposite 
represents a lady of condition, accompanied by one of the 
other sex in the same rank of society. 

The Tunisians have a curious custom of fattening their 
^roung women for marriage. A girl, after she is betrothed, 
It looped up in a small room, when shackles of gold and ail* 

^ Account of Tunis, p. 67. 
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Uooriah Lady and Fuhionable Moor. 
ver «e put upon hsr mklei and wrists, is t piece of dre». 
If ihe i* to be united to a man who has alreiidjr had a wife, 
the shackles vhkh the foitnet sponse wore are pat upon the 
new bride's liihba ; and she ia fed until the; are filled up to 
the prmer thickness. The food used for this puipoae, wor- 
thy of birbarians, ia a teed called drotigk ; which ia of an 
eilTSOidinaiy liltteniiig quality, and alao famoua for rendering 
the milk of nuraes rich and abundant. With thia and their 
natoial dish aitciuou, the ^oung female ia liteiallr crammed, 
and many, it ia aaaerled, die under the spoon. 

It ia hardly neceasaiy to obeerre, IhU a plurality of wires 
ia allowed in Baibary as well as in all Mohanunedan coon- 
tiies. A man, it ie well known, may have four, and aa many 
ctmeobinei aa he can maintain. It aeldom happens, IWw- 
ever, that a Moor has more than two at the aame lime ; bat 
the ceremomr of ditorcing them ia ao BtmDle, that he may 
change m onen w he find* & eoDTeoiMit. 
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This people show great respect to their dead relations. 
On holydays they are to be seen praying at their tombs, 
which are kept clean, and whitewashed ; and any infidel who 
should dare to enter them would certainly suffer a severe 
punisjiment from the enraged enthusiasts.. 

We require not to be told, that in Barbary the fine arts are 
totally abandoned ; and, like all other ignorant tribes, the 
Moors seek to destroy each vestige of ancient grandeur 
which happens to remain in their country. Every piece of 
fine marble which they find in any way polished or sculptured, 
is studiously broken to atoms ; suspecting from its weight, 
or the care bestowed upon it, that it must contain money. 
Statues seldom escape mutilation from the same idea, as well 
as from their abhorrence of idolatrv — a use to which they 
imagine such works mi:^t originally have been appropriated. 
They have no paintings in £eir houses ; and tne extreme 
jealousy of the government renders it unsafe for any who 
knows the principles of the art to indulge his taste even, in 
the most private mantier. Their music, it is added, is of the 
most barbarous kind ; the braying of an ass is sweeter than 
their ^ftest note, whether vocal or instrumental.* 

Mr. M'Gill, our best authority on this subject, has a very 
bad opinion oif the character of the Moors, who, he says, are 
proud, ignorant, cunning, full of deceit, avaricious, and ud- 
gratefiil. In dealing wiUi these barbarians, he adds, it is a 
mistaken notion on the part of Europeans to treat them either 
with friendship or delicacy ; they ha?e no regard for either. 
If they do not commit outrages on your person and prop- 
erty, their forbearance proce^, not from justice or human- 
ity, but from fear or interest. The first moment that offers in 
which they may with impunity defraud or plunder a Chris- 
tian, their hatred and thievish inclinations will be gratified. 
In order to be respected or kindly used by any of the Bar- 
bary powers, the rod must be kept over their heads. You 
must begin by making them sensible of your superiority. 
No concession must be granted but in return for something 
equivalent, and not until it has been repeatedly requested ; 
aid even then it must be yielded with apparent reluctanc0. 
C9ioul4 you stand in need of any thing which they can con- 
itrue into a favour, you may be assured, that unless throng 

* AccoQBt of Tunis, p, 8M2. 
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/ear, interest, or boqiq other base motive, your ^wishes vnH 
not be regarded by either prince or subject ; for the same 
want of faitn, honour, gratitude, and generous spirit, begin- 
ning at the fountainhead, runs through the whole polluted 
•tream. 

As an example of the spirit which prevails at Tunis, it may 
be mentioned, that the late bey reserved to himself the priv- 
ilege of driving in a carriage with four wheels ; and, there- 
fore, all others, natives as well as forei^ers, were obliged to 
satisfy themselves with a vehicle havmg only two. But at 
length he was smitten with the desire of riding in a gig ; and 
observing that the American consul had a very handsome 
4>ne, he sent for it with no other apology than that " h« 
needed it,'' and the owner might find another. It may not be 
•ecessary to remark, that he did not get it. On a second 
occasion^ his excellency remarked that a wine-merchant had 
a very fine mule, which he thought much too good for an 
Individual in his Une of life. He therefore demanded it, as a 
very suitable animal for the head of the government to give 
eway in the shape of a present ; and in this simple manner 
he contrived to maintain the state of a sovereign without 
encroaching upon the fiinds of the public exchequer.* 

Revenge is considered pne of the noble qualities of a Moor. 
He retains long the remembrance of an injury, and will ex- 
ert all the cunning and deceit of his character to insnare his 
enemy and satiate his resentment. He will even so far dis- 
guise his feelinffs as to show stronger markd of friendship, 
until, having lufied suspicion and awakened confidence, he 
can fall at unawares upon his unsuspecting foe. Fighting 
this people with their own weapons is one mode of conquest, 
both in political and in mercantile concerns, which has been 
occasionally recommended ; and it has been seriously ai^ed, 
ihat^in order to deal with them to advantage, you must op- 
pose intrigue to intrigue, and injustice to injustice, otherwise 
they will be sore to overcome you. But Mr. M^Gill, who 
was professionally ensaged in mercantile pursuits at Tunis, 
justly remarks, that, though this maxim has been much fol- 
lowed, honesty is afler all the best policy ; and that a man on 
his guard against their weak arts will render them entirely 
futile by a systematic determination to act with uniform in* 

* Account of Tnnis, p. 02. 
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tngeitf himself, and never in any degree to suSmit to imposi* 
tion mum them.* 

From' the statements already made, we are prepared toiieair 
that the most sordid ideas pervade all ranks of the Moorish 
population. Among the lower class it is curious to observe 
that, when called upon to pay their dues to the prince, they 
uniformly plead inability, and make use of every protestation 
to support their defence. The taxgatherer, accustomed to 
this kind of apology, immediately puts the recusant under the 
bastinado ; upon which he cries out at the highest pitch of 
his voice that he will pay alt he owes, and, generally, before 
rising from the ground, draws forth' his bag and satisfies the 
collector. On an occasion of this kind, a gentl^man who 
stood by inquired of the man who had endured this cruel 
punishment, why he did not pay at once 1 " What !" he 
replied, "pay my taxes without being bastinadoed! No! 
no !** Such conduct, it is suggested, may arise not only 
from great ignorance and love of money, which makes them 
hope to the last moment that they will escape, but also from 
the rapacious nature of the government, which renders it 
dangerous to appear rich.t 

The population of the regency was formerly estimated at 
five millions — a mere conjecture, however, as no census 
takes place, and no authentic records are kept^ It is admitted 
that the great plague and famine in 1806 6ut off nearly one 
half of theii numbers — a statement which, though not a little 
exaggerated, coincides accurately enough wim the present 
aspect of the country, and the probable amount of the inhab- 
itants. The great majority, of course, are Moors and Arabs ; 
the Turks are not thought to exceed seven thousand ; the 
Christians are not more numerous ; and the Jews are limited 
by the latest calculation to a hundred thousand. The native 
Hebrews are distinguished from Mohammedans by tl^ei^ 
dress, not being allowed to ¥^ear the red cap under the tur- 
ban ; in their case it must be black, or dark-blue. They are 
sometimes very ill treated, but are not liable to greater exac- 
tions tiian the true believers. There are a Roman Gatholi<s 
church and convent in Tunis, besides a chapel of the aame 
communion in the French consulate. The number of men^ 
bers does not exceed six hundred, and they are all under Um 

* AocottBt of Tama, p. 40. f Ibid., p. iL 
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mperintendence of a^ Capuchin iiriar. The Protesttots are 
still fewer.. They consisted, at no distant period, of the 
family of the English vice-consul, those of the Danish, Swe- 
dish, and American consuls, and a few other individuals not 
attached to the public service. Some of them received the 
sacrament in the Greek church, and availed themselves of 
the services of the priests for marriages, baptisms, and buri- 
als. The Greeks amount to about two hilndred, of whom 
forty are British subjects, and a hundred and sixty belonff to 
the Ottoman government ; the whole, however, viewed aa 
Christians, are und^r the protection of the English flag. 

The revenue of Tunis has been stated at twenty-four mill- I 
ions of piasters, or rather more than a million and a half of 
English money. But at present the public income from reg- 
ular sources is supposed not to exceed one fourth part of the 
sum just named. The ways and means on which the bey 
principally relies are the tithes upon the cultivation of oil, 
com, and other products of the land ; the annual returns from 
his own grounds^ the sale of permits for the exportation 
of oil and grain, and for the importation of wine and spirits ; 
the customs, which are farmed every year to the highest bid* 
der; various monopolies, which are likewise farmed; the 
•sale of places under government ; a taxation on the Jews ; 
and, finsilly, a traffic in slaves. . To these may be added oc- 
casional extortions from his rich subjects, the appropriation 
of their wealth when they die, and his profits in trade, which, 
as he is an extensive speculator in most kinds of merchant 
dise, may be rated at a considerable amount. It is not im^ 
agined, however, that his highness is rich, for the expenses 
of his administration have at feast equalled the revenue. His 
disputes with Algiers have |[iven rise to large outlays, as 
well in building gunboats as m maintaining a standing army 
—circumstances which will be mentioned particularly here- 
after. 

Under the head of revenue, the reader is naturally reminded 
of the remark made by Dr. Shaw, that, as the making of 
wine has been absolutely prohibited, the duty upon foreign 
growths has increased to the sum of 50,000 dollars, it being 
computed that the merchants import ei«iy year upward <n 
4,000 hogsheads — a quantity, says he, very surprising indeed, 
were we not at the same tiiae to consider the great number 
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of Toarks and Moors who drink here to excess, beyond the 
practice, perhaps, of .any other nation.* 

An anecdote recorded by Mr. M'Gill, while it rather con- 
firms the charge here Inrought against the Tunisians, reflects 
so much credit on the memory of the late bey, that it most 
noi be omitted. Hamooda, it is confessed, was much ad«> 
dieted to the use of wine ; and his palace had more the ap- 
pearance of being occupied by a northern than by an orien- 
tal prince. His slaves, who had not the same injunctions 
imposed on them by their religion, indulged him in his ex- 
cesses, and became his companions in riot and revehry. 
Great outrages were committed by them when under the 
influence of strong drink ; but a circumstance which happened 
during one of 'his debauches, about ten years afiter he came 
to the throne, had ever afterward a salutary effect on his 
conduct. One night as they wess over their cups, a noise 
was heard in the courtyard below. The bey impatiently 
demanded the occasion of it ; and findinjp; that it proceeded 
from, some people belonging to the Dey of Algiers, who were 
also making merry, he ordered his prime minister, Mustf^ha^ 
to have them immediately strangled. This prudent counsel 
lor, whose reputation for wisdom still survives in Tunis, re- 
ceived the command, but contented himself with putting the 
tiffenders in prison, and telling his master that his instruc- 
tions had been obeyed. Next morning, when the effects of 
Ms intemperance had subsided, his highness inquired about 
the Algennes. Mustapha reminded him of the order which 
he had given the preceding night. Hamooda, almost frantic 
with vexation and alarm, asked if it was executed. The 
other replied in the negative, and was heartily thanked by the 
bey, who now saw in a very strong light the cruelty and 
faijustice of the sentence which he had pronounced. From 
that moment he never tasted wine nor any species of intox- 
icating liquor, t 

The state of Tunis, it is universally acknowledged, is 
much more interesting for what it once was, than for its 
modem towns, institutions, or manners. As the country in 
which Carthaffe stood, and wherein were fought the battles 
which decided the fate of the greatest nations of antiquity* 

* Travels in Saxbary, vol. i., p. 172. 
j Account of Tunis, p. 20. 
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H mtiitr for ever poasess an importance that hardly any degree 
of clTilisation can snpersede. This famous town was built 
upon an eminence which commands a most extensive view, 
both towards the land and Hoie water, and appears to have oc- 
cupied a large space of ground. From an estimate made by 
Dr. Shaw on the spot, he concluded Uiat the whole peninsula 
was about thirty miles round, and that the city may have 
covered nearly one half of its area. On the southeastern 
side, the sea has encroached so much upon the shore, that 
for the space of about three furlongs in length and half a fur«> 
long or more in breadth, the ruins lie entirely under water. 
In rowing along the beach, the common sewers are frequent- 
ly discovered ; which, being well built and cemented togeth- 
er, the great lapee of time £i8 not been able to impair. The 
cisterns are other structures which have suffered very little ; 
for besides those belonging to private houses, which are nu« 
merous, there are two sets which, it is evident from their 
magnitude, must have been the property of the public. The 
larger of these formed the grand reservoir, which receive4 
the water conveyed by the celebrated aqueduct, and consist- 
ed of moie than twenty contiguous cisterns, each of them at 
least 100 feet long and thirty broad. • The smaller establish- 
ment is in a higher situation, near the byrsa or castle, and 
eeems contrived to collect the rain which fell upon the top of 
it, as also upon some adjacent pavements made for that pur- 
pose. This reservoir, it is said, might be repaired at a small 
eipense ; the earthen pipes, through which the water waa 
conducted from the roof» requiring only to be cleansed and 
opened.* 

Besides these, adds the traveller just quoted, these are no 
tidtens lefit to us of the grandeur and magnificence of tl^s fa- 
mous place. We meet with no triumphal arches or sumptu- 
ons pieces of architecture ; here are no granite pillars or cu- 
rioaa mtabla^res ; but the Inroken walls and structures that 
remain are either built in the Gothic taste, or according to 
tlttt of the later inhabitants. These remarks, however, ap- 
ply only to such of the ruins as respect the more modem 
muldings : for it has been already mentioned, that the re- 
mains of e<riumns, displaying all the beauty of the Corinthian 
otderi are to be found scattered over ^e contiguous plain. 

* TimtelB IB Baibavy, voL i, p. 164» 
T 
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Hie remains of the grand aquedact may atill be traced 
from the larger reservoir as far as Zowan, and from thence 
to Zc^pghar, a distance of at least fifty miles. It has been a 
work o? extraordinary labour and expense ; and that portion 
of it in particular which runs along the peninsula, was ele- 
gantly built with hewn stone. At Arriana, a little village 
two miles to the northward of Tunis, is seen a long range of 
arches, all of them entire, seventy feet high, supported by 
columns sixteen feet square. The channel that conveyed 
the water lies upon these arches, being high and broad 
enough for a person of an ordinary size to walk in. It is 
vaulted above, and plastered in the inside with a strong ce- 
ment ; which, by the stream running through it, is discoloured 
to the height of about three feet. This sufficiently shows 
the capacity of the channel ; but as there are several inter- 
ruptions in the aqueduct, sometimes to the extent of three or 
four miles together, it was found impossible to determine the 
velocity or angle of descent, so as to ascertain the quantity 
of water that might be every day conveyed through it to Car- 
thage. Both at Zowan and Zunghar there was a temple 
erected over the respective fountains whence this copious 
supply of one of the indispensable necessaries of Ufe was ob- 
tameo. The structure at the latter hamlet appears, from 
the ornaments still remaining, to have been of the Corinthian 
order, where there is a beautiful dome, adorned with three 
niches, placed inmiediately over the spring. These, it is 
more than probable, were intended to receive certain statues, 
representing the gods who were imagined to preside over 
running streams or living waters. 

Mr. M'Gill observes, that the entire space between Tunis 
and Cape Carthage is strewed over with antiquities. He 
mentions, at the same time, that the greater cisterns are now 
become the habitation of those miserable Bedouins who r»> 
main in this part of the country. Near the 9maller ones, 
towards the sea, are the ruins of an immense temple, of 
which nothing is now left but rubbish, if we except the sub- 
terranean passages, which, though nearly filled up by the 
earth that has been thrown into uiem by the rains of many 
centuries, may yet be followed under ground to a jy^eat ex- 
tent. The whole of the site of ancient Carthage, mdeed, i» 
occupied by similar excavations— denoting that one town has 
been built on tlie scatteMd fragments of Another mach more 
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Magnificent. A abort while ago an edifice wae diicoyered, 
consisting of seyeral apartments, in a tolerably perfect state, 
and haying good paintmgs on the roof of one of the rooms* 
The adjoining fields, too, are sprinkled with small pieces of 
porphyry and verd-antique^ abiout half an inch thick and two 
or tknee square, which formed a sort of incrustation on the 
walls. The lofty arches seem to have been lined with rude 
mosaic-work, composed in some parts of marble, in others of 
more varied materials. On Mount Gamart, westward of the 
cape, are evident marks of an ancient catacomb, the dimen- 
sions of which must have been considerable ; but no one 
dares to enter it, though it is open in different places. Many 
medals, chiefly Roman, are found in every district, and nu- 
merous ouriously-enffraved stones; bitt the Christians at 
Tunis are such specmators in these things, that, unless at a 
great price, none can be procured, even though 'of small 
merit.* 

Buch are the scanty remnants of a city, the population of 
which, before the first Punic war, amounted to 700,000, and 
which, when taken by Scipio^ could not be destroyed by fire 
in less than seventeen days. It revived from its ashes, as 
we have already remarked, and had again become, in the 
days of Strabo, one of the largest towns in Africa. Of its 
eonditipn during the fourth and fifth centuries. Gibbon ob- 
serves, that though it might yield to the royal prerogatives of 
Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or 
the splendour of Antioch, it still maintained the second rank 
in the West, as the Rome of the African worid. ''That 
wealthy and powerful metropohs displayed, in a dependant 
condition, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the treasuries of 
the six provinces. A regular subordination of civil hcnoara 
gradually ascei^ed, firom the procurators of the streets and 
quarters of the city to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate ; 
who, with the title of proconsul, represented the state and dig- 
nity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were 
instituted for the education of the African youth ; and the lib- 
eral aru and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly tauffht in the Greek and Latin languages. The 
buikUngs of Carthage were uniform and magnificent. A 

* Account of Tunis, p. 71. 
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ifaAd^ grove was planted in the midst of the capital ; the new 
port, a secure and capacious harbour, was subserrient to the 
oommeicial industry of citizens and strangers; and the 
splendid games of the circus and the theatre were exhibited 
almost in the presence of the barbarians."* The repotation 
of the Carthagmiana was not equal to that of their country, 
and the reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their incon* 
•taat and subtle character. 

We have elsewhere alluded to the ravages of the Vandals 
in the fifth century, and the overthrow infficted by the Sarfto 
eens in the seventh, imder their enthusiastic leaders. 'Bat 
k should seem, that in neither of these cases was the de- 
struction entire ; for, in the beginning of the ninth centurVy 
eonsiderable remains still existed of its beauty and strength. 
Edtisi, however, describes its i^pearance in the twelfth age 
as nothing more than a scene of splendid ruins. *'Thero 
are," says he, " still to be seen remarkable vestises of Ro- 
man buildings ; for instance, the theatre, which has not its 
equal in the world. This edifice is of a circular form, and is 
composed, of about fifty arches, yet remaining. ' Each of 
these arches embraces a vpuce of about twenty-three feel. 
Between every two arches is a pillar of equal magnitude, the 
two pilasters of which are about three feet four inches m 
breadth. Above each of them rise five rows of arches, one 
over the other, of similar form and dimensions, constructed of 
stone of incomparable fineness. On the top of each «ich 
was a fiieze, on which are seen divers figure and curione 
representations of men, animals, and ships, sculptured with 
exquisite art. In general, it may be said, that the other 
niins, and the finest edifices of this description, are nothing 
in comparison with the one now delineated." 

He next proceeds to mention the cisterns and aquedoct, 
the latter o/ which, he remarks, ** extended akmg a|i infinite 
number of bridges, where the water flowed in an equal voA 
regular manner. These bridges are composed of arches, 
which are low or of moderate height in the plain, but of 
great elevation in the valleys and hollows. In the present 
day it is quite dry, having ceased to flow, in consequence of 
the depopulation ojf Carthage, and because, firom the time of 
tbe faa of the city till now, there has been constant exe«fft> 

* Decline, dec., chap. aoudiL 
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lion amon^ its rninv, and even undor the foundatioiM of its 
ucient edifices. Maibles ha^e been discoyered there of so 
mamy different species, that it would be impossible to de- 
scribe them. ' An eyewitness reports, that he saw taken out 
blocks ithirty feet high, and sixty-three inches in diameter. 
Nor have these spoUations been yet discontinaed. The 
marbles are transported far away to all countries ; and no- 
body leaves Carthage without carrying off considerable quan- 
tities, either by vessels or by other means : it is a notorious 
fact. Sometimes marble columns have been found thirty feet 
in circumference."* 

The circumstances now detailed by the Arabian geogra- 
pher will account, in some measure, for the absence of such 
splendid relics and gorgeous ornament, as misht be expected 
amid the ruins of the Carthaginian capital. The destructive 
agency of time, and the hands of the ignorant or the covetous, 
have produced the poverty of which Ut. Shaw complains, and 
vthich every succeeding year must be found to increase. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, accordingly, the sec- 
ond metropolis of the West was represented by a mosque, a 
college without students, twenty or thirty shops, and the huts 
of 6^. peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed the 
arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry village 
was swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles V. had sta- 
tioned in the fortress of the Goletta. At this epoch we 
therefore may say that even the ruins of Carthage have 
perished, f 

Chateaubriand relates, that when he cast anchor opposite 
the debris of this ancient city, he looked at them, but was 
unable to distinguish what they could be. He perceived a 
few Moorish hots, a Mohammedan hermitage at the pmnt of 
a projecting cape, sheep browsing among ruins-—" ruins, so 
far from being striking, that I could scarcely distinguish 
them from the ground on which they lay."t 

The large sptuce devoted to the capital, and to the intereot*- 
ing remains m its neighbourhood, compels us to leatrio 

* This passage, translated from the original Arabic bv M. 
Am6d6e Jaubert, was inserted in the Jour. Asiatique. for May 
]a28.— See Modem Traveller, voL i., p. 237. 

t Decline and Fall, &c., chap, lii 

t ThiToLi, vol ii, p. 286. : 
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vntbin nanower bounds our description of tbo oUier citiatL 
|t may be observed, in the outset, tbst this kingdom is not 
divided into provinces and governed by viceroys ]ike that of 
Algiers, but the whole is under the immediate iospection of 
the bey himself, who collects the tribute in person. For 
this purpose he visits, with a flying camp, once every year, 
the principal parts of it — traversing in the summer season 
the fertile country in the neighbourhood of Keff and Beja, 
and in the winter the several districts between Kairwan and 
the Jerid. These two circuits very nearly correspond with 
the Zeugitania and the Byzaciuih of the ancients ; the for- 
mer, or summer-circuit, comprehends all the land that lies 
to the northward of the Ghilf of Hammamet, while the latter, 
or winter-circuit, embraces the section which extends sonthr 
ward from the same parallel. 

Beginning with the western part of Zeugitania, our atten- 
tion is drawn to a ma^ficent cape, supposed to be the npot 
where Scipio landed m his first African expedition. A few 
miles to the southward is the town of Bizerta, pleasantly sitiif 
ated on a canal betweoi an extensive lake and the sea. It 
is about a mile in circumfjsrence, and defended by several 
fortresses ; but its chief importance, in a geographical point 
of view, arises from the suj^sition that it is £e Hippo Zari* 
tus of ancient authors. 

The site of Utica, so famous for the opposition made by its 
inhabitants to the cause of CsBsar, and for ^e death of tha 
republican Cato, can no longer be determined. The Bagra- 
da, the riveir on which it stood, having changed its coo^, 
and large accessons being made to the land by deposition* 
from |ts ^urrent, it is now a matter of coojecture v^ere the 
ruins of a city so intimately connected with the history of Af- 
arica are to be sought 

Proceeding eastwaid from Tonie, the traveller, at the dis* 
tance of six miles, reaches the town of Rhades, celebrated as 
the i^e wher^ Regulua defeated the Carthaginians. Aoout 
a league &rther on, in the same direction, is Hammam Letf, 
named from the hot-baths with which it abounds. Near this 

Sisition is the village of Solyman, inhabited by Andalusian 
bors, who, being more civilized than their African brethren, 
are very courteous to Christians : they still retain the Spanish 
language. Passing Moraisah and Sidi Boud, we come to 
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liowbaieah, the Aquikria of Pliny* where Curio landed those 
troopB which were afterward cut in pieces by Sibura. It 
presents yarions fragments of architecture, but none worthy 
of particular notice. In this vicinity Cape Bon rears its prom* 
aient ridge» from which, it is said, the mountains of Sicily 
may be seen in clear weather. Fifteen miles from this cape 
is Clybea, the Kalibia of .the Latins, which is now represented 
by a miserable knot of hovels. Ghurba, in former times Co* 
rubis, is seven leagues distant from the village just described* 
It was once a considerable place ; though, at present, the 
rains of a huge aqueduct, with the cisterns that received the 
water, are the only antiquities. Nabal, which next succeedsi 
holds the place of Keapolis^ the wrecks of which prove it to 
have been a considerable city, even exclusive of that part of 
k long ago swallowed up by the sea. From this point, a 
journey of two leaffues brings the visiter to Hammamet, or 
the Dwelling of yfhd Pigeons, which Leo Africanus informs 
Ilk was buiU about his own time. The pillars, blocks of 
msrble, and inscriptions, with some few other tokens of sn* 
tiquity, are understood to have been brought from the neigh- 
.bouring ruins of Cassir Aseite, the Civitas Siagitana of clas- 
sical-authors. In a contiguous plain is a building called the 
Manarah, a large mausoleum, nearly twenty yar£ in diame- 
ter, of a cylindrical form, with a vault underneath it. Several 
small altars — conjectured by the Moors to have been so 
many tnanara, or lamps displayed for- the direction of marin- 
ers — are placed upon the cornice. This position marks the 
boundary, on the seacoast, between the summer and winter 
circuits.* 

The towns in the interior of the same division are not un- 
worthy of notice. Returning to the western border, we meet 
with Beja or Bay-Jah, supposed to be the Vacca of Sallust, 
and the Oppidum Vagense of Pliny. It is still a place of 
considerable trade — ^the chief mart, indeed, of the whole 
kinfldom, particularly for com, by the price of which all com- 
modities are estimated. In the plain of Busdera, on the 
banks of the Mejerdah, a public fair is held every summer, 

• Shaw, vol !., p. 181. The altars bear the following in 
•cription:— 

L. JSmxlio Afbicano Avunculo 

C. SUELLIO PONTARO PaTRUKLX 
VlTBLLXO QOASTO PaVBL 
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Mrfaieh is frequented by the mott distant Arabian tribes, who 
resort thither with their flocks, their manu&ctares, -and dieir 
fomilies. Near the river just mentioned is Tuburbo, a yillage 
inhabited by Spanish Moors. In this neighboorfaeod, a late 
bey planted a great Tsriety of fruit-trees, which were ranged 
in so particular a manner that each species was confined to 
one grove, and thereby removed from the influence of Seveiy 
other. Thus, the orange-trees were all placed by themselves, 
vrithout &e admission of the lime or the citron ; and where 
the pear or the apple was gathered, there was no encourage* 
ment to look for the peach or apricot. The traveller next 
anives at Tuckaaber and Tubersoke, which present nothing 
remaricable beyond a few inscriptions that have now become 
nearly unintelligible. Passing the latter of these hamlets we 
come to Lorbus ; and at an equal distance from both is the 
ancient Musti, now called Abdel Abbus, where are the re- 
mains of a beautiful triumphal arch. Upon a stone which 
inay have formerly belonged to it, is the following dedi- 
cation : — 

Imviotissimo FBLioissmoQUB Impbratobi 
AuousTO Cmsari Obbis Pacatobx 

. . . MUSTICBNSIUM D. D. 

KeS, known as the Sicca Veneria of Roman authors, sit- 
uate about seventy miles from Tunis, is esteemed, in point 
of riches and strength, the third town in the kingdom. Du- 
ring the civil war already recorded, the greatest part of the 
citadel was blown up ; but it has been rebuilt on an improved 
plan, which contributes at once to its beauty and efiicieney. 
In levelling an adjacent mount, to find materials for this for- 
tress, the workmen brought to light an entire statue of Yenus^ 
which, however, was no sooner seen than it was broken to 
pieces by these barbarians. This discovery is regarded as at 
once authorizing and illustrating the epithet of veneria, by 
wbich the town is distinguished. There was also duff up, at 
the same time, an equestrian statue, dedicated to Marcus 
Antoninus Rufus, which suffered the fate of the other. KefT, 
«• the name imports, stands upon the declivity of a hill, with 
a plentiful spring of water near the centre of it. The follow- 
ing inscription can still be read on a public building :— 
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ViCTOBX 

CONTnRIONI 
LSOIONARIO 

Ex Equite 

Romano 
Ob MuNiri 

CBNtlAH ObDO 

SICCBN8IUK 
... Civi 
/ - Et Cohdboubionx 

D. D. P. P. 

Tabenoke, aboat seven leagues south from Tunis, is built 
m the foim of a crescent between two ridges of a very verdant 
mountain, and presents, as the sole remains of antiquity, a 
huge pair of stag's horns, well delineated in low-relief, on the 

Cof an extensive edifice. To Zowan, the only other 
m tfiis direction, we have akeady alluded, as one of the 
sources whence water was supplied to Carthage. At the 
pfesent day its reputation is confined to the dying of scarlet 
caps and the bleachinj^ of lioksn, great quantities of both being 
daily brought thither from Tunis and Susa.* 
' In Byzacium, or the winter-cireuit, there are still towns 
which, either firom their ancient importance, or tbe conspicu- 
ous place they hold in modem maps, are worthy of a brief 
Botice. Herkla, the Heraclea of the Lower Empire, the Jus- 
tiniana of the middle ages, and the Adrametum of remoter 
antiquity, stands on the Gulf of Hammamet. , Susa, a few 
Biiles &rther to the southeast, possesses some notoriety, as 
a market for oil and fine linen, and may be reckoned one of 
the most considerable cities of which the Tunisians can boast. 
Its ardntectural remains, though not splendid, prove that it 
must have been a place of distinction, even as early as the 
days of GiBsar. Passing Sahaleel and Monasteer, we arrive, 
at Lempta, the Leptis Parva of Hirtius and Lucan ; of which, 
however, nothing now is seen except the rains of a castle 
and some traces of its cothon or harbour. A^ and Demass, 
mentioned by the armalist of Ossar's campaigns, still retain 
sufficient indications of stren^h to explain the value which 
was attached to their occupation by that master in the art of 
war. Mahedia is situated upon a peninsula five miles to the 
«iHith of the latter of these towns, and appears to have been 

* Shaw, vol i, p. IM. 
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a place of creat consequence. Leo Africanne says it was 
bcu]t by Mahdi, the first patriarch of Kairwan, and therefore 
assumed his name ; bnt Dr. Shaw remarks, there is some- 
thing too regular in several of the remaining capitals, enti^ 
latures, and other pieces of the ancient masonry, even de- 
faced as they now appear, to warrant the opinion that the 
founder of them was an Arab.* 

At Sallecto, the Sublecte of the middle ages, are the ruins 
of a castle little inferior in extent tq the Tower of London, 
erected apparently for the protection of a small port which 
lies below it. ElaUa, besides the ordinaiy remains of old 
towns, displays those of several cisterns, with large paved 
^reas built over them, meant to receiye the- rain-water by 
which they were periodically replenished. These, and sim- 
ilar structures in this part of the country, are ascribed to 
the Sultan Ben-Aglib, a prince who, for faw public spirit and 
warlike exploits, » justly held in the greatest veneration. 
Advancing along the shore, we observe Shea, Ca-poudia, 
and the two islands of Karkenna, the Gerrina and the Coiini- 
tis of the old geographers. Here it is usual to fix the com- 
mencement of the Lesser Syrtis ; from which point to the 
Island of Jerba, there is a succession of flat islets and sand- 
banks, whence the inhabitants derive much advantage in their 
simple fisheries. Sfax or Sfakus, a thriving village, canies 
US on to Thainee and Maharess, at the latter of which sta- 
tions are the relics of a fortress. Then follow on the line of 
tiie coast Ellamait, Suli Midthil, and Woodlif Three leagues 
from this last is Cabes, the Epichos of Scylax and the Ta- 
cape of other ancient geographers, where Dr. Sl^w was struck 
with the appearance of a heap of ruins, among which were 
some beautiful granite pillars. They were all of them square, 
and twelve feet long ; and, on the whole, were such as he 
had not seen in any other part of Africa. A walk of three 
miles conducts the stranger to the tittle yilla^e of Tobulba, 
whence, in a clear atmosphere, may be descried the Island 
of Jerba, the southern boundary of the Tunisian state.t 

In regard to some of the towns now mentioned, M. Bla* 

* £1 Mahdia oppidum nostris ferft temporibus a Mahdi piimo 
Cairoan pontifice conditum. Descriptio Afiicas, p. 573. niaWt 
voL L, p. 208. 

t TVaTelf in Baifoary, toL i, p. 218. 
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qoidre ■opplies a few notices worthy of bong inierted. He 
teUs us, for example, that t^e population of Susa amounts to 
8,000 or ]jO,000 ; that the country around is extremely beau- 
tiful and well cultivated ; and that thirty miles in the interior 
there is a colossal amphitheatre in a high state of preserva- 
tion. Gabes, or, as he writes it, Ga^M, contains at least 
30,000 souls, and the mountains in its Ticinity are famous 
for the warlike disposition of the inhabitants. It is said tluit 
the sheik of thii province can bring into the field 20,000 
cavalry ; horses being Very numerous and of a superior qual- 
ity. Of the Island of Jerba, the Meninx of Pliny, he remarks, 
that it is only separated from the continent by a narrow chan- 
nel, not navigable. The natives, exceeding 90,000 in num- 
ber, are considered by far the most industrious and well- 
disposed under' his highness' ffovemment. Their manufac- 
tures of shawls, linen, and woollen cloths, have prospered un- 
commonly, and are generally esteemed the best in all Barbary.* 
In the inland parts of Byzacium, too, are sdme important 
places, of which we shall shortly mention the principal. At 
feiirwan, the ancient Gairoan, are several fragments of archi- 
tecture ; and the mosque, which is accounted the most mag- 
nificent in Northern Africa, is said to be supported by an 
almost incredible number of granite pillars — ^not fewer than 
600.' But no inscriptions of any value were discovered ; and, 
considering the comparatively modem origin of the place, in 
connexion with the character of its founders, such literary 
indications were not to be expected. Jemme, called Tisdrs 
in the time of Julius Gesar, is distinguished by the beaatifu] 
remains of a spacious amphitheatre, to which allusion has 
been already made, consisting originally of sixty-four rowi 
of arches, and four rows of columns placed one above another. 
The highest series, which was probably an attic structure, i« 
much dilapidated; and Mohammed Bey, who, during the 
civil dissensions, used it as a fortress, blew up four of its 
arches from top to bottom. Viewed from the outside, noth< 
ing could appear more entire or magnificent. As the elder 
Gordian was proclaimed emperor in this city, it is not im- 
probable, that in gratitude to the place where he received the 
puiple, he laid the foundation and defrayed the expense of tba 
building. 

* Letters firom the Mediterranean, voL ii, p. 16S. 
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But Sftitli, feniieTiy Snfetoh, » the moil nmaifcabfo 
town in Bnbury for the extent and magnifieeace of ita nuns. 
Fint, theie is a apiendid triumphal gat^y of the Corinthian 
order, conaiatinff of one large arch, with a amaller one on 
eaeh aid^ of it, naving tiieae few woida of dedication remain- 
ing on the architraTO :*-> 

Imp. CjsaAB Avo. .... 
Onin 



• 

• • • 



SarFETtrtBNTITTH . . 
HaNO aniFICATBRirNT 

Et dd. p. p. 

At the end of a regular pavement, the viaiter pasaea thraagjh 
a beautiful portico, built in the aame style and ipanner aa the 
triumphal arch, which conducts into a spacioua court. Here 
are the ruina of three contiguous templea, of which the aev- 
eral roofa, porticoes, and facades, are indeed broken down; 
but the rest of the fabric, with its respective columns, pedi* 
ments, uid entablatures, remains perfectly entire. 

Gilma, which has the area of a temple still remaining, is 
supposed to have been a great city. It stood six leagues to 
the eastward of Sufetula, and was known amongKoman 
authors by the name of Oppidum Chilmanense. The town 
of Casareene, the Colonia Scillitana of former days, claims 
some attention for a triumphal arch, though it be more re* 
markable for ^ib quantity and value of the materials than for 
the beauty or elegance of the desifin. On the top there is 
an attic structure, having certain Corinthian-tike ornaments 
bestowed upon the entab&ture, while the pilasters themselves 
are entirely Gothic. At the interval of seven leagues, the 
traveUer, proceeding towards the south and west, discovers 
the vestiges of Feriana, which is conjectured to be the Thala 
repeated^ Hientioned by Sallust. Its boasted grandeur is 
now reduced to a few granite pillars, which, by some extraor- 
dinary chance, or unwonted forbearance of the Arabs, have 
be^n allowed to stand on their pedestals. Advancing in the 
same direction, the eye will detect in succession GaOsa, an- 
other of the strong cities of Jugurtha, and Gorbata, which 
marks the edge of the Jerid, or dry country, belonging to tbo 
domains ol the aneient Citiiiilia. 
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In tbia nei^iboariiood there it a ndt-^vwlef fmrsh, 8ixt|' 
aiiles long and aboet eighteen broad, asiially denominated 
the '* Lake of Marks," or Lowdeah, owmg ta a n*\infaer of 
stakes placed at proper distances, to direct the caravans in 
their march over it. Without such aaaiatance, says Dr. 
Shaw, travelling here would be both dangerous and difficult, 
as well from me variety of pits and quicksands that could 
not otherwise be avoided, as because tnp opposite shore has 
no other tokens to be known by, except some date-trees, 
which are not seen above sixteen miles at the most. Scat- 
tered over this desolate tract are numerous villages, the 
names of which have scarcely ever reached a European ear, 
and which are occupied by a class of Bedouins wno divide 
their cares between their scanty flocks and the avocations < 
of plunder, mutaal hostility, and assassination. We travel, 
to use the words of the amusing author just quoted, " nearly 
thirty miles through a lonesome uncomfortable desert, the 
resort of cut-throats and robbers, where we saw the recent 
blood of a Turkish gentleman, who, with three of his ser- 
vants, had jseen murdered two days before by these miscre- 
ants. Here we were likewise ready to be attacked by five 
of the Harammees, who were mounted upon black horses, 
and clothed, to be the less discerned, with cloaks of the same 
colour. But, finding us prepared to receive them, they came 
up peaceably to us and gave us the salam. Through all this ' 
dreary space, we nieet with neither herbage nor water till we 
arrive within a few miles of Elhaunma."* 
' We shall not attempt to delineate the various gradations 
of barbarism which distinguish these sons of the Desert, nor 
to define the limits of name and territory whereby the several 
tribes identify their members as descendants of the same 
patriarch. The Welled Seide and the Welled Mathie are 
in our eyes neither more nor less noble than the Beni Ya- 
goube, who enjoy the fertUe landa of Keff, or than the sons 
of S*di Boogaimin,. who pitch thehr tents near the mountafns 
of Hydrah and EUonleijah. These nomades may acknowl- 
edge the soverei^ty of Tunis, and allaw ^emselves to be 
included in the winter-circuit ; but it seems not probable that 
the bey, even with his flying camp, will deem it prudent to 
exact the yearly tribute, or to make an annual muster of the 

* Travels in Barbai^r* vol. I, p. 996. 

U 
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MTagie horseiiMii. Such neigbboars, howerer remote, will 
for a long time prove the greateet bar to the introdac^on of 
European coloniee, arts, and manners. 



CHAPTER Vin. 
The Regency of Algiers. 



Origin of the term Algiers— Importance attached to its History 
-^Boundaries of the State — Appearance ci the Town — ^Its 
Inteiior— Population— Fortifications— Narrow Streets— His- 
tory resumed— Ciiarles V. resolves to attack Algiers— His ^ 
Force — Pre^rations of Hassan Aga— Storm disables the 
Spaniards— Loss of Ships and Men — Sufferings of the Army 
— Scattered at Sea— Fortitude of the Emperor— These Hos- 
tilities had an earlier origin — Policy of Cardinal Ximenes — 
Success of his Measures — Moors revolt, and invite Barbaros- 
sa— Spaniards deprived of Oran — Expedition of Philip V. — 
Oran destroyed by an Earthquake — French attack Algiers 
under Beauheu — And under I)uquesn»—Th0 City and Batte- 
ries destroyed— The Dutch, Danes, Sweded, Austrians, and 
Russians, adopt different Measures— English make several 
efforts to reduce the Corsairs — Insults during the reim of 
George II. — Resolutions by Congress of Vienna— Expedition 
of Lord Exmouth— Attack on Algiers — ^Terms acceaed to— 
Captives released— French Government offeiKled— Expedi- 
tion under Bourmont — ^Account by Rozet — Present state of 
Algiers— Revenue— War between Algiers and Tunis— Bona 
— Tabarca— La Cala — Constantina— Antiquities — Mileu-^^ 
Remains — Bujeya— Province of Titteri— Bleeda and Medea 
— Burgh Hamza — ^Auzea— Beni Mezzab — Province of Tlem- 
san- Capital— Aibaal— El Herba — Maliana— Aque Calida 

' Colonia— Oran— Recent History— Inhabitants— Ueeza—Ca- 
rastel— Mostagan— Jol, or Julia Cssarea— Tefessad— Sher- 

' shell— Vicinity of Algiers— French Oovemment— Attempt at 
Colonization—-Difficulties— Favourable Climate and Soil*> * 
European Powers invited to co-operate— Late Publications 
on the SubjecL 

Thb term Algiers literally signifies " the island,^* and wa« 
derived from the original construction of its harbour, one side 
of which was separated from the land. A variety of circum* 
■tances have €Qntribuicd to bestpw great celebrity on thi« 
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^*fca1, some of which reflect as little hondur on the policy. 
of European stat^ as on the character of its* own nilerg and 
the pursuits of its inhabitants. The extent of territoiy at- 
tached to its government, or claimed by its chiefsi possesses 
very small importance in the estimation of our politiciaaa, 
who for centuries have been wont to confine their attention 
to the harbours only of that barbarian power, whose cruisers 
inflicted upon the trade of Christendom more damage than 
could have arisen from a protracted war between the greatest 
of her maritime nations. La^ events, and more especially 
the recent conquest achieved by the arms of France, have 
added immensely to the interest with which the history of 
this most warlike of the Barbary States has ever been re- 
garded on the northern shores of the Mediterranean ; mark- 
mg, it is to be hoped, a new era in the affairs of those Moor- 
ish oligarchies by whom the miserable natives have been long 
oppressed, and the civilization of the most refined portion of 
the wmrld put to the blush. 

Following the best authorities, we may observe, that the 
kingdom of Algiers is bounded on the east by the- river Zaine, 
which divides it from Tunis ; on the west by the Mountaina 
of Trara ; on the south by the Sahara, or Great Desert ; and 
on the north by the Mediterranean. The length is computed 
at 480 miles, though Sanson, who probably followed the line 
of the coast, makes it not less than 900—^ estimate which 
exceeds the truth more than 100 leagues. The breadth va^ 
ries considerably at different places, the narrowest section, 
from the sea to the Atlas range, being about forty^ while the 
broadest amounts to 160 miles. Pananti, one of the latest 
vrriters on the subject, assigns to it above 600 miles from 
west to east, and 180 from the northern shore to the Coun- 
try of Dates, or Blaid el Jerid. The regency is divided into 
four provinces— Algiers, Constantina, Titteri, and Mascarai 
or Tlemsan ; the first being governed by the dey in person, 
vfhile the others are committed to the administration .of cer- 
tain beys, his lieutenants. 

The territory of Algiers, with the exception of the parts 
bordering on the Desert, is less sandy and more fertile than 
that of Tunis. Desfontaines remarksj in his Flora Atlantica, 
that he found' the climate more temperate, the mountains 
higher and mor^ numerous, the rains more abundant, the 
q>rings ;uid streams more frequent, the vegetation mov* 
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active and diveiatf ed. This improrement in point of atmo* 
inherical properties, and the froitfahiess which usually attends 
them, may be ascribed to the great eieration of the ndge that 
intersects this part of the African continent ; the summits of 
which, frequently covered with snow, arrest the progress of 
the clouds and condense them into rain. 

The city, which giyes its name to the whole kingdom, risesk 
in the form of an amphitheatre at the extremity of a fortified 
anchoring-ground. The tops of the houses, says Joseph 
Pitts, in lus simple manner, " are all over white, being flat, 
and covered with lime and sand, as floors. The upper part 
of the town is not so broad as the lower part, and, therefore, 
at sea it looks just like the topsail ot a ship. It is a very 
strong place, andf well fortified with castles and guns. There 
are seven castles without the walls, and two tiers of guns in 
most of them. But in the greatest castle, which is on the 
mole without the gate, there are three tiers of guns, many 
of them of an extraordinary length, carrying fifty, sixty, yea 
eighty pound shot. Besides all these castles, tbsre is at the 
higher end of the town, within the walls, another castle with 
many guns. And, moreover, on many places towards the 
sea are great guns planted. Alffiers is well walled, and sur- 
rounded with a great trench. It hath five gates, and some 
of these have two, some three, other gates within them, and 
soine of them plated all over with thick iron. So that it is 
made strong and convenient for being what it is— « nest of 
pirates."* 

The annexed view is taken firom the seashore, a lif tie to 
the south of the city, and represents the wall which encom- 
passes the town, together with the port, the mole, and cer- 
tain marine defbnces. 

Perhaps the appearance of this singularjplace, when viewed 
from the sea, is still more striking. Tne white buildii^ 
rising in successive terraces have an imposing effect ; whUe 
the numerous country-mansions scattered over a circle of 
hills, amid groves of olive, citron, and banans-trees, present a 
peacefol and rural landscape very opposite m its character to 
that of a nation of pirates. But on entering the city the 
ehaim entirely dissolves. The streets are so extremely nar* 

* A True and Faithful Account of the Religion and Manneit 
tf the Mohammedans, ^. 7, a 
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WW that in acme of tkem three persons can scarcely, walk 
abreastw This strai^e style of building is adopted on ac- 
count of its affording a better shade from the rays of the sun, 
and more protection in case of earthquakes, by one of which 
Algiers suifered severely in 1717. The pathway being con- 
cave, and rising on each side, the greatest inconvenience re< 
raits both to men and animals in passing through the town ; 
and, accordingly, when you meet a person on horseback, you 
are obliged to stand close by the houses to escape from being 
trampled under foot. 

There are nine great mosques and fifty smaller ones within 
the walls ; three principal schools, and several bazaars. Its 
finest public buildings are those of the five cassariasy which 
serve as barracks for the soldier^r. The dey's palace has two 
fine courts, surrounded with spacious galleries, surmounted by 
two rows of marble columns ; its internal ornaments consist 
<ihiefly of mirrors, clocks, and carpets. There are sundry 
taverns kept in the city by Christian slaves, which are often 
fiDequented even by the Turks and Moors. The population 
has been variously estimated, on the authority of different 
writers, who must have formed their estimates on very vafue 

Sounds. Salame thinks there are 20,000 houses, and that 
e circuit of the walla is not less than four miles, thereby 
afibrding a basis on which we mifiht raise an ezaggeratea 
computatioii- as to the number of mhabitants. Shaw, who 
reduces the extent of the city to the circumference of a mile 
and a half^ relates, that it is supposed to contain about 2,000 
Christian slaves, 15,000 Jews, and 100,000 Mohammedans,* 
It is observed by Panand, that though there are taverns in 
Algiers, there is no convenience in them for sleeping; sa 
that those who enter it from the country are obliged to lodge 
with some friend, while European merchants hire apartments 
in the houses of Jews. The immediate vicinity of the town, 
lie remarks, is understood to contain about twenty thousand 
vineyards and gardens; >the beauty of these environs being 
in no respect inferior to that of Kichmond, Chantilly, or 
Fiesole. }ts effect, however, is much lessened when we re- 
fleet on the people iiito whose possession so fine a country 
hu fiiUen. The Uodacape is truly delightful if viewed only 

* Pananti, Narrative of a Reavlence in Algiers, p. 114. 
Travels in Barbivyj voi. i» g. 33. 
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with a passing and rapid glanee ; but when the eye feite 
upon It, the barrenness aim aridity of many spots are dis- 
closed, shewing the contempt of its barbarous inhabitants for 
agriculture, the place of which thev endeayour to supply by 
dedicatingthemselves to war and plunder.* 

When Ihr. Shaw, about a hundred years ago, resided at 
Algiers, the walls were weak and of little defence, unless 
where they were farther secured by some additional fortifiica- 
tion. The port, we may subjoin on the same authority, is of 
an oblong figure, 130 fathoms in length and eighty broad. 
The Round Castle at the mouth of the hsxbpur, built by the 
Spaniards when they were masters^of the island, and the two 
large batteries, were said to be bomb-proof^ and had each of 
them their lower embrasures furnished with thirty-six pound- 
ers. The guns-were of brass, and their carriages and other 
appendages in good order.^ The battery of the Mole Gate, 
upon the eastern angle of the city, was mounted with several 
long pieces pf ordnance, one of which had seven cylinders 
three inches in diameter. Half a furlong to the southwest 
of the harbour was the battery of the Fisners' Gate, which, 
consisting of a double row of cannon, commanded the en- 
trance into the port and the roadstead before it. But none 
of these fortifications were assisted either with .mines or ad- 
vanced works ; and as the soldiers whose duty it was to de- 
fend them could not be brought to a course of regular disci- 
pline, a few resolute battaUons, protected by a small fleet, 
would have foupd little difficulty in reducing the whole and 
ezpellinff the garrisons.f 

The descriptions given by Pitts anfl Shaw, early in the 
last century, are co^rmed by the actuiJ condition of the 
place wheb attacked by the French and English. Salami, 
who in 1816 attended the British admiral as mterpreter, and 
who was allowed to visit the capital in person, inserts in his 
narrative the following details : — ** On the north side, about a 
mile from the town, there is a small castle and several bat- 
teries, the last of which is joined to the wcdls of the city. In 
this quarter they do not fear any thing, because there is not 
water enough for anchorage nor for landing. From dus wall 
tQ the mole there are several batteries more, becaUie this d»>. 

* Narrative, dec, p. 115. 

t Tmvel9 in Paibiry, vol. i, p. 84» 
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IcDce is erected in the centre of that part of the city which 
fronts the sea. On the north head of the mole there is a 
semicircular battery of two tiers of forty-four guns, called the 
Iiion*s Battery, the fire of which bears on the north, on the 
east, and on the south. After this is another round one, of 
three tiers and of forty-eight cannons, in the middle of which 
there is built a tower or lighthouse; and they call it the 
Lighthouse Battery. This is supported by another, a long 
one, still more strong, of three tiers, containibg sixty-six 
ffun^j and called the Eastern Battery. This is flanked by 
loar'more of two tiers, one joined to the other, which mount 
sixty guns, directed towards the southeast and the south. 
On the south head of the mole there are two large sixty-eight 
pounders, twenty feet long. Almost opposite, there ar6 on 
the ^city-side two small batteries of four guns each; but 
these are followed by a strong battery of twenty guns and a 
yery ancient building situated upon two large arches. From 
this to the south wall of the city there are two batteries 
more ; and from that to a distance of about a mile and a half 
south there are several other batteries and a large castle. 
These are their defences on the seaside ; but the rest of the 
works round the walls of the city, and the two castles situ- 
ated upon the hills, were too far off for me to observe them 
well : they say that the whole of their fortifications mounted 
1,500 guns."* 

It hu been already remarked, that the interior of this bar- 
baric metropolis does not correspond to the impression made 
upon the eye of a voyager who approaches it from the north- 
eastern point of the compass. The foreigner whose observa- 
tions have just been transcribed relates, that when the en- 
voys from Lord Exmouth entered the gates, they " saw every 
ihmg contrary to its fine appearance outside." The streets 
are very narrow, dirty, and daik, and were at that time full 
of rubbish.' The buildings are all of stone, as well as the 
tops and floors of the houses, with very little wood. Every 
four or five tenements are bound together by arches ; and 
they have but very small windows. This city, therefore, 
could never be burnt by rockets; shells are the surest 
means for its destruction. The following view, taken by an 
eminent French artist, will give a good idea of the general 

* Expedition to Algiers, p. 30, &c. 
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iDBnner in which the luliva atchitects coustnict Ibejt imslr 



BarbsroMiB. Ai Hwa u thi> reoovmed corn&ir 
pointed tu the command of the Ottoman fleet, the counliy 
tvhich he had conqoered bj anni and deceit wu committed 
to the superintendence of Huian ^gn, n renegade ennueh, 
nho, hiving puaed through evetj Btfttion in the pinle'* ter- 
vice, had gained such eipeiience in war as well fitted him 
for ui oSae which required a roan of tried >nd daring 
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ooonge. HsMan, to show how much he desenred ths 
diflni^ thus conferred nipon him, carried on his wonted dep- 
veoationB against the Christian states with amazing activity, 
and even surpassed Redbeard himself in boldness and cruelty. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly interrupted 
by his cruisers, and such frequent alarms were given to the 
coast of Spain, that there was a necessity of erecting watch- 
towers at proper distances, and of keeping guards constantly 
on foot, in order to descry the approach of lus squadrons, and 
to protect the inhabitants from their ravages. Of this the 
£mperor Charles Y. had received repeated complaints from 
his subjects, who renresented it as an enterprise suitable at 
mice to his power ana benevolence, to reduce Algiers, which, 
■inee the conquest of Tunis, was become the common re- 
ceptacle of all freebooters. They urged upon him, not less 
from considerations of humanity than of poUtical prudence, 
the duty of exterminating that lawless race, the implacable 
enemies of the Christian name. 

A. D. 1541. Charles, who was at war with the sultan as 
well as the King of France, would have found ample em- 
ployment for his troops on the banks of the Danube, as well 
M in the Low Countries, always menaced by his active 
enemy. But, in opposition to the judgment of some of his 
wisest counsellors, he resolved to chastise the barbarians on 
the African coast ; and with this view had already given or- 
ders to prepare a fleet and a large body of land-forces. The 
season unfortunately was far advanced, on which account the 
Pope entreated, and Doha conjured him not to expose his 
whole armament to a destruction almost unavoidable on a 
wild shore during the violence of the autumnal galea. Ad- 
hering, however, to his plan with determined obstinacy, he 
embarked at Porto Yenere on board the admiral's galley, 
and soon found that this experienced sailor bad not judged 
wrong concerning the element with which he was so well ac- 
quainted. But as his courage was undaunted, and his tem- 
per often inflexible, the danger to which he was exposed had 
no other effect than to confirm him in his fatal resolution. 
Tlie force, indeed, which he hsd collected, was such as might 
have inspked a prince less adventurous, and less confldeut in 
his own schemes, with the most sanguQie hopes of succese. 
It consisted of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, mostly veterans, 
together with 3,000 volunteers, the flower of the Spanish wk 
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Ittlian nobility, who were desffons of paying court to the em" 
poror, by attending him in hi^ favourite expedition, and eager 
to share in the ^lory which they belie?ed was about to crown 
hie arms. Besides these, there had joined his standard a 
thousand soldiers sent by the Order of St. John, and led by 
a hundred of its most y^ant knights. 

Landing near Algiers without opposition, Charles imme* 
diately advanced towards the town. To oppose the in- 
iraders, Hassan had only 800 Taiks end 5,000 Moors, partly 
natives of Africa, and partly refugees from Spain. When 
summoned to suirender, he, nevertheless, returned a fiene 
and haughty answer. But with such a handful of troops, 
neither his desperate courage nor consummate skill in war 
could have long resisted forces superior to those which had 
formerly defeat^ Barbarossa at the head of 60,000 men, and 
reduced Tunis in spite of all his efforts to save it. The 
Teneffade, however, found in a physical event an auxiliary 
whicn more than counterbalanced the inequality of the con* 
tending armies ; while his antagonist saw himself exposed to 
a dreMful calamity, against which human prudence and ex- 
ertion could avail nothing. On the second day after hiade* 
barkation, and before he had time for any thing more than to 
disperse some Arabs who molested his soldiers on their 
march, the clouds were seen to gather, and the heaveos as- 
sumed a threatening aspect. Towards evening rain began to 
hX\, accompanied with a violent wind ; and we rage of the 
tempest increasing during the night, the men, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained exposed to 
all its fuiy, without tents or cover of any kind. Tlie ground 
was soon so wet that they could not he down on it ; their 
camp, being in a low situation, was overflowed with water, 
and they smik at every step to the ankles in mud ; while the 
hurricane augmented to such a degree that, to pevent them- 
selves from being blown down, mey were obliged to thrast 
their spears into Uie earth, and lay hold of ^em as a support. 
Hassan was too vigilant an officer to allow so favourable an 
opportunity to escape for attacking his enemy to advantage. 
At the dawn of day he sallied out at the head of his warriors, 
who, having been screened from the storm under their own 
roofs, were fresh and vigorous ; whereas a body of Italians, 
who were stationed nearest the city, dispirited and benumbed 
wik cold, fled at the approach of his Turks. Tho tioopa at 
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the iMKt pott «liowed indeed greater courage; bat tlie mub 
had rendered their nraekets useless, and having scarcely 
strength to handle their other arms, they were soon thrown 
into confusion. Almost the whole army, with the emperor 
himself in person, was obliged to advance before the barba- 
rians could be repulsed ; who, after spreading such general 
consternation, and killing a considerable number of men, re- 
tired at last in good order. 

But aU the feeling of this disaster was soon obliterated by 
a more afilecting spectacle. As the tempest continued with 
unabated violence,, the AiU light of day showed the ships, on 
which alone their safety depended, driving from their anchors, 
dashing against one another, and many of them forced otk 
the rocks, or sinking in the. waters. In less than an hour, 
fifteen ships of war and 140 transports, with 8,000 men, per- 
ished before their eyes ; and such of the unhappy sailors as 
escaped the fury of the sea, were murdered by the Arabs as 
soon^ as they reached land. Charles stood in silent anguish 
and astonishment, witnessing tiiis miserable scene, which at 
once blasted all his hopes of success, and buried in the 
waves the vast stores he had provided, as well for the sub- 
sistence of his troops as the conquest of the country. At 
length the ^preach of evening covered the face of the deep 
with darkness; and as it was impossible for the officers 
aboard the squadron to send any intelligence to their com- 
panions who were ashore, these last passed the night in all 
the anguish of suspense and apprehension. Next morning, ft 
boat despatched by Doria reached the land with information 
that, having survived the storm, to which, during fifty years 
of a seaman's life, he had never known any equal in fimee- 
ness and horror, he had found it necessary to bear away mih 
hisshsttered vessels to Cape Matafuz. He advised the em- 
potnr, as the sky was still tempestuous, to march with all 
speed to that place, where tiie army could re-embark with 
greater ease. 

This intelligence, though gratifying, did not fail to involve 
Charles in other cares. The point named by the admiral 
was at least three days' march from his present position ; all 
his provisions were consumed ; his men, worn out with fa- 
tigue, were hardly equal to such a movement, even in a 
fhendly country ; and being dispirited by a succession of 
hardships, thqr were in so condition to undergo new /toils. 

X 
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But, as there was no time for deliberatioii, the camp ^fVasm^ 
stantly broken up ; and then the sad effects of ^kt they 
had suffered began to appear in a stronger light, and deeper 
calamities were about to be added to those which they odd 
already endured.' Some could hardly bear the weight of 
their arms ; others, unable to force their way through deep 
roads, sunk down and died ; many perished by famine, as 
the whole* army subsisted chiefly on roots and berries, or on 
the flesh of horses, killed for that purpose bythe emperor's 
orders ; numbers were drowned in the swollen brooks ; and 
not a few were slain by the enemy, who, during the greatest 
part of the retreat, harassed them day and night. When 
they arrived at Matafuz, the weather was so much improved 
as to allow a renewal of the communication with the fleet, 
whence they were supplied with provision, and animated 
with the prospect of returning in safety to Enrope. Bat in 
cherishing this hope they were only preparing for themselves 
a deeper disappointment ; for no sooner were th«y on board 
than, a new storm arising, th^ ships were scattered, fund 
compelled to take refuse in the nearest ports^ of Italy or 
Spain. The emperor himself was driven back to the Afri- 
can coast, where he was obliged by contrary winds to remain 
several weeks ; and at last he reached his own dominions in 
a condition very different from that in which he finished his 
triumphant expedition against Tunis. 

It was remarked that, during these severe disasters, his 
fortitude and magnanimity never forsook him. He endured 
as great hardships as the meanest soldier ; exposed his per- 
son to all dangers ; visited the sick and wounded ; and en- 
couraged every one by his words and example. When the 
army embarked, he was among the last who left the shore, 
although a body of Arabs hovered at no great distance ready 
to fall on his rear. By these virtues he atoned in some 
meafSure for his obstinacy and presumption, in undertaking an 
expedition at once so fatal and so mortifying to his subjects.* 

These hostilities, pursued by Charles, had indeed their 
origin at a still earlier period. When, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Moors were expelled firom Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the fears and hatred of the Chris* 
tians followed them to their new abode on the opposit* 

• Reign of Charles V., voL iiL, p. 283. 
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idiores. Cardinal XimeneSf who at that period directed the 
councils of his royal master, preyaiied on faim to fit out an 
armament, in order to prevent the yindictive Mussulmans 
from acquiring such a degree of strength as might render 
them formidable to the united kingdom of Castile and Arra- 

gon. A fleet, carrying 6,000 soldiers, proceeded from the* 
aifoour of Malaga in the month of August, 1504, and 
landingnear the &rt of Marsa-Kebir, the " Portiis Magnus*' 
of the Ilomans, took possession oC it with little loss. About 
five years afterward, the cardinal himself, whose zeal never 
cooled, assumed the direction of a powerful armament, the 
object of which was to reduce Oran^ a town not more than 
a leaffue distant from the seaport just described. This en- 
terpnse was likewise crowned with complete success ; upon 
which the most reverend prelate committed|the care of the 
expedition to Don Pedro de Navarro, the general-iii-chief, 
after instructing him to extend his conquests over the whole 
of the adjacent country. 

The Spanish commander, upoki reducing several places in 
the neighbourhood, shaped his course towards Bujeya, which 
fell to him without making any resistance. The surrender 
of this stronghold, which the Moors and Arabs deemed im- 
pregnable, was followed by &e submission of all the others 
along the coast ; the rulers of which sent deputies to the 
Tictor to soticit peace, expressing their readiness to receive 
his soldiers in name of garrison, and even to become tribu- 
tary to the crown of Castile. Algiers, which was theji of no 
great importance, was the first to open its gates ; and it was 
at this conjuncture that the troops of Ferdinand built the 
fortress on the small rocky isle at the mouth of its harbour, 
which has since been enlarged into those magnificent de- 
fences wherein the piratical inhabitants have, dunng two cen- 
turies, reposed their confidence. But the Moors soon be^ 
came impatient of the heavy yoke imposed on them by their 
biffoted conquerors. They seized the first opportunity to re- 
volt, with the view of chasing from their towns the infidel 
invaders ; in the course of which effort they adopted the im- 
poUtie resolution of asking the aid of Barbarossa, who, as 
we have seen, terminated his alliance by subjecting them to 
the flovemment of his patron the Grand Turk. 

The Spaniards, though driven from the open country, still 
kept possession of Oran and other fortified stations on th« 
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cout, which the^ retamed tOl the year 1708, when the Al- 
gerinet^ taking adyaotage of the weakQeas entailed open their 
enemiea by xUSs SucceaaioD War, aocceeded in expelling the 
Chriatian garriaona. In 1762, Philip V. aent the Count oi 
Montemar, at the head of an anny of 30,000 men, who beat 
the Moon, the Arabs, and the Turks united* and once mote 
eatabliahed the authority of hia sovereign in Qran and along 
tiie contiguoua ahore. This conquest waa maintained down 
to the year 1790, when the place waa entirely deatroyed by 
an eaithquidce. On this melancholy occurrence, Charlea 
IV., unwilling to incoi the expense of rebuilding it, gaye or- 
dera to evacuate the ruins ; having previously concluded a 
treaty with the dey, in virtue of whicn he ceded it to hit 
highneaa, aa well « aa the artillery and military atorea, the 
greater part of which had been saved. Since that period, 
the Europeans have had no eatablishment on the coast of 
Barbery, but with the conaent of the sovereign of Algiers 
and the Beys of Tunis and Tripoli. 

We find in a periodical work a notice of another expedi- 
tion made by Spain for the chastisement or recovery of Al- 
giers. In 1775, General 0*Reilly is said to have landed near 
that receptacle of freebooters, but was compelled to re-embark 
in haste and with conaide^ible loss.* 

The French, though at a different period, were no leas ac- 
tive than the Spaniards in their attempts to suppress the 
Barbary corsairs. In 1617, M. Beaulieu waa sent against 
the Algerines with a squadron of fifty men-o^war, which de- 
feated their fleet and took two of theii: vessels, while their 
admiral sunk his own ship and crew rather than fall into his 
enemies* hands. By such decisive meaaures Louis XIII. 
obtained permission to build a fort on their coaata in place of 
the one rormerly occupied by the Marsilians, which the na- 
tives had demolished. This, after some difficulty, he aecom* 
plished, and it waa called the Battion of France ; but the 
situation being-afterward found inconvenient, the French pur- 
chased the fort of La Gala, and obtained hberty to trade with 
the Arabs and Moors. 

Enriched with the booty acquired in their piratical expedi- 
tions, and inspirited by their occasional success over the neeta 
•f the greatest nations of Europe, the ^chiefs of A]giei«i 

* Pflony CyekqiMMtta, vol i, p. 3801 
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tfaovgh they consented to make terms with Bnglancl, France, ^ 
and HoUand, swore eternal war against the Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, and Italians, whom they regarded as the most de- 
tennined enemies of the Mohammedan name. At length, 
Louis XrV., provoked by the outrages they committed on the 
coasts of Provence and Languedoc, sent Admiral Duquesne, 
in 1682, at the head of a considerable force, to chastise the 
robbers and release the captives who had fallen into their 
hands. These orders were executed with so much vigour, 
that the town, assailed by cannon and bombs, was soon en- 
^ v^loped in flames ; the great mosque was battered down, and 
most of the houses were laid in/ ruins. A sudden change of 
wind prevented him from fully accomplishing his purpose ; 
and it was not till the summer of the following year that he 
poured upon the devoted inhabitants the vengeance of an in- 
censed aiid injured kingdom. Sending showers of bombs 
into the city several successive days and nights, he created 
60 much devastation that the army and all ranks of the state 
sued for peace. The preliminary conditions were, the sur- 
render of all Christian slaves taken under the French flae, 
and the deUvery of certain hostages to secure a due fulfil- 
ment of the treaty ; which latter stipulation, as it seemed to 
involve the fate of two high officers, led to a revolution in 
the government, the murder of the dey, and the renewal of 
hostUities with greater fury than ever. 

Duquesne, enraged at this breach of faith, continued to 
pour in such volleys of shells that, in less than three days,' 
the greater part of the city was reduced to ashes ; and itie 
fire burnt with such vehemence, that the sea was illumined 
by it more than two leagues around. The new dey, un- 
moved at these disasters, breathed only revenge ; and after 
having put .to death all the French who happened ^o be in 
his power, he ordered their consul to be tied hand and foot, 
and fastened alive to the mouth of a large cannon, whence 
he was shot away and blown to atoms. By this piece of in- 
humanity the admiral was so exasperated, that he did not 
leave Algiers until he had utterly destroyed its fortifications, 
chipping, arsenals, and stores, and reduced nearly the whole 
if its buildings to a mass of rubbish.* 

All the powers of Europe, indeed, who had ship^ at sea, 

• Kneyc^opsBdia Biitannica, seventh editiod, article Algiers. 
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found it necesflary from time to time to interpoee for the m> 
tection of ^eir trade and the honour of their flag. The 
Dutch, for example, after several bloody combats, consented to 
pay a sum of money, and thereby purchase for their p^tional 
colours a show of respect, and for their merchantmen m ex- 
emption from plunder. The Danes and Swedes, too, de- 
spairing of success by compulsoty means, adopted a similar 
policy. The Austrians and Russians, on the other hand, 
were protected by the special authority of the Porte, who 
had bound himself to that effect by positive treaties. The 
Americans, about twenty years ago, checked by a vigorous 
attack the lawless exactions of the Algerine power. Having 
lost in battle a-frigate and a brig^ Ae dey acceded to a paci- 
fication, 'by which he consented to renounce all tribute, and 
to pay tathe victors 60,000 dollars as a compensation for the 
ships his cruisers had robbed or otherwise mjured. Tlie 
Italian States have all along been the severest sufferers from 
the Barbary corsairs, because, while they have had a great 
number of small vessels employed in "their coasting-trade, 
they possessed no navy of sufficient strength to repress the 
depredations to which they were exposed. 

In 1620, a squadron of English men-of-war was sent against 
Algiers under the conmiana of Sir Robert Mansel ; but of 
this expedition we have no other account than that it returned 
without effecting any thing important. It has been already 
stated that, during the vigorous government of the C<Mnmon- 
wealth, the gaUant Blake inflicted a severe castigation on the 
Tunisians, and at the same time taught the marauding sub- 
jects of the dey to dread the power of England. During 
more than a century, no events occur which might illustrate 
the tone of feeling that subsisted between the Barbary States 
and our government. The losses sustained by the Alge- 
rines during the repeated attacks by Duquesne, in 168S and 
the following year, had so far brought them to reason, that 
tiiey consented to enter into a treaty advantageous and hon- 
ourable to the government of James the Second. But, not- 
withstanding their desire for peace with a nation now be- 
come so formidable at sea, they lost no opportunity of making 
prizes of all such British ships as they could conveniently 
leach. Upon some outrage of this kind. Captain Beach, in 
1695, drove ashore and burnt seven of their frigates — an act 
of vigour which produeed a renowal of negotiation, and dx* 
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iDTted a promite of various concetaioba It 'waa not, how** 
ever, till the British had taken Gibraltar and Port' Mahon, 
that they could exercise auch a check upon the pirates as to 
enforce the obserTStion of treaties; and since that period 
they have generally shown a greater deference to our wishes 
than to those of any other European power. The French, 
who, by mingled force and flattexy, had aoquired an ascen- 
dency at the Algerine court, connived at the ravages com- 
mitted on the commerce of the less warlike nations; awaH^ 
that the canrying-trade must necessarily be seeored for the 
m^chants of those kingdoms whose ships were in no dsmger 
of being detained or pillaged by the maritime robbers, luia 
paltry consideration, there is no doubt, induced some of the 
more powerful monarchies of Europe, not only to tolerate 
the African corsairs, but even to supply them with arms and 
ammunition, to solicit their passes, and to purchase their Unb- 
bearance by annual presents, which were in effect, nothing 
different from disguised tribute. All the condescenaieii, 
however, of those who disgraced themselves with the title of 
allies to these miscreants, was not sufficient to restrain their 
privateers from acts of cruelty and rapine. 

In the year 1748, four cruisers from Algiers captured aa 
EngUsh packetboat, on her voyage from Lisbon, and conveyed 
her into port, where she was plundered of money and effects 
to the amount of at least 100,000/. Incensed at this out- 
rage, the British ministry despatched Commodore Keppel 
with seven ships of war to demand satisfaction, as well aa 
to compromise certain differences which had arisen betwaeh 
his majesty and the dey, relative to some arrears oif payment 
claimed by the latter. His highness frankly owned that the 
money seized in the prize had been divided among the cap- 
tors, and could not possibly be refunded. Keppel returned 
to Gibraltar; and, m the sequel, an Algerine ambassador 
arrived at London with a present of some wild beasts for 
George the Second. This transaction was soon succeeded 
by one still more disgraceful. Mr. Latton, a commissioner 
«ent to redeem EngliSi captives, was grossly insulted by the 
Governor of Tetuan, because he would not consent to pay a 
$um ftfr which he was not accountable. His house waa 
surrounded by soldiers, who dragged his secretaiy from his 
presence, and threw him into a dungeon; the Christian 
slaves #fire condaauied to tho sane &te ; the asBbissador 
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hinueU' was degraded from bis character, deprived of his 
ftUowaqce, and sequestered from all commmiication. And 
yet, after these numerous indignities offered to the honour 
of the British nation, the balance demanded by the Turk 
was duly paid, and the afiair quietly adjusted.* 

As the naval power of Britain increased, the ravages of 
the Barbary corsairs became less fr^eqa6nt and atrocious. 
They no longer domineered over the high seas, nor attempted 
to annoy the vessels belonging to the greater nations ; nor 
did the latter deign to purchase immunity by the continuance 
of a dissraceful tribute. The Algerines more prudently 
selected tor their prey the small kingdoms of the Sicilies and 
Sardinia ; making descents upon their coasts ; carrying off 
all kinds of property, and even such of the inhabitants of 
both sexes as might seem most suitable for the slave-market. 
At the Gonjg[res8 of Vienna, accordingly, it became a subject 
of deliberation what means should be adopted to put a nnal 
stop to these enormities, and to secure protection to the 
Italian shores, which had suffered so much from the barba- 
rian invaders. The return of Bonaparte from Elba prevented 
the arrangement of measures for accoinpUshing this desirable 
object ; but no sooner was the peace of Europe mm restored, 
than the British government, m conjunction wiui the Dutch, 
resolved to give efficiency to the wishes of their allies. Lord 
Exmouth and Sir Thomas MaitUnd, invested with the com- 
mand of separate squadrons, were sent to Tunis to demand 
the restitution of all the captives actually in bondage, and 
the relinquishment for ever of those piratical practices, which 
were so justly condemned by the European sovereigns. In this 
mission the gallant commanders succeeded, and were grati- 
fied not only by the liberation of the unfortunate persons who 
had akeady iaUen into the hands of the rovers, but also with 
the assurance that nothing more than the sanction of the 
Porte was required in 'order to abolish Christian slavery in 
all future times. 

These concessions enraged the Algerines, who instantly 
began to strengthen their fortifications, as if they had deter- 
mined to resist the combined force of all the maritime states, 
and poraue their violent system on a larger scale. The sol* 
4ieiy, in their blind rage,' had recourse to an outrage of tb» 

* Hiitery df England, vol zi., p. S74, edidon Itta^ 
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iBMt ezeenble Mtfiie. A number of Teasels, belonging to 
Naples ai^ the neighboaring poHs, had been in the practice 
of assembling at Bona to carry on the pearl-fishery, in which, 
iipon payment of an annual tribute, they were protected by 
the dey. Suddenly these peaceful and industrious seaiaei^ 
were;9unounded by a band of Moors, who commenced an in* 
discriminate, massacre, which could not be justified on any 
gBOond or pretence, abd seems to have had no object but to 
show their implacable hatred to the Christian name.* 

This cruel insjjlt called forth the fleets of England and 
Holland, and led to the memorable attack by Lord Ezmouth 
in August, 1816. Sailing with five ships of the line and 
eight small vessels, he was jointed at Gibraltar by Admiral 
Capellen with six Dutch frigates. An attempt was made to 
wiuidrtiw the British consul and his family from the danger 
and embarrassment in which they could not fail to be placed 
4uring an assault on the town ; but the efi(brts of Captain 
Dashwood, who was intrusted with this important service, 
could accomplish nothing besides the removed of two ladies, 
the wife and daughter of our resident, in the disguise of 
naval officers. 

It was not till the S6th of the month that his lordship appear* 
ed before Algiers, when he sent to the dey a flag of truce, con* 
veying to his highness the conditions on which alone the med- 
itated attack nujght be averted. He insisted on the final 
abohtiOB of Christian slavery ; the immediate freedom of all 
■laves within the territory of Algiers ; the repayment of every 
ransom paid for the redemption of captives by the Kings of 
Sicily and Sardinia ; the liberation of the consul and all other 
British subjects now in confinement ; and, lastly, peace with 
the King of the Netherlands. Two hours were, allowed to 
return an answer; and in the meantime, as a favourable 
Inreeze sprang up. Lord Exmouth moved forward his shipv 
tiU, he found himself within a mile of the batteries, where he 
remained prepared for action. 

The period allowed for deliberation having elapsed, the 
admiral's ship passed through all the enemy's batteries with- 
out firing a gun, and, to the astonishment of the natives, took ' 
up a position wjthin less than 100 yards of the mole i upon 
which, says M. Salami, the interpreter, we gave them tore* 

* Encyclopasdia Brit., article Algiers, p. 510« 
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cheerfl : " The batteries as well as the walls heing crowds 
with troops, they jumped upon the top of the parapets t6 
look at us, for our broadside was higher than their batteries ; 
and they were quite surprised to see a three-decker with the 
rest of the fleet so close to them. From what I obserred of 
the captain of the' port's manner, and of their confusion inside 
of the mole, I am quite sure that even they themselves did 
Aot know what they were about, nor what we meant to do ; 
because, according to their judgment, they thought that we 
should be terrified by their fortifications, and not advance 
80 rapidly and closely to the attack. In proof of this, I mast 
observe that, at this point, their guns were not even loaded ; 
and they began to load them after the Queen Charlotte and 
almost all the fleet had passed their batteries. At a few min- 
utes before three, the Algerines, froni the Eastern Battery, 
fired the first shot at the Impregnable, which, with the Soperb 
and the Albion, was astern of the other ships, to prevent them 
from coming in. Then Lord Exmouth, having seen only the 
smoke of the gun, before the sound reached him, said with 
great alacrity, * That will do ; fire, my fine fellows !* and I 
am sure, that before his lordship had finished these words, 
our broadside was given with great cheering, and at the 
same time the other ships did the same. The first fire was 
so terrible, that, they say, more than 600 persons were killed 
or wounded by it ; and I believe this, because there was a 
great crowd of people in every part, many of whom, afber the 
first discharge, I saw running away, like dogs, walldng upon 
their hands and feet." The conflict continued with unabated 
fury on both sides not less than five hours ; at the end of 
which time, the Algerines beginning to lose strength or 
courage, the vivacity of their fire appeared evidently to di- 
minish. At eleven o'clock, his lordship having observed the 
destruction of their whole navy and the strongest part of 
their works, made a signal to the fleet to move out of the 
line of the batteries ; " and thus, with a favourable breeze, 
we cut our cables, as did the whole squadron, and made 
sail at about half past eleven. At this time their navy, with 
the storehouses within the mole, were burning very rapidly. 
The blaze illumined all the bay, with the town and the envi- 
lons ; the view of which was really most awful and beauti- 
fill ; nine firigates and a great number of gunboats, with other 
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¥etseb, beiii^ all in flames, and carried by the wind in di£* 
fetent directions."* 

Next morning the British admiral renewed the offer of 
peace, when the terms originally proposed were readily ao 
cepted. -. By Tirtne of this treaty, 1,2 11 slaves were released, 
in addition to about 1,800 liberated during the former expe^ 
dition to the const of Barbary. The dey, whose obstmacy 
occasioned this great loss of life and property, did not long 
survive the negotiation, in which he was compelled to sur- 
render nearly all that the Alfferines had been accustomed to 
value. He was taken from his throne, and precipitated from 
one of the windows of the palace into the courtyard, where, 
according to custom, he was immediately despatched. 

The castigation inflicted by Lord Ezmouth, severe as it 
was, did not long restrain the freebooters within the bounds 
of moderation. No effort was spared to place the city in a 
more formidable state of defence than ever ; and they soon 
considered themselves again in a condition to set even the 
great powers at defiance. . The trade of the French was first 
raterrupted ; and when their consul ventured to remonstrate 
on the subject, he was answered by reproaches and the most 
galling insults. Charles X. then declared war, and sent a 
number of ships against Algiers ; but the fortifications on the 
seaside were found so strong that his admiral was obliged to 
confine himself to an ineffectual blockade. At length it 
was resolved to ad(^t more energetip measures ; and a large 
fleet under Duperre, with a land-force amounting to^upward 
of 80,000 men, under General Bourmont, sailed from Mar- 
seilles in May, 1830. On the 14th June the troops began to 
debark in the bay of Torre Ghica, and were only partially 
interrupted by a few lighthorse who approached the beach, 
and by the fire of some batteries erected in the neighbourhood. 
It shonld seem that the Turks, confident in their numbers of 
the strength of their position, allowed the invaders to land, 
and even to carry ashore their artillery, provisions, and stores. 
Five days elapsed befoffe they took the fleld against Bour- 
mont, having perbs^s spent the interval in assembling the 
various contingents from Oran, Gonstantina, and Titteri. 
On the 19th they commenced an attack on the French, with 
a force estimated at 50,000, chiefly horsemen, who charged 

• 8i]ani6, Eipeditioft to Algjcra, p. 37, dec 
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wiHi f ocb knoetiKwity, Aai they penetrated the enemyV line 
at several pointa ; nor was it until after a very obstinate con- 
ilict that they began their retreat, which, as usual, ended in 
a eoaiplete rout. 

But, though repulsed, they had no intention to abandon 
their country to tine Christians without a farther struggle* 
They accordingly renewed their assault upon the French 
ean^, day after day, until some severe checks, and a convic- 
tion of their inferiority as soldiers, compdiled them to fall 
back towaxds the Desert. Bourmont now advanced to the 
eity, which, after a smart bombardment, yielded at discretiim. 
Twelve ships of war, 1,600 brass cannon, with a Urge sum of 
money, came into the hands of the conquerors ; and on the 
fith of July, their flag waved on all the forts. The Turkish 
troops, were permitted to go wherever they pleased, provided 
they should leave Algiers ; most of whom desired to be land* 
ed in Asia Minor. The day, in the first instance, choee Na* 
pies for the place of his retirement ; and, it is well knowBf 
he enjoyed repose, and even son^e degree of considerationi 
till the day of his death. 

The success of this bold measure has, in the meantime^ 
relieved the Mediterranean from the dread of piracy, and the 
liUropean shores from the horrors which always accompanied 
the inroads of the merciless Moors. But it must be doubt- 
ful whether the conquest, in any other respect, will gratify the 
nation whose arms achieved it. The climate is indeed good, 
the soil rich, and the situation at once romantic and delight* 
ful ; but the inhabitants of the adjacent country are destitute 
of honour, regardless of treaties, strangers to tilie refined en- 
joyments of social life, addicted to plunder, and accustomed 
to consider war as their profession. M. Rezet acknowledgee, 
that in their hostilities with the Bedouins, the reguki tioqpe 
6f France, so far from gaining any ultimate advantage, mnet 
be content with a temporary triumph ; for, as soon aa the 
Arab horsemen attain the border of the Sahara, they can set 
at defiance Uie best hussars of Eurt^. Hence we cannot 
be surprised to learn, that the conquwors of Algiers are con- 
fined to the walls of most of the towns which they occujpy ; 
that they cannot venture to take possession of the lands ; and 
that the hope of a prosperous colonization of Nprthem Ai^ 
rica becomes daily less encouraging. The great expense, 
aonoverr incident to the aulitaxy eetftblithmsiit slill nec o» 
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sary for the primaiy object of the expedition, presses upon 
Ihe goremment of Louis Philippe, who, it would appear, has 
alreMy listened to several proposals for withdrawing hit 
troops. 

The actual state of Algiers is well illustrated by the offi- 
cer just named, who made part of the expedition, and after- 
ward resided sixteen months in the regency. His Recount 
of the town, both as to its external appearance and its inte- 
rior arrangements, agrees in substance with those already 
given ; confirming, in every particular, the striking contrast 
etween the view obtained of it from ^e sea, and the entire 
' want of architectural ornament and even of convenience 
within. The brilUant aspect which it exhibits at a distance, 
with its whitewashed roofs, reminded him of an open chalk- 
quarry oi& the side of a lull ; but when he entered the gates, 
he found that the breadth of its main street did not exceed 
nine feet, one half of which was occupied by the projection 
of the houses. This alley opens into another called J3ab el 
Ouad, which penetrates the whole length of the city from 
south to north, and is in some places so narrow that a loaded 
mule fills it fyom side to side. It is, however, remarkable 
for one of those fountains or public wells which are seen in 
every lane of Algiers, and prove the source of much comfort 
as well as health to the inhabitants. The following cut af- 
fords a good representation of the one which adorns the street 
we are now describing.* 

From the same actount, we find that the strength of the 
Mole-Battery has not been overrated by former writers. 
When the French entered the bay, they observed on that for- 
tification alone not fewer than 237 pieces of cannon, forming 
five tiers, one above anoUier, the first of which carried guns 
varying from thirty-six to ninety-six pounders. They were 
placed in vaulted casements, bomb-proof, the walls of which^ 
coostractedof hewn alone, were about ten feet thick. 

Speaking of Algiers as it was before the reduction of it by 
General Bourmont, -we may remark that the government was 

* ** Dans chaque rue on trouve plusieurs fontaines alimen 
t^es par des aqulducs : ses fontaines sont form^es par un en* 
fpncement dans le mur, que termine un cintre ou une ogive 
compos^e de la reunion de deux arcs de cercle, et toujours or* 
ihAes de desseins arabesque parnltement sculptte."— Rozet, vol, 
Mi* p, 17« 

Y 
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Gate and Fountoui of Bab el Oiud. 
enUnl; Aet^M, and ihal the der had ths powar of life and 
deaUi orer all bu mbjocti. There waa no law b«t hia <Mt« 
Mill, End this was eiscuted with an astonishing deDTse of 
promptitude. In the year 1830. when the soldiers of Chailn 
X. drove from hia throne (his depot; of the grand seignior, 
tbsj' diaeoveiad that the whale sathori^ of the stats waa in 
his hauda ; that he lewardad and pnniahed al hia diacretion ; 
disposed of all employments ; and made peace or proclauned 
war without being obliged to give an account of his conduct 
to any one. He nad nothing to fear but the sanguinary re- 
volts of his janizaiiea, who, when they chose to became dis< 
aatiafied wiib tb«k soieieign, Sew to arms, suirouDded hia 
iwlace, put him to dettli, uid aoniinsud his successor ban 
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W« hare already suggested that the regency was (Uvided 
into four provinces, three of which were immediately gov- 
erned by beys, namelvy ' Constantina, Titteri, and C&an. 
Each of these local nilers had a gnard, consisting of a few 
hnhdreds of Turkish soldiers, who had their headqnarten in 
his capital, and accompanied him in all his expeditions. 

As the administration bad long assnmed a military clnr- 
*acter, every man, on certain emergencies, was bound to be a 
eoldier ; but the Ottoman militia, or janizaries, formed the 
regular amnr, to whom was added a corps of koulouj^lis — ^the 
•nspring of Turks and Christian slaves — ^mto which were 
sometimes admitted a contingent of Moors. This militia has 
Of some authors been rated as high as 16,000, by others 
at 8,000 ; but Rozet remarks, that when the French took Al- 
giers, they found not more than from 2,000 to 8,000 capable 
of bearing arms. The cavalry, the strength of which varied 
according to circumstances, was composed of Berbers and 
Arabs, to whom were granted certain advanta^, in order 
to secure a continuance of their services. It is dlowed by 
the staff-officer, on whose authority we now probeed, that 
the Turks were brave and generous in battle ; and that, afte: 
victory, they never put their hands to plunder, but left the 
spoils of the field to be gathered by tne Moors and their 
slaves.* 

The navy of the dev, although the terror of Europe, was 
i^t no thne very considerable. The French found only one 
larse frigate on the stocks, two in the hsibour, two corvettes, 
ei^t or ten brigs, and about thirty-two armed sloops. For 
some years the whole marine had belonged to his highness, 
the 'brivilege of arming on their own account having been 
withdrawn from private individuals, except in the case of very 
small vessels, which were permitted to carry on a coasting* 
trade and use weapons for their own defence. 

The revenue of Algiers, if restricted to the usual resources 
of the country, did not exceed 130,000/. When General 
Bourmont took possession of the dey*s palace, certain rec« 
ords were discovered, which enabled M. Gorudin, appointed 
« director of the domains,*' and M. Fougeron, inspector of 
finances, to ascertain the precise sum which each province or 
government contributed to the expenses of the state. Oran 

* Toyagedane la Regence d'Algat, vd. iiL, p. 367. 
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and GoMtontma paid lyiO 1,313 franct aimiiaUy^ and it it aop- 
pooed vhat the ];eceipta' from the other dwtiicta might increase 
the Mitft to three milUona — a small re.tum from a cotintty 
600 or 600 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. To these 
regular funds, however, must be added the occasional pay- 
ments made by foreign crowns, the value of the nomeroaa 
prizes taken by the corsairs, and the presents offered by a 
variety of functionaries which had long ceased to be voluntary. 
Still it cannot fail to appear surprising, that the treasury of 
the dey should have contained, when it fell into the hands of 
the captors, not less than fifty millions of francs in gold and 
silver. Considering the immense fortifications which he 
erected, not ondy at the capital, but along a coast of mine 
than thirty miles in extent, we naturally corns to the conclu- 
sion formed by M. Rozet, that piracy must have furnished to 
him larser sums than he drew firom all the lands under. hie 
acknowledged sway.* 

The wars which have been occasionally waged betweea 
Algiers and Tunis, do not reflect much honour either upon 
the courage or fidelity of the native troops. In the spring 
of the year 1807, the armies of Uiese neignbouring states, to 
decide some national quarrel, took the field, amounting on 
either side to about 30,000 men. The Tunisians, who advan- 
ced towards the west vrith the view of reducing Constantina, 
wwe, upon the first appearance of their enemies, seized with 
a sudden panic, and fled with such precipitation that the "Al- 
gerines, without trouble or danger, took entire possession of 
S^eir camp, baggage, and 16,000 camels laden with provis- 
ions. Many of the fugitives reached their capital without 
ence stopping or daring to look back ; and numerous horse- 
men rode their animals with such speed, that they fell down 
dead under them. 

In a few months the bey was ready to renew the can^pai^ 
eager to recover the reputation he had lost, and to accomphsh 
the important object which had called him to arms. But hie 
followers had not in the interval acauired any higher mihtaiy 
qualities, nor greater confidence in tneir own prowess. A w^ 
tering-party, who happened to come in sight of a detachment 
fipom the opposite camp, fell back in such confusion that they 
Carried terror into the main body, who, in their tuiO) prepared 

* Boaet, vol iii, p. 987. 
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ht flight. The cavftby vera ahreadj ofi^ and the infantiy 
Were about to imitate their example, while the commanding . 
officer, enveloped in a cloud of sand, knew not whether. the 
masses of troops ,which moved around him in all directions 
were friends or foes. A Ghreek slave, who had charge of the 
artillery, perceived in the confusion that the Algerines were 
advancing to complete their destruction ; upon which, wittt- 
out any orders, he applied a match to one of the pieces ppint- 
ed against the suspected squadrons, and killed the horse of a 
<chief. The assailants, terrified at this accident, turned their 
backs and galloped towards their tents — a movement which 
the Tunisian cavalry no sooner observed, than they recovered 
itqm their fears and began a vigorous pursuit. 

The following morning both armies assumed their weap- 
ons, and formed themselves in line of battle on the opposite 
banks of a small river ; and now, a kind of irregular fight 
commenced, which continued till sunset without any serious 
injury being sustained on either side. When the shades of 
eveninff began to thicken, the Algerines fired a cannon with- 
out baU — a signal perfectly understood among these heroes, 
that they were willing to suspend the strife till next day. 
Both paused, in the most accommodating manner, and made 
instant arrangements for food and repose ; but the sentries 
who watched the camp of the dey, observmg on the nei^- 
bouring hills a detachment of cavalry, gave ihe alarm to their 
companions, and in an instant terror and confusion spread 
through their lines. The warriors of Algiers, who had gained 
so manv laurels in the month-of March, consented to lose 
them all in July. They fled with precipitation during the 
ikight, leaving to the unconscious victors the whole of their 
•tores, provisions, and camels, together vrith twenty field- 
pieces and four mortars. Contented with their acquisitions, 
so easily attained, the soldiers of the bey deemed it inexpe- 
dient to hazard their riches and renown by advancing upon 
Constantina, although the gates of that town were idready 
thrown open to themu They more prudently resolved to re- 
turn to Tunis, where, amid the acclamations of the citixens, 
they miffht enjoy the fruits of their valour, and cultivate all 
the w^uke virtues. It will not excite wonder, that in these 
engagements very few men were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners ; for the combatants were drawn out to menace 
each other rather than to fight ; while the distance at which 

¥8 
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the^ used their anns rendered Uieir encomiter companttvcly 
hatimiesB.* 

It would afibid neither entertaimnent nor instroction, were 
we to narrate the unimportant eyents which have occasionally 
arisen from the mutual jealousjr of these states, and from' 
the repeated attempts made by successiTe deys to acquire an 
ascendency over Tunis. We shall therefore proceed to 
describe the chief cities in the sereral proTinces of Algiers, 
begnning with the goyemment of Constantina. 

£ntering this territory from the east, our attention is first 
dnwn to Sona, the Hippo Regius of the Romans, and the 
episcopal see of the, celebrated Augustine. The modem 
town IS about a mile nearer the shore than the ancient one, 
end stands on ground which appears to have been once 
covered by the waves. The ruins of the latter are spread 
over « neck of -land which lies between two rivers, about a 
mile and a half in circuit, and presenting the usual features 
of broken walls and cisterns. It had the epithet of Regius 
■attached to it, not only to distinguish it from Hippo Zaritus, 
but from its being one of the royal residences of the Numid- 
ian kings. Dr. Shaw relates, that a lar^ quantity of corn, 
wool, hides, and wax, is every year shipped off from this 
place, which, by proper care and encouragement, might be 
made the most flourishing city in Barbary ; while by remo- 
ving the rubbish, repairing the old buildings, and intioducing 
a aupply of water, it would certainly be rendered one of the 
most convenient and delightful. 

We have parsed by Tabarca, tHe ancient Thabraca, 
because it presents nothing of which the descrrotion could 
intereet the reader. Between this position and Bona is the 
settlement of La Gala, where, as already noticed, the French 
had a large coral-fishery and a regular fort. The town, 
which bears the same name, is wall^ round, and has three 
pites ; the main street, which is well paved, divides the 
peninsula longitudinally, and is about sixty feet wide. The 
ooiklings on each side consist of a church, a sovemor's 
house, wivate dwellings, granaries, guardhouse, and barracks. 
When France possessed it, the garrison usually amounted to 
600 men. In 1806, the British government contracted with 

* Account of Tunis, p. 45. See also ?ananti*8 Narrative, p^ 
ga5,€ce. 
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Ibe Dey of Al^n for the occnpatifm of La pala, Bom, md 
Cool, stipulating to pay the annual tarn of 60,000 dollaurs ; 
i% being' sapposed that the coral-fishery alone would reim- 
burse a great proportion of the yearly expenditure. The 
violation of this treaty by his highness, and the massacre of 
the fishermen, led, as we have already noticed, to the bom- 
4>ardment of his capital under the direction of Lord Ezmouth. 
At the present moment, this part of <he cosst is subject to 
the mihtary authorities who represent Louis Philippe in 
Northern Africa. 

Constantina, the ancient Cirta, is the principal city in the 
eastern province, and still attests by its rums its former 

Seatness. It is said to stand thirty leagues south from 
ona, occupying a high hilli or what Shaw rather enigmati- 
■cally calls a peninsular promontory. The visiter enters firom 
the north ovet a stupendous Roman bridge, having three 
rows of lofty arches ; and when inside the town, he is every- 
where struck with religi of ancient splendour. Qranite pil- 
lars, broken friezes, pedestals, and a variety of Qreok, Latin, 
and Runic inscriptions, are frequently observed. Besides 
the general traces of ruins scattered all over this place, there 
are still remaining near the centre of the city those capa- 
cious cisterns which received the water brought from Phys- 
^eah by an aqueduct-*-a great part of which continues en- 
tire, and ^* is very sumptuous." There is a fate of a beauti- 
ful reddish stone, not inferior to marble well polished ;• the 
iiide-pillars being neatly moulded in panels. An altar of 
purely white marble makes part of a iieighboarinff wall ; the 
only side of it in view presenting a well-shaped chalice in 
bold relief. The gate towards the southeast is in the same 
fashion and design, though much smaller, and lies open to a 
bridge that was built over this part of the valley.' This, in- 
dee^ was a masterpiece in its kind ; the gallery, and the 
columns of the arches, being adorned with cornices and fee- 
toons, ox-heads and garlands. The keystones, likewise, of 
the aiches, are covered with sculptured ornaments. Below 
the gallery, between the two praicipal arcigiea» is the fiigpoe 
of a lady treading on two elephants, well executed in iiigh 
relief. Among toe ruins, to the southwest of the bridge, 
remains the greater part of a triumphal arch, called Gassir 
Gowlah, the Castle of the Giant, consisting of three arches. 
All the mouldings imd firteses juds cmnowitf embellished witb 
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tike figures of flowers, batdeaxes, and other def?iees. The 
Corinthian pilasters, on each side of the grand arch, vfB 
panelled like the gates of the city, in a style peculiar to 
Cirta. The population of this interesting place is said to 
amount to not less than dO,000 Moors, Jews, and Turks. 

- Abont twenty miles to the northwest of Constantina stands 
Mileo, the MileTum of the ancients, in the centre of a most 
beautiful group of hills and yalleys. It is surrounded with 
gardens, and plentifully stocked witE fountains ; one of which, 
bubbling up in the middle of the town, is receiyed into a 
large square basin of Roman workmanship. From this fer- 
tile district the capital is chiefly supplied with herbs and 
fruits, which are^ accounted excellent : the pomegranates, in 
particular, are of so large a size, and have so delicate a 
flavour, that they are in great request all over the kingdom. 

The whole of this province still retains the most satis- 
factory tokens t^at it was long occupied by the Romans. 
Remarkable ruins may still be seen at Tezzoute, the Lam- 
besaof classical authors, which cover an area iiearly three 
leagues in circumference. Besides the magnificent frag- 
ments of the city gates, the number of which, according to 
the tradition of the Arabs, was not less than forty, there are 
the seats and upper part of an amphitheatre ; the front of a 
beautiful Ionic temple dedicated to Esculapius ; a large ob- 
long chamber with a great door on each side of it, intended, 
perhaps, for a triumphal arch ; and the Cupola of the Bride, 
as the natives denominate a very handsoitie, though small 
mausoleum, built in the fashion of a dome, supported by 
Corinthian pillars. " These," says Dr. Shaw, " and several 
other edifices of the like elmnt stractore, sufi^iently de- 
monstrate the importance andmagnificence of this city.*'* 

Proceeding westward we come to Bujeya, or Boojeiah, 
called by Strabo the port of Salda, which stands upon a 
neck of land running out into the sea. It is built upon tha 
ruins of a large city, and displays the remains of extensive 
walls, basins, and aqueducts, most of which, however, have 
Bufiered from the ravages of war. At present, besides the 
castle on the summit of a hill which commands the whole 
town, there are two forts at the bottom of it, erected for the 
•ecurity of the harbour ; where several breaches may still be 

* Travels in Baibaiy, vol. i, p. }26, 
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tftaerved in tbe bastions, made by the balls fired against them 
by Sir Edward Spragge, who attacked it in the year 1671. 

Having mentioned the principal places in the government 
«f Constantina, we shall advert verv briefly to those of 
Titteh. In the days of Dr. Shaw, this province was con- 
sidered as being comprehended in the territory of Algiers, 
tiavin^ for its capital the metropolis of the kingdom ; and, 
even m our times, its small extent seems not to entitle it to 
the honour of a separate jurisdiction. ' Bleeda and Medea, 
the only cities of this district, are each of them about a mile 
in circuit ; but their walls, which are chiefly composed of 
mud, and perforated everjrwhere with hornets, cannot be said 
10 contribute either to their strength or beauty. The houses 
«re in general flat-roofed, though some of them are tiled, 
but have hardly any other accommodation to recommend 
ihem as permanent residences than an abundant supply of 
water. A branch of an adjacent rivulet may be conducted 
through eveiy dwelling and garden at Bleeda; while at 
Medea, the conduits and aqueducts that supply it, some of 
which appear to be of Roman workmanship, are capable of 
being so extended as, to prove equally commodious. 

Inat part of the Atlas which lies between these towns, 
and extends as far as Mount Jurjura, is inhabited by numer- 
ous hordes of Kabyles, few of whom, confiding in their 
strong country, have ever been tributary to the Algerines. 
The mountain just named is the highest in Barbary, and 
about twenty-four miles in length ; having its summit, 
throu^out the winter, covered deeply with snow, and pre- 
senting, from the one end to the other, an uninterruptM 
nmge of barren peaks and precipices. About fifteen miles 
southward from Medea is the **Rock of Titteri,'' a re- 
markable ridge, four leagues in extent, and, if possible, even 
more nmged than Juijura. Upon the top there is a large 
piece of level ground, with only one narrow road leading up 
io it, where, for their greater security, the tribe of Welled 
fiisa have their granaries. Beyond them are tiie encamp- 
ments of the sons of Innane, the principal Arabs of the dis- 
Idct of Titteh, properly so called, which Ues only in the 
jteighbourhood of this mountain. 

iPive leagues to the eastward of the rock now specified is 
the Burgh Hamza or Castle of Hamza, built from the ruins 
of .the ancient Auzea, now called by the Arabs Sour Gusla% 
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the Walls of the Antelopes. A great part of the old cit^, 
fortified at proper distances with small square turrets, is stdl 
remaining ; the whole of which, it is conjectnred, could not 
exceed six furlongs in curcumference. Of this place, once 
important as a nulitary station, Tacitus has giTen a very 
good description ; for it was erected upon a small plat of 
level ground, everywhere surrounded with bare hills and 
gloomy forests, inspiring the mind of the trayeller with the 
profoundest melancholy.* 

Advancing towards the Sahara, we become acquainted 
with the names of various .clans who feed their flocks on its 
borders, and of several hills which define their boundaries^ 
or prove a landmark to their scattered dependances. The 
most distant, and in some respects- the most savage, are the 
Beni Mezzab, whoae chief employment is the slaughter of 
animals for the markets of Alsiers. It has been observed 
of these sons of Mezzab, that uiey are in general of a more 
swarthy complexion than the Getuliansy who dwell farther to 
the north ; and, as they are separated from them by a wide 
inhospitable desert, they may probably be found to be a 
branch of the Melano-Getuli, or Black Getulians, so ]itt]« 
known in the modem systems of geography, t 

The province whidi divides Algiers from Morocco bean 
the name of Tlemsan, the Moorish corruption of the ancient 
term Tremezen, and comprehends several towns that, from 
their historical importance rather than their actual condition, 
are not undeserving of a short description. The capital, 
known by the same appellation as the surrounding district, 
stands upon a rising ground below a rad^e of precipices 
stretching from the Atus Mountains. In the western part 
of the city there is a large basin, the work of the natives, 
which receives the numerous rills that triclde down from the 
elevated land towards the south, affording an ample supply 
of water for the beautiful gardens and plantations in this 
neighbouriiood. Most of the walls of Tlemsan have been 
built, or rather moulded,' in frames — a method which was 

* Nee multo post adfertur Numidas apud castellum semiru- 
tum, ab ipsis quondam incensum, cui nomen Anzea, positis 
mapalibusconsedisse fisos quia vastis cireum saltibus claodeba 
tnr.-^Tacit. Annal., lib. iv. 

t Shaw, vol i, p. 99. 
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vted by the Africans and Spaniards so early as the days of 
Pliny. The mortar of which they consist is made up of 
•and» lime, and grayel, and has, by being well temperec^ ac- 
quired all the strength and durabihty of stone. Tne dimen* 
•ions of these frames can still be determined; some of 
which must have been 100 yards in length and two yards in 
height and thickness. Aboat the year 1670, Hassan, the 
Dey of Algiers, laid most of this town in ruins, as a punish* 
ment for the disaffection of the inhabitants ; so that there is 
not now remaining above one sixth of the old metropolis, 
which, when entire, appears to haye been at least four miles 
in circuit. In the dilapidated parts of the more ancient city 
are to be seen shafts of pillars and other relics of Roman 
magnificence ; and Dr. Shaw observed in the walls of a 
mosque, constructed of the original materials, a number of 
altars dedicated to heathen gods.* 

Still farther south are discovered, in a variety of situa- 
tions, the vestiges of Roman towns ; which, however, con- 
vey no information beyond the simple fact, that a civilized 
people, powerful in arms, were once masters of the country. 
The ruins of Arbaal, Memon, £1 Herba, Maliana, and A(^u0 
Calidn Colonia, forcibly recall the descriptions of classical 
authors. In the vicinity of (he station last named, are 
several tombs and coffins of stone, containing, if the narra- 
tives of the inhabitants might be believed, skeletons and 
armour of a much larger size than could belong to men of 
modem times. The usages of the Goths and Vandals, who 
not unfrequently buried the horse and 'the rider in one grave, 
may account for the huge bones and long swords still found 
in that section of Africa, and at the same time illustrate the 
fine verses of the poet. 

" Agricola incurve terram molitus aratro, 
Ezesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila : 
Aut giavibus rastris galeae pulsabit inanes, ' 
Orandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.'* 

YiRO. Gbobo., lib. i., v. 404. 

** Then, after length of time, the laboring swains 
Who tnm the time of those unhappy plains. 
Shall rusty piles firom the ploufi;hea mrrows take. 
And over empty helmets pass the rake — 
Amazed at antique titles on the stones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones."— Drtdbn. 

• Travels in Baibary, vol. i., p. 69. 
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The eoQjitiy around, possessed by Turiotis tribes, present* 
a succession of exceedingly rugged hills and deep valleys, 
very difficult and even ^ingeroas to pass over. Yet, says 
the best of oor travellers, this danger and fatigue are amply 
compensated by visiting the delightful plains of the Hadjoute 
and Metijah, which lie beyond them ; those of the fatter 
being nearly fifty miles long and twenty broad, and watered 
in every part by numerous ^rings and rivulets.* 

Ascending to the coast, and turning towards Algiers, we' 
arrive at the celebrated town of Oran, the possession of 
which was so long contested between the Spaniards and the 
Moors. It is described as being built upon the declivity, and 
near the foot of a mountain, which overlooks it from the 
north and west. On the high ground are two castles, which 
command the city on the one side, and the Marsa-Kebir on 
the other; while, on a lower level, are two forts, separated 
firom the houses by a deep winding valley, which serves as a 
natural trench on the south. Hence it is manifest that thi» 
seaport is capable of an easy defence, and might be held by 
a small European garrison in spite of the utmost exertion* 
of the natives. 

This description, given on the authority of Shaw, is con* 
firmed by the details of M. Rozet, who spent some time at 
Oran after the conquest of Algiers. The town, according to 
him, occupies two elongated platforms, separated from each 
other by a steep valley, in which runs a stream sufficiently 
strong to turn several mills, and to supply the inhabitants 
with abundance of water* The annexed view, taken by him 
on the spot, will assist the imagination of the reader in form- 
itm an idea of this remarkable station. 

When the French army advanced to take possession of 
Oran, all the occupants of the town, with the exception of 
300 or 400, saved themselves by flight, carrying with them 
their property, wives, and children. The Jews alone re- 
mained, and have proved faithful to their new masters ; 
showing, on various occasions, not less attachment to their 
cause man miUtary talent in defending it. Rozet conjectures 
that the population, before this dispersion, must have amount- 
ed to between 6,000 and 6,000, consisting of Moors, Arabs, 
Negroes, Turks, Jews, and Koulouglis, whose habits, he 

* Shaw, vol i, p. 81 
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linmd, differed little from those of the same clastes in Al« 
giers. Before this intelligent officer left the place, many of 
the Mohammedans had returned to resume their occapft* 
tions, while the peasantry, finding protection and encourage* 
ment, ^vere'again venturing to market with their com, batter, 
poultry, and eggs. The inhabitants appeared, in his eyes, to 
deserve the reputation of courage ; and having been allowed 
to retain their arms, they never laid them aside, however 
they might happen to be employed. The dealers in the shops 
had muskets by their sides ; and the waiters in coffee>houset 
had a dagger or a pair of pistols suspended to their girdles. 
But, he adds, they never used them against the French.* 

The Spaniards, during the first time they were in ppsses- 
■ion of this place, built several beautiful churches and large 
edifices in the style of the Romans ; carrying their imitation so 
&r as to carve upon the friezes and other convenient parts a 
Tariety of inscriptions in their own language. But neither at 
Oran nor Geeza, a small village about two miles distant from 
it) are there any antiquities, properly so called ; the adjoining 
tountzy having often changed piasters, suffexied much from 
war, and been long in the luindsof Europeans, who have re* 
modelled all its structures. 

Leaving the viHage of Carastel and the port of Anze, the 
traveller in Barbary comes to Mostagan, a town separated 
£:om the plain by a circle of hills, and commanding a fine 
view of the sea. It is larger than Oran, and esteemed next 
to Tlemsan in point of wealth and consequence. Between 
Masagran and this city there are numerous gardens, orchaids» 
and country-seats, ranged in beautiful variety all along the 
shore ; the acclivities behind not only sheltering them from 
the hot scorching winds which sometimes blow in those di* 
rections, but also abounding in fountains of water, which re- 
fresh and cherish vegetation. The appearance of the walls 
and other portions of ancient archijtecture, removes all doubt 
that it must have been a Roman station of great impor- 
tance, probably the Cartenna of Pliny and of the geographer 
Plolemy.t 

The next place of note on the coast is the Jol, or Julia GsBsa- 

* Voyage dans la R^gence d*Alger, tome iii., p. 274. Ell 
bien ! ils ne s'en sont jamais servis contre les Fran^ais. 
t Travels in Baibaiy, voL i., p. 60, dec. 
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rea of the Italian historians. The rains upon which it 
stood before the earthquake of 1738, were not inferior in ex- 
tent to those of Carthage ; and the judgment which might 
be thereby formed of its original magnificence was confirmed 
by the sight of the fine piUars, capitals, capacious cisterns, 
andbeaatiful mosaic pavements, that were everywhere re- 
maining. The river, now named Hashem, was conducted, 
thither through a grand aqueduct, nearly eqnal in magnificence 
and' workmanship to that of Carthage; sererfil portions of 
which, scattered among the neighbouring valleys towards the 
southeast, display, in the height and strength of the arches, 
the most incontestable proofs of the grandeur of its design. 

As this town was destroyed a few years after it was visited 
by Dr. Shaw, we sought with more eagerness in the pages 
of M. Rozet for information respecting its present state. 
We can learn no.more than that it stands upon a little plain 
between the shore and the foot of the mountains ; that the 
buildings are after the Moorish fashion, and exhibit the tur- 
rets of three or four mos<|ues ; that the sides of the hills ap^ 
pear well cultivated, having rich fields, pasture-lands, and 
gardens intermixed ; and that the creek which serves for a 
port is defended by two batteries without guns. The aque- 
duct he saw only tiuough a telescope, at the distance of four 
miles, but he was satisfied that it must have had a Rdman 
origin.* 

About thirteen miles nearer Algiers are the ruins of Te- 
fessad, the Tepasa of the old geographers, which extend 
more than half a league along the coast. Both at this place 
and Shershell are several arches and wa21s of brick, not com- 
monly eeen in other parts of Barbery ; and on a large pan- 
elled stone* found there is the following inscription, which 
carries its date beyond the Mohammedan conquest :— 

C. Critjco C. F. 
QniRiT. Fbijci. 

Ex TXSTAMXNTO EjUS. 

From this point- to the capital, the breadth of the ooast,^ 
generally speaking, is seven or eight miles, and is either 
mountainous or woody; thereby securing the fine plaina 
vhich Ue behind it from the northerly win£ and the spray of 

* Voyage, dec., tome iii., p. 356. 
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the sea, both of which prove exCtemely unfaTOurable to th« 
more delicate fruits of the earth. Crossing the Massafran, 
we find ourseWes again within the territory of Algiers, the 
Ticinity of which, though pleasant and interesting, does not 
admit of such a description as would prove suitable to our 
pages. The recent works of French authors abound with 
details, than which nothing could be more useful to those 
who intend to live in the country, or to estimate the chances 
of a profitable commerce ; but, as tltey are necessarily mi- 
DQte, they would require an extent of space quite inconsistent 
with our object, and might be found rather embarrassing^ to 
the imagination than calculated to enlighten the understand- 
ing. We may remark, however, that M. Rozet, in visiting 
the garden of Mustapha Pacha, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, observed a superb aqueduct earned across a parched 
valley, and constructed for the purpose of conveying water to 
the ii^abitants of the town. The architecture is decidedly 
Moorish, presenting two tiers of arches and other peculiar- 
ities which correspond to the taste of the country ; but the 
foregoing cut delineates the structure so distinctly as to pre-* 
dlude the necessity of farther description. 

In a periodical published at Paris, entitled '' Annuaire de 
TEtat d* Alger," which correspond^ to our almanacs, there is 
an interesting account of the country under the French gov- 
ernment, including a view of all the institutions — civil, ec- 
elesiaetical, commercial, and military— by means of which 
its affiurs are transacted. The author, by dividing the 
southern district into Titteri and the Zaab, increases the 
number of provinces to five ; admitting that his countrymen 
occupy only three points on the coast — ^Algiers, Oran, and 
Bona — the first of which commands a territory of about 
nine miles in extent, while the two latter are confined to 
their respective walls. The Moors and Arabs, we are as- 
sured, are sufiiciently disposed to submit to the government 
ci France, because they feel the want of being protected 
against the inhabitants of the mountains. He therefore rec* 
ommends that garrisons should be placed in all the sea- 
ports; encouragement given to sueh companies as would 
undertake ^e woikine of muies ; that a regular intercourse 
ihoQid be kept up wiw Eunme by the intervention of steam- 
boats ; and, above all» that tne laws should be administered 
minh yigoor and impartiAUly. An attampt at colonization haa 
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been made in the neighbourhood of Algiers, and two vil- 
lages haye been established at Kouba and Dely-Ibrahim, 
under the immediate auspices of the ruling aathoritj. The 
inhabitants, who have been hitherto supported by the state, 
have received a species of civic organization, and present at 
least a model of the improved condition to which the whole 
retnon may yet attain. 

The climate is muck more constant than that of France ; 
not being exposed to tnose sudden changes of temperature 
which render the latter so variable. When the wari^ season 
sets in, the heat continues to increase without interruption ; 
and, at the end of summer, it diminishes in the same sradual 
manner. This favourable state of the atmosphere, which is 
enjoyed in the plains eight months of the year, and the moder- 
ate warmth ofthe mountain-districts, render Nofthem Africa 
fit for the culture of a greater number of vegetables than can 
be raised in France or any other European country. In fact, 
in the less-heated parts, they can rear the same plants as are 
cultivated on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean, while 
there is reason to believe that all the productions of jnore 
fouthem, and even of tropical climates, might, in the low 
grounds near Algiers, be naturalized to the greatest advan- 
tage. For the various methods of improvement su^[gested 
in the little work from which we 'quote, and more~ particularly 
the scheme for draining the marshes in the great plain of the 
Metijah, we must refer the reader to an examination of its 
pages, which he will find full of intelligence and statistical 
knowledge.* 

M. Rozet concludes his work with a statement addressed 
to all civilized nations, reminding them, that in the year 1890 
a French army took Algiers, destroyed the piracy which, 
during three centuries, haid desolated the worl^ and laid the 
first foundations of civilization in Northern Africa ; that in 
order to continue this great work, France requires the aid 
and concurrence of the other European powers ; but that 
hitherto she has made the appeal in vain, their ears being closed 
to her voice as well as to that of humanity, t 

The sentiments of this writer, in regard to the point now 
•tated, have not been generally approved by his countiymen* 
who see in the plan he has propoeed the seeds of misundeN 

• Annnain, p. 4XHB. t Voyage, tome iil, p. 432. 
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wtKodaiig among the occupants of the soil, if drawn from dif- 
ferent Kingdoms, and the source of a long-continued misery 
to the unhappy natiyes. No doubt, the civilizati<m of North- 
ern Africa, undertaken at the common expense of enlightened 
Europe, is a grand and generous idea ; but, if attempted, it 
would soon be found impracticable ; for, whatever may be 
the mask which philanthropy assun^es, self-interest is always 
at the bottom of suclviudertakings ; and this feeling, which 
so universally influences individuals, is seldom absent in the 
calculations even of the most liberal cabinets. The task 
would no sooner be completed, than the apparent benevolence 
from which it took its rise would resolve itself into the desire 
of aggrandizement ; and the Barbary States^ redeemed from 
ignorance and despotism by the arms of Christendom, would 
become the prey of aqibition, jealousy, and intrifue.* 

Perhaps there might be established with perfect safety at 
present, and Without the hazard of ultimate contention, two 
great centres of civilization, the rays of which would in duo 
time extend over the contiguous provinces ; one in the Al- 
gerine territory, as now occupied by the French, and the other 
m the Cyrenaica, at Dema or Ptolemeta. The Great Syrtis 
would supply the line of demarcation, and mark out the re- 
spective scenes in which the poUcy and arts of an instructed 
people should again form the basis of knowledge, freedom, 

*■ Nouvelies Annales des Yc^ages, Dec., 1833. In an able ar- 
ticle by Laurenaudi&re, in the form of a review of M. Rozet's 
work, there are some ^ood observations on the expediency and 
advantages of colonizmg Northern Africa. He says, — ** 11 ne 
Skagit point de civiliser la Barbaric, mats de former un 6tablisse- 
ment agticole, industriel, et commercial dans Pancienne r^gence 
d' Alger. — Soyons assures qu'avec la perseverance, Arabes et 
Berberes finiront par se fatiguer d'attaques inntiles, et qu*wa jour 
Tamour da gain les appellera vers nous ; s'ils preferent^lapaix 
une guerre prolong6e, leur perte est certaine.'—Comme position 
militaire, Poccupation d'Alger, de Bonne, de Bougie, et surtout 
d'Oran, est d'une haute importance pour la France. Oran, par 
ses forts magniilgues, travaux des Espagnols, cue nous n'avons 
lien de mieux k faire que de reparer, par sa beue rade de Mers 
el Kebir, od cent vaisseaux peuvent Atre en surety, est le seul 

Sint maritime important cue nous puissions avoir depuis le cap 
atifou, jusqu'au d^troit ae Gibraltar.- £n casde guerre man- 
tini«. jl n'est pas besoin d'insiBter sur les avaotages d'une seio* 
«M&te position." 
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•lid social happineflfl. Th« soil and climate in tiiis porttoo 
of the fflobe afford the means of maintaining a vast popula- 
tion, wmcfa, for many ages, could not exhaust the sources of 
affluence and comfort. A growing trade with the regions of 
the £!ast and the South, would by degrees compensate the 
sacrifices which might be necessary in the coqmiencemeiit 
of a colonization so comprehensiTe, and exposed, at the sune 
time, to the numerous difBculties inieparable from the de- 
pravity and ignorance of the actual possessors. To Ameri- 
ca, as well as to other nations which contemplate the ad- 
vantages of commerce and of a large maritime force, a coni- 
mandmg position on the shores of the Mediterranean might 
seem not too dearly purchased at the expense of that proteo- 
tikm which all infant settlements require. "Every traTeller in 
the eastern section of Northern Africa, struck with the beauly- 
of the scenery, the productive qlialities of the land, the agree- 
aA>le atmosphere, and the numerous local conTeniences fm 
intercourse with the wealthiest kingdoms of the European 
continent, has recommended the project of establishing colo 
nies withm the bounds of the ancient Pentapolis. 

The experience of France, it is true, has not hitherto 
proved very encouraging to others who might meditate a sim- 
ilar adventure. But colonization, it mnst be remembered, 
was in her case jonly a secondary motive, and dictated by the 
necessity of completing the objects for which the great ex- 
pedition was formed — ^the protection of her flag, and the per- 
manent suppression of piracy. The occupation of Algien 
resulted as a consequence obviously arising from the triumph 
of her arms ; and the settlements which she now attempts to 
ibrm are meant, not only to secure the possessions already 
gained, but also to render them less burdensome to the na 
tionaH-erenue. 

From the facts now mentioned, it vrill not appear surpri- 
eing that the proceedings of the French government in Africa 
have not been marked by any regatd to system, and have con- 
sequently given offence both to the natives and to the Euro- 
pean settlers. Law has not yet acquired any dominion in 
their new conquests ; every thing being regulated by procla- 
mations issued, from the headquarters of tl:^ general, which, 
it is complained, do not always recognise the same principles, 
nor contribute to the attainment of the same ends. W# 
have alluded to rumours, occasionally revived, that Lovil 
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Philippe has determmed to relieve his exchequer of the 
biu'den entailed by this colony ; but, as some of the most 
formidable obstacles to complete succ^bss have been already 
removed, it may be presumed that the enterprising spirit of 
his subjects wlU encourage and enable him to persevere in 
aa undertaking so essential to the security of all Chiistiaa 
states.* 

* The following notice, forwarded to London by the proper 
anChority at Paris, may perhaps be regarded as an indication 
ttmt there i» no serious intentkni of abaodoniog their com- 
gnest:— 

' Notice is hereby given, that, sinee the 18tb November, 1834, 
a Revolving lAgkt has been substituted for the old Fixed Light 
on the Mole of Algiers, continiiing throughout the night, and 
the light disappearing regularly every half minute/' 

On the subject of the French expedition, we may refer to the 
following books recently published: — ** Appel en favour d' Alger, 
et de PAmque da Nord." **Aperea Historique et Statistique 
8urk%R^geQce d'Al^, &c., par Sidi Hamaflan Ben Othmtm 
Khcya," uid the vanous numbers oi the Annates des Vovages. . 
There is much information, too^ in the works of Shaler, roirat, 
HoBst, Norberg, Brans, Langier de Taasy, Reoandot^ and ]>a9- 
Ibntaines 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Empire of Morocco. 

Boundaries of Morocco— Extent — DiTieions — Fertility— Pnv 
ductioDB — ^Not fiilly cultivated — Metallic Treasures, Iron, 
Copper, Gold, and Silver— Population — History — Aglabites 
— ijdiisites — Fatimites — Zuhites — Hamadians — ^Abn>Has« 
sians — Abdallah-ben- Jasin — Almoravides — Almohades — ^Me- 
rinites — Oatazi— Shereef Hassan — Various Races of Men- 
Administration of Justice — Rude Government — Oppression— 
Court-dress — ^Arroeince of the Moors — ^Their patient Endu- 
rance— Eouality ofKank — Mode of eating^ — Ceremony of Mar- 
riage-^Reiigion — ^Treatment of Christians and Jews — Reve« 
nue— Melilla — Velez— Tetuan — Ceuta— Tangier— Arzillah— 
El Haratch — Meheduma — Sallee —Rabat — Schella — Maza- 
gan — Mondore — Agadeer — Morocco — Population — Palace- 
Fez — Edifices — Decayed S tate — ^Terodant — Mequinez — 
Royal Residence — Manners of Inhabitants. 

Thib geographical position of Morocco is bounded on the 
north and west by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic re- 
spectively ; on the south by the Sahara, or Great Desert ; 
and* on die east by the river Moulouia, which separates it 
from the Algerine province of Tlemsan, and coincides with * 
the ancient division of Numidia and Mauritania ^roper. 
From the ocean to the stream now specified, the di»nuice is 
not less than 200 miles : while the length of the empire, 
from Cape Spartel to Cape Nun, is about 550, comprehend- 
ing nearly eight degrees of latitude. It has been obser>ed, 
however, that the Arabs beyond the southern bank of the Suz, 
though they nominally acknowledge the sovereignty of Mo- 
rocco, yet, availing themselves of their great distance from 
the seat of ^vemment, and other local advantages, pay very 
little attention to the imperial mandates.* 

* Malte Bran, vol. iv., p. 187. Conder*s Geographical Die 
tionary, article Morocco. In the latter work, as well as in tfaa 
Modem Traveller, there is a miffprintr— Lat. 26*^ 30' N. for laL ^ 
ago 38' N. 
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The whole country compiees four grand diYisions, ariswer^ 
inff to the four kingioms into which the ierritoiy was origi- 
nally cUatribiited ; namely, Fez, or Fas, Morocco, Suz, and 
Tafilet, according to the following table : — 

Fsz. 

Pnmncea, 7oum$. 

\. El Rif, - - . - - - - Woojada, Melilla. 

2. El Gharb, or Alganre, • - Tetuan, Tangier, Anillah. 

3. Beni Hassan, .... Sallee, Rabat v 
i. Temsena, DarelBeeda. 

5. Shawiya. 

6. Fez, Fez, M equinez. 

7. Tedla. 

Morocco. 

1. Doqnella, - • - * - - Mazagan, Azimore. 

2. Abda, Saffi. 

3 Shedma, ...... Mogadore. 

4. Haha, or Hea. 

5. Morocco, Morocco. 

Suz. 

1. Suz, or Suza, .... Agadeer, Terodant, Imoon, 

2. Draha. 

Tafilbt. 

1. Tafilet, Tafilet. 

2. Draha. 

3. Segilmissa, SegUmissa. 

The distinguishing geographical features of the countir 
are connected with the grand chain of the Atlas, by which it 
is trsTersed in its whole extent, and which, in the southern 
parts, attain^ a great elevation. Its summits, covered with 
perpetual snow, are seen at the distance of nearly 200 miles, 
and are therefore estimated^ be not less than 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The loftiest peaks are observed 
to the southeast of Moro9co, and are known by the corrupt 
appellation of Jebel Tedla — a term supposed to have some 
reference to the more common name by whicH they are cel- 
ebrated in the classical works of the Greeks aj^d Biomans. 

All travellers agree in praising the fertility of the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, the one of which is situated to the 
north and the other to the west of the Atlas. Within such 
JUitudes the climate, as might be expected, is comparatively 
Aild; while the country, generally speaking, is free firom 
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' those marshy traets which, in the hotter regions of the eardi« 
are found to produce the most fatal diseases. In the nor* 
them provinces the temperature is nea|-ly the same as that 
which prevails in the Spanish peninsula, having the aatumnal 
and vernal rains peculiar to the* southern parts of Europe ; 
but towards the Desert, the depositions from the atmosphere 
are less copious and frequent, and the heat of course is more 
oppreshive. Indeed, beyond the river Suz, little or no rain 
falls throughout the year, and it is principally on this account 
that the caravans experience so much difficulty in traversing 
the sandy waste. 

We are informed by Dr. Lempridre, that the soil, though 
varying in its nature and quaUty, is, when properly cultivate, 
capable of producing all the luxuries of the eastern and west- 
em worlds. The plains of the interior uniformly consist of a 
rich black loam, which renders them fertile beyond all cal- 
culation. The mountainous parte, too, by the application of 
a little skill and capital, might be covered with most of those 
plants which delight in the elevated tracts of sultry regions ; x 
mcluding coffee, cocoa, * and pimenta, with all the tropical 
fmits and delicacies on which Europeans set so high a value. 
Experience has proved that sugar, cotton, rice, and indigo, 
may be raised to much advantage and at a trifl^g expense 
of labour. From the slight culture which the land at present 
receives, which is merely that of burning the stubble before 
the autumnal rains, and the ploughing it about six inches 
deep, it produces at a very early season, and in most luxuri- 
ant abundance, excellent wheat and barley, Indian com, 
peas, hemp, and a great variety of esculent vegetables. 
Among the fruits may be mentioned oranges of a very supe- 
rior quality, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, melons, olives, 
figs, ^apes, almonds, dates, peaches, apricots, apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, and, in short, all the fmits to be found m the 
southern provinces of Spain and Portugal. The natives pre- 
serve their grains in " matamores" — Wholes made in the earth, 
lined and covered with straw, to prevent the raii^ from soak- 
ing through ; and in these receptacles com may be kept five 
or six years without undergoing any material change. , 

Could a proper spirit for agriculture and foreign commerce 
b^ introduced into the country, or, in other words, could the 
sovereign be persuaded that, by suffering his subjects to be 
enrich^ he would improve his own treasury, the empire of 
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Morocco, from its convenient situation with respect to Eu- 
rope, and from the natural luxuriance of its sOil, might ac- 
quire a very high political importance. But everywhere 
there are immense tracts lying waste and uncultivated, 
which, with little attention, might he converted into a source 
of almost inexhaustible wealth to the ibhabitants. From this 
representation, it would scarcely he supposed credible that 
Spain, which is also a fine country and a civilized nation, 
should from time to time be obliged to remit to the bar- 
barian emperor large sums of money, to indue fe him to al- 
low his subjects to export com, as well as most other pro- 
visions and fruits, from Tangier and Tetnan. Indeed, the 
southern provinces of Spain can hardly subsist without this 
supply.* 

We are told that the Jews in most of the towns make wine ; 
but, owing either to the grapes not being in such perfection 
as those of Europe, or to an improper mode of preparing it, 
the flavour is very indifferent. They also distil a species of 
brandy from figs and raisins, well known in that country by 
the name of aquadent. This liquor has a disagreeable taste, 
but in point of strength is little inferior to spirits of wine. It 
is drunk veiy freely by the Hebrews, without being diluted, 
on their feasts or days of rejoicing ; and there are few of the 
Moors who are disposed to forego any ^private opportunity of 
taking their share of so exhilarating a beverage. These last 
likewise cultivate tobacco, of which there is, near Mequinez, 
a description which can be converted into a snuff not inferior 
to Maccaba. 

In the mountains of Atlas there are numerous iron-mines ; 
but, as the Moors do not understand the mode of working 
the ore, they have hitherto proved of trifling value. The 
neighbourhood of Terodant is said to abound in copper ; and 
the natives assert that, in the loftier parts of the range, there 
are also veins of gold and silver, which the emperor will not 
permit them to touch. This opinion is received by Dr. 
Lempridre with hesitation, being satisfied thaf, if it had any 
foundation in truth, the Berbers, who inhabit the high 
grounds, and who pay very little respect to the government 

* Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, &c., by Wm. Lempri^re, 
LL.D., p. 90. The exportation of com haa of late years been 
totally prohibited. 
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of Moroeco, would long ago have availed themselTes of Bach 
a treasure. Later writers, however, have removed all doubts 
as to the fact, that among the minerals of the Atlantic gfoup 
are to be found distinct traces of the precious metals. 

Of the population under the nominal jurisdiction of thw 
Mohammedan sovereignty, the extent has been so imperfect* 
ly ascertained, that the estimate varies from fourteen miUiona 
to four and a haif. Mr. Jackson, who long officiated at 
Mogadore as British consul, gives the numbers as foUows :-^ 

Cities and towns of the empire, 936,000 

Morocco and Fez, west of Atlas, .... 10,300,000 

Nomadic tribes, north of Athis, 3,000,000 

Tafilet,eastof AtUts, 650,000 

14,886,000 

There cannot be any doubt that this statement is greatly 
overrated, although the author is understood to have lud ac- 
cess to the imperial registers, in which were inscribed all the 
names of the persons who paid taxes. Such records, in a 
country where to number the people is a religious misde- 
meanor, must be regarded as a very equiyocal ground of in- 
formation ; because there are many motives which might in- 
duce the government to augment the apparent sources of its 
revenue, which y«t would have no connexion with an accu- 
rate census. Mr. Jackson was informed, for example, that 
the city of Morocco contained 270^000 inhabitants, and Fez. 
380,000 ; while more recent travellers, worthy of the utmost 
confidence, assign to the former capital only 30,000 dwellers, 
and to the latter not more than 70,000.* 

With respect to the history of this kingdom, viewed as a 
member of the Barbary States, it is well known that it repre- 
eents one of the monarchies founded by the Arabs during the 
period of their domination in Northern Africa. The dynasty 
of the Aglabites, whose capital at one time was Kairwan, 
and that of the Edrisites, who resided at Fez, were subjuga- 
ted by the Fatimites. These last, while they were occt^ied 
with the conquest of Egypt, allowed their western posses- 
sions to be seized by the Zuhites, who again were succeeded 
by the Hamadians and the Abn-H»ssians in the provinces of 

* HcBst and Cbonier^ quoted by Malte Bran, voL iv.,^p. m. 
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Tunis attd Constantia. But, in the remoter part of their tef« 
ntory, a chief of the Lamethouni, a tribe belonging to the 
Great Desert, at present unknown, chose for the rerormer of 
his people, as well as their legislator and highpriest, an ex- 
traordinary person, named Abdallah-ben-Jasin, whose man- 
ner of living and habits combined an apparent abstinence 
with the most unbounded licentiousness. This artful fanatic 
originated a sect, distinguished, in the first instance, by fu- 
rious zeal, and at all limes extremely ambitious and enter- 
prising, called the Almoravides, or, more properly, the Mora- 
beth. These enthusiasts issued from the Desert like a fiery 
hurricane, threatening by turns Africa and Europe ; their leader 
assuming the title of r2mir al Mumenim, or Prince of the 
Faithful. In 1053, one of their commanders built the city of 
Morocco, then called Marakash, while another invaded and 
overran the finest part of Spain. This last is celebrated for 
having gained, in 1180, the battle of Sala, near Badajos,'in 
vdiich Alphonso, the Christian king, lost his life. The same 
people expelled from that country the dynasty of the Ommia- 
des ; and it was during the confusion which preceded the fall 
of this family that some of the rival claimants called the Al- 
moravides to their aid. These Africans, like the first inva- 
ders, advanced with the strength and enterprising spirit of a' 
new race ; nor could the Christians have made head against 
. them, if they had not found allies among the Moorish kings, 
who, at this time, established shortlived sovereignties ; and 
who, when the Morabeth were driven out, became themselves 
an easy prey. 

At the same time, the rule of these enthusiasts, whose ob- 
jects were not less political than religious, extended over 
Algiers, the Sahara, Timbuctoo, and Soudan; but, in the 
year 1 146, sectaries of a more austere character, designated 
the Almohades, usurping the good fortune which had so long 
attended the disciples of the son of Jasin, invaded* the empire 
of the West, and reduced it to submission. Like the others, 
they endeavoured to establish the faith of their prophet in 
the southern kingdoms of Europe, and fought several obsti- 
nate battles in the plains of Andalusia ; but, failing in this 
attempt, they received some compensation in the success 
with which they carried their tenets and their arms alon^ th« 
Aorthem coast of Africa, even as far as the gates of Tripoli. 
Th6 power, too, founded on fanaticism, was doomed to be 

AaS 
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tuidemmied by the same active spirit irom which it hfti 
sprung/ Intestine discord, the usual effect 6f religious ex- 
citement, laid the Almohades open, in their turn, to the as- 
sault of a more recent class of schismatics, amon^ whom 
were the Merinites, who, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, gained possession of the kingdoms of Fez and Mo- 
rocco. This tribe, however, more desirous to confirm thaa 
to extend their dominion, made no attempt to re-establish the 
ffreat empire of Mogreb, the mighty sovereignty of the West ; 
uoug^ this precaution did not entirely prevent the evil 
which was so justly apprehended. Hordes, of unknown 
name and origin, continued to issue from the Eastern Desert, 
animated with warmer zeal and fortified with higher preten- 
sions ; and, as such ardour is better suited for subduing king- 
doms than for perpetuating a regular auljhority, the ^d set* 
tiers were uniformly seen to give place to the more modem 
fanatics. The power of the Beni Merini was accordingly 
overthrown by the Oatazi, an obscure race, who envied their 
greatness and aspired to supreme dominion; and, as this 
revolution coincided with certain efforts on the part of the 
Portujraese to extend the Christian faith to the shores of Af- 
rica, tne stability of the Moorish kingdom was menaced at 
once from two opposite quarters. This emeigency in their 
affairs induced them to invite a shereef, resident in Tafilet, 
named Hassan, who, as one of the posterity of the prophet, 
was entitled to the sovereignty of a Mussulman state. He 
succeeded completely in his enterprise ; and having subdued 
the barbarous zealots whose phrensy or ambition had shaken 
the empire of Mogreb, he placed on the throne his own dy- 
nasty, which has exercised the regal o^ce till the present 
day ; combining with the dignity of sultan the more sacred 
distinction which attaches to their pedigree as the progeny 
of Ml>hammed.* 

Various races of men, we are told, now occupy the coun- 
try under the rule of his present majesty ; — the Berbers, 
primitive troglodytes of Mount Atlas, and the parent stock of 
the Guanches found in the Western Isles ; the notfiadic 
Arabs of the great plain of Morocco ; the emigrants from 
Spain, who possess the cities, for which mode of life nature 

* Malte Bran, vol iv., p. 187. Keatinge, Travels in Eoropo 
ind AMca, p. 199. 
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seems to baye destinedthem ; the Jews, who fill the interior 
departments of commerce ; and the negroes, who appear to 
have gradually remoyed from the more glowing regions of 
the South. These several denominations of human beings, 
who are careful to trace their origin to different sources, are 
dispersed from the shores of the Mediterranean to Tafilat, 
the capital of which is eighteen days* journey from the city 
of Morocco, and to Suz, of which the boundaries are sup- 
posed to extend to the vicinity of the Niger.* 

The subjects of this empire, it is maintained, are stiU 
•laves to an absolute despot, and strangers to the benefit of 
fixed laws, their only rule being the will of the sultan. 
Wherever this prince chooses his residence, he distributes 
justice in person ; for which purpose he generally holds a 
court twice a week, or oftener, according to circumstances, 
in his hall of audience, graced with the full solemnity of a 
supreme tribunal. Here all complaints are addressed to him; 
every person has the freest aecess ; and he hears with pa^ 
tience each individual who has a cause to defend, whether 
natives or foreigners, man or woman, rich or poor. Distinc- 
tions of rank are not regarded ; every one being entitled, 
without hindenmce or embarrassment, to approach the com- 
mon sovereign. Sentence is promptly pronounced, always 
;with the authority of an absolute and final decision, but gen- 
erally, it is admitted, in the spirit of the most impartial 
equity. 

With the exception, however, of these imperial audiences, 
the administration of affairs is marked by disorder, rapine, 
and violence. The governors of provinces have the title of 
caliph or lieutenant, of pacha or kaid; and everywhere 
combine judicial with executive power to such an extent, 
that they remit to the judees no case which does not present 
some peculiar difficulty. In some of the towns, and especially 
in Fez, there are cadis, or independent magistrates, who are 
invested with great authority as interpreters of the law ; but 
it is remarked, that as the governors and judges are usually 
oppressed by the sultan, they, in their turn, harass and defiraud 
the people. The lowest officer pillages in his master's name 
and as the wealth thus acquirea falls ultimately into the im* 
ptrial treasury, the crime is overlooked in consideration (n 

* Keatinge, p. 301. 
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^ c<nithigent advantage. The sovereign can deprive anj 
one of his subjects, however high his rank, of every thing 
belonging to him, except what is strictly necessary to prevent 
starvation ; and this exercise of despotic power is not unfre- 
qnently directed against those who have amassed riches in 
the discharge of their official duties. The confiscated sums 
are said to pass into the common coffers of the Mussuhnans, 
and this is the only account of them that is either asked or 
given. The consequences of such a system may. be easily 
conceived. The people, suspicious, cruel, and perfidious, 
respect no sort of obligation ; their universal aim is to plun- 
der one another ; no confidence, no social tie exists among 
them^ and scarcely even any feeling of affection beyond the 
narrowest limits of domestic life.* 

Mr. Jackson informs us, that the people belonging to the 
court have a particular dress, never appearing before the em- 
peror in a hayk, but in a silham, or large 'cloak of white 
woollen cloth ; and in presence of a pacha, or governor, the 
faayk is thrown over the shoulders, which at other times hangs 
loosely on the cap — a mode of salutation similar to that of 
taking off the hat among Europeans. 

The pride and arrogance everywhere ascribed to the 
Moors, appear in the strongest colours within the dominions 
of Morocco ; for though they live in the most deplorable state 
of ignorance^ slavery, and superstition, they esteem them- 
selves the first people in the world, and contemptuously brand 
all others with the epithet of baibarian. It is not denied, 
however, that some bf the better-educated among them are 
courteous and polite, and even possessed of ^eat suavity of 
manners. They are affable and communicative where they 
repose confidence ; and if in conversation the subject of dis- 
cussion be serious, and liie parties become warm in dispute, 
they have usually the prudence to withdraw, in a very deli- 
cate manner, the contested point, and to substitute another 
on which the current of opinion may flow more gently. Thtfv 
are slow to take offence ; but, when irritated, they are both 
noisy and implacable. There is a. noble trait in their char- 
acters which ought not to be omitted-— their patience and 
Tesolution when visited by misfortune ; they never despair ; 
BO bodflj suffering, and no calamity, however great, will make 

* MaUe Bmn, p. 191 
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thftm complaia ; they are resigned in all thin^ to the will of 
Heaven, and wait in tranquil hope for an improvement of 
their condition. It 's a singular point of etiquette, among a 
people who abide with so much firmness the decrees of fate, 
that the word " death" is never mentioned in the hearing of 
the sultan. When it is necessary to announce to him the 
demise of any person, they say, " he has fulfilled his destiny ;*' 
on which the monarch gravely utters this pious expression, 
** Grod be merciful to him." 

It is not unworthy of remark, too, that the Moors are all 
equal by birth, and are not acquainted with any difference of 
rank but such as may be derived from official employments. 
Hence, the meanest man in the nation may aspire without 
presumption to a matrimonial connexion with the highest 
family not ennobled by descent from the prophet ; and so 
great in Morocco are the effects of accident or caprice, that 
the peasant, in the course of a day, may change places with 
the governor of a province. 

This people, it has been observed, are, for the most part, 
more clea&ly in their persons than in their clothes. They 
wash their hands before every meal, which, as they use no 
knives or forks, they eat with their fingers. Half a dozen 
persons sit round a large bowl of ciucutout and afler the 
nsual ejaculation, *' In the name of God," each puts his hand 
into the dish, and taking up the food, throws it by a dexter- 
ous Jerk into his mouth, without suffering the fingers to touch 
the tips. However repugnant this may be to our ideas of 
cleanliness, yet, the hapd being always washed and never 
touching the mouth in ihe act of eating, these folks are by no 
means so dirty as Europeans have sometimes hastily imagin- 
ed. They have no chairs or tables in their houses, but sit 
crosslegged on carpets and cushions ; and at meals the 
bowl or dish containing the repast is placed on the floor.* 

When a Mussulman is inclined to marry, he makes in* 
quiry of some confidential servant respecting the person of 
her mistress, and if he receive a satisfactory description of 
the lady, an opportunity is sometimes procured to see her at 
the window or some other place. This interview generally 
decides whether the parties are to continue their regaxds ; 
•od if the young man be satisfied with the attractions of th$ 

* Account of the Empire of Morocco, p. 147. 
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maiden, he takes occasion to communicate his Wishes to her 
father, and makes his proposal for marriage. Of the wedding- 
ceremony various accounts have been given by different 
authors. According to Mr. Jackson, whose acquaintance 
with the habits of me people was minute and accurate, the 
bridegroom is mounted on a horse with his face covered, sur- 
rounded by his friends, who run their horses and discharge 
their muskets, as if they meant to attack him. The kettle- 
drum, the triangle, and a rude kind of flute, form the band 
of music ; whife the attendants of the young couple dance 
and jump about, twirling their firelocks in the air, and other- 
wise expressing their satisfaction. This boisterous mirth 
being finished, the parties go to the house of feasting, where 
the evening is spent in great conviviality, not without a certain 
violation of that statute in their religious code which prohibits 
the use of strong drink. It is not expected that the woman 
^hould have a fortune or a settlement ; but if the father be 
rich, he generally gives a dowry, and a quantity of pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds — ^it being understood that this shall- al- 
ways remain her own property, and be returned with her 
should she be separated from her husband. 

The tenets of Islamism are well known to constitute the 
national religion of Morocco. Some years ago, a sect sprang 
up who professed a species of deism more pure than that 
maintained bv the Mohammedan creed, inasmuch as in their 
symbol of faith they left out the name of the prophet. The 
declaration of belief by which they wished to be distinguish- 
ed, comprehended nothing more complex than the following 
proposition : — " There is no God but the true God." His 
imperial majesty, however, hostile even to the appearance of j 
innovation, discountenanced the authors of this refined Uni- 
tarianism ; and, as mi^ht be expected, under a government 
80 little disposed to temporize, he had soon the satisfaction to 
learn that the schismatics were again favoured with more or- 
thodox views. But, notwithstanding this vigilance on the 
part of the sovereign, every religion is tolerated which main- 
tains the unity of the Divme Being, whatever may be the 
modifications with which this leading doctrine is expounded. 
In Morocco itself there are Roman Catholic monasteries, as 
well as at Mogadore, Mequinez, and Tangier ; though the 
Hunks are closely watched, and occasionally exposed to some 
vuatioDs. l^e Jews, on the contraiy, who are exceedingly 
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miinerous, and have dwellings even in the valleys of the 
Atlas, are treated with the most revolting inhamanity ; their 
situation, both civil and moral, presenting a very singolar 
phenomenon. On the one hand, their industry, their address, 
and their intelligence, make them masters of all the branches 
of ade, and even of nianufactures ; they direct the royal 
coinage ; they levy the duties on exports and imports ; and 
officiate as interpreters, agents, and commissioners. On the 
other hand, they experience the most odious treatment 
and ill usage. They are prohibited from writing in Arabic, 
and even from learning the characters ; because no profana* 
tion could be esteemea greater than the sight of a Jew read- 
ing the Koran. Their women, too, are forbidden to wear 
any green article of clothing, and are not allowed to veil 
more than one half of the face. In passing a mosque, the 
persecuted Israelite must uncover his feet, and remove his 
slippers to a respectful distance ; while a Moor may enter a 
synagogue without ceremony, and even insult the Rabbins.* 

The revenue of the empire has been estimated at a million 
of piasters, derived partly from the customs and partly from 
the tithe of land. The army, which is equally ignorant of 
discipline and tactics, consists of about 36,000 men, of whom 
not le^s than two thirds are negroes. The navy, which may 
amount to fifty vessels, was in former days almost entirely 
employed in piracy ; the situation of the larger po^rts giving 
marauders every advantage against the commerce of Europe. 

Having exhibited a general view of the constitution and 
manners of the Western Moors, we shall now present a brief 
description of their principal cities. Proceeding westward 
from the boundaries of Algiers, we come to the town of 
Melilla, the Rissadiriqm of antiquity, which is in possession 
of the Spaniards, who still maintam a small garrisoni In 
1774, Sidi Mohammed, the emperor of Morocco, made an in* 
effectual attempt to reduce it. Having no trade, it is now 
remarkable for nothing out its fine honey. Velez, or Belis, 
a village placed between two mountains, somewhat nearer 
the straits, is supposed to have been founded by the Carth»- 

finians, and to have possessed at one period a considerable 
egree of importance. The vicinity abounds in excellent 
timber, which, under . an enlightened government, might be 

* Account of Morocco, p. 139. 
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•fiplied to the panoses of ihipbinldiii^ — s me to which H was 
not uDfreqaentl J devoted by the cotsain slong the shore, be- 
fore the rlnropeaiis obtained a pennanent footing in theor 
eoantij. 

The month of the liver Bnsega indicates to the tnTeller 
that he has arrired in the neifihbooriiood of Tetoan, a place 
still of some consequence, and at a fanner epoch very popn- 
loDs. It is pleasantly situated opon a rising ground between 
two ranges of high mountains, one of them constituting a 
part of the Lesser Atlas. Being only fire miles distant from 
the Mediterranean, it commands a splendid yiew of that sea ; 
and the Talleys below are Tariegated with gardens, planta- 
tions of (riiTM and Tineyaids, aid ornamented with tfie fine 
stream just mentioned, which takes its course through its 
centre. The town is of considerable extent, and its walls 
■le flanked with square towers, on which a few guns are 
mounted ; but the streets are narrow and filthy, and many 
of them, like those in Algiers, are nearly arched over by the 
houses. The Caisseria, or market-place, is filled with shops, 
containing a great variety of valuable articles, both of Euro- 
pean and African workmanship. Fez supplies the inhabi- 
tants, not only with the manufactures of uat city, but also 
with goods brought thither from the Alferine States, Tunis, 
Alexandria, and Timbuctoo, by means of the annual caravans. 
In Gibraltar and Spain are procured certain commodities 
sent from England, Germany, and the Peninsula, which are 
exchanged for the produce of the country, or for the rarer 
merchandise of the lands beyond the Sahara.* 

The port of Tetuan is situated about two miles from the 
•ea, and is named Morteen. At this place, however, as we 
are informed by Dr. Lempridre, there is only a single house 
used for the purpose ot collecting the customs. As the 
mouth of the nver is now nearly choked up with sand, it ad- 
mits onlv of smalt craft ; and even tbese can proceed no 
farther than the station now described, where there are usu- 
ally some of the imperial galleys anchored for the winter. 
The estuary is defended by a high square tower, on which 
' are mounted twelve pieces of cannon. Till the year 1770, 
Tetuan was the residence of the European consuls ; but an 
Englishman having by accident shot or wounded a native, th« 

* LempriArByjp. 430. Jackson, p. 88. . 



mmfttat mnn by tesbaMd dwt no Chftotuiii A»g< d'<>fl5li»e» 
AAiild dwell ih«M anjT fliore.* 

Cratft, wycfa is At jpfMofit in pOflMflttioii <if Spain, Wai 
li«Mt6foi6 (he oapital mHupamiA iSranifretand, and occtipied 
by the Moore. It wee etowerd takeii by the Aiabe ; and 
igain, in 1415, reduced by the Portugaeaef who, in iheir 
torn, eaw it paee into the hands of their neighboore. Being 
a oommandkig |>osition, it aeqnired great raltie in the eyes of 
the meritiHie states^ aa afibxding the means €ff cheeking the 
Baibary pirates ; and to the Spaniards in particular its im<^ 
nortance has not been dimini&ed by the loss of Gibraltar* 
Vatieus effinrts ha#e been made by the sowreigns of Morocco 
to reeorer it ; but as it is almost impregnate towards th^ 
knd, a military force without ibt aid of a deet moel for eret 
pvore UMDTailing. 

The whole coast, f^Nnn henee to Tanker, bein^ aboot a 
day*a journey^ is rugged andMnterspersed with pre^eet^ 
elm. This town, anciently called Tinjis and Tingia, wae 
tint possessed -by the Romans, next by the Gothe, and wasi 
by Count Julian, given up to the Mohunmedans. In. <^e fif* 
teenili oentuty it was taken by the Kmg of PortUffkl, who 
gave it as a marrlu^portien wiUi his daughter Oatnetine to 
Charles the Seeond of Bntland «, btft the subjects of the lat- 
ter, ftnding the etpenee ei keeping it to exceed greatly any 
a4fantage which might be derived from its possesaion, 
abandoned it^ in 1^94^ after destroying the mole and fortificS'^ 
tiOns« It stdl retains eome 'batteriea m good condition facing 
the bay ; at ti^e bottom of which are a nver and the reniaina 
oif eaft old MigBi whieh, eten if it had stood till now, would 
have been entiiely supeieeded by the ai^umulation of sand 
in the woated channel of the current. Viewed from the sea^ 
ailhi, Tangief presents a re^fUla^ aspeet. Its amphitheatrical 
situatiM, Its whitened houses, the w^ autfoundbg (h* 
tiMMif the easHe built on a hill, the consuls' residencee, and 
the gitnd sw ee p of the eoiat} compeeean interesting picture } 
bM as soobae me etwete axe entwed the iUusioA ceases, and 
the tisltef inds himself surrounded with etery thing that 
chaneteriiee the meet equidid wiet^hedness.'t 

Doubting Gape Spartei, the waveeof the Atlaatk^are seen 
tMshing'tlM^lifio town dl AittiHafa, «allai bf the CatHiaghi^ 

* Jackson, p. dB. t T»«*Pril»ef Ali Bey, r6L l, p. \% 
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ians Zilliai and bj the Romans, who had a ganiaaii thMi^ 
Julia Tradacta. After passmg through the handa of tha 
Goths and Portuguese, it came ultimatMy into the possession 
of the Moors, who are its masters at the present day. |t has 
no trade, and appears entirely destitute of wealth and'indus* 
try ; affording shelter only to a few miserable inhabitants, who 
acknowledge a government more ready to depress than be- 
friend them. Leaving this decaying village, we advance 
towards £1 Haratch or Larache, situated at ue mouth of the 
river Kos or Lucos. Here are more distinet remains of pros- 
perity ; while the defences and the commeree of the p<nt in- 
dicate that the science of Europe must have aided in its ior* 
tifications. There are several mosques, toe, and a handsome 
bazar, surrounded with stone piazzas ; but it is not conceal- 
ed that these structures rather indicate what the place must 
, have formerly been, than correspond to what it now is. The 
accumulation of sand, too, at the mouth of the river, threat- 
ens it with the loss of the little trade which it still enjoys. 
Mr. Jackson teUs us that in 1610 it was given up to Spain, 
and, in 1689, retaken by the Emperor Muley Ismael. He 
adds, that there is an excellent market-place in the town ; 
that the castle which commands the entrance of the road is 
in good repair ; that the guns are well mounted ; and that it 
is farther strengthened by several batteries on the banks of 
the stream. The French entered it in 1765 ; but by a feint 
of the Moors they were induced to go too far up, when thej 
were surrounded by superior numbers, and fell victims to 
their own impetuosity.* 

At the distance of sixty-five nailes towards the south standi 
Meheduma, the Mamora of Europeans, on the banks of the 
Seboo. It is situated on an eminence, close to the river, and 
described as a poor nsiglected place, the inhabitants and fer- 
lymen of whicA gain a livelihood b^ catching a species of 
salmon— a fish found in great quantities between autumn and 
the spring. But the contiguous country is much more re- 
markable than the town, consisting of an immense plain, said 
to extend ei^ty miles into ike interior, as smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green, covered with the richest verdure, and diversified 
by wree jiarge firesh-watar lakes, which are adorned with 
tiees and svubsy and well stocked with wateriowU Tb* 

* Jaduon, p. 96. 
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was foimer^ postessed by a thick population, bat tfato 
inealculable ninnber of moschetoes^ gnats, and other annoying 
fbseets, have compelled the people to remove. There are a 
few insulated spots in the largest lake, which is not less than 
twenty miles in length, where are built sanctuaries for the 
marabouts, who here, as well as elsewhere, are greatly ven- 
erated by the natives. ^ 

Sallee, celebrUed as the resort of the mof t savage order 
ef corsairs, is built on the northern bank of a river formed by 
the confluence of the Bobem^andWieroo. It is a walled 
town, and rather strongly fortified ; but the navigation of 
the estuaiy is becoming every day more impeded by the ^ 
usual obstructions of sand and mud, and it will, in a short- 
lime, cease to answer the purposes of comrnefde. On the 
opposite side of the stream stands Rabat, which is rather 
larger than the other, and was once the seat of several Euro- 
pean factories, to which were confided the commercial inter- 
ests of their respective nations. On an adjoining eminence 
are seen the remains of an old castle, erected by the Saltan 
£1 Mansour, in the twelfth century, some bomb-proof vaults 
r«maTkable for their strength, and the remains of a battery 
meant to defend the port. The same monarch is reputed to 
have built a famous mosque, the roof of which was supported 
by 360 columns of marble ; many Iragments of which are 
found scattered in the neighbourhood. At a little distance 
is a large tower, about 180 feet in height, and consisting of 
seven stories, which is said to have been constructed about 
five hundred years ago. It is ascended by an inclined plane, 
instead of a stair, so that a person may reach the top on luMrse- 
back ; while the path has been formed of a cement so hard 
as to defy not only the dissolving power of time, but even 
the more direct application ef the hammer and pickaxe.* 

On the eastern side, of Rabat is a walled town named 
Schella, supposed to be the metropolis of the Carthaginian 
colonies, anciently founded by Hanno on this boarder of tho 
Atlantic. It is esteemed sacred ground by the Mussulmans, 
is held in much veneration, and protected with great care* 
against the approach of a Christian. Passing Fedalla and 
Bar el Beeda, neither of vrhich presents any thing worthy of 
#bser?ition, we come to Mazagan, a tovm built by the Por* 

* Jackson's Morocco^ p. IOOl 
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iogneM, wl)o, in 1769, ^wer# ndiwed to tivtfaail* it m ■# 
k)ng9r worthy of their c«r«. As OuftUcU aii4 Saffi hBv« 
Qothing which could interest the modeBQ v«a4«r, we omit all 
ilUasion to their piouldering waUt md c(ec»]pe4 dweUinge, m 
order to reach Mogadore, the usual reaideuae «l « British 
consul.. This ]^ft is built cm the brink of the oeean, defend* 
ed from the encroachment of the waves by « ledfe' of locks, 
and separated from the cultirated eouotry br a belt of sand. 
At siNTvag-tides i^ is nearly surrounded iy me sw^inj§f wa« 
tera» wh)ch, after attaining a oevtain h«jght, m«e4 with imp 
obstruction on the flat shoie. There aie two towns, or rather 
a citadel and an outer town ; the formwr esataioiM the cu»^ 
tom-houf^, the treasuiy, the reeidem^d stf the laid, and 
the hoQses of the foreign merchants and civil effieefs. Th« 
Jews, not ^j<iying wj of the distinctions now mantioasd* «i« 
obliged tb live in the Utter, which is alao waited in and pra« 
tectod by suflScient batteries. The £mp«r«r Sidi MohaoH 
xped, to impress on the minds of the people has demure to mak* 
Mogador^ tbe principal eommeroial port on the ocem, ordered 
the p^Uk and othev deoositaries of his power to bring him 
mortar and stones, while he» with his own himds, hssvi to biuUt 
1^ fortification, which is stiU to be seisn on thi roaks west of 
the town i and with the view of macouraging the tmdors tt 
erect substantial dwellings^ he not only gave $hmn groondy 
but allowed them U> ship produce ires of duty until tSeii mfr, 
penaes weio reimbursed. TIm« as the only station which 
maintains a regular intercourse with |«ur(^, as it continues, 
ip some degree, to profit by tho immunities originally oonliBr 
red by his imperial mghness. 

The last ptNt in the Atlantic dominionff of Moroeoo is Afii^' 
deer, the 3snta Orufi of some valhors, iMid the Gueigiiesaev 
of Leo Afin«»niM, Vm town, whioh staods on an etenloA 
position, baa gro»t natuial strength, sad its wmlb disphy 
^ few mountod guns ; wbile tho bay is oatoene^ tho aalbat ia 
ijbie eBB$>iro fm largQ vesw^ being sheltned om all sides lro» 
dsWTOus winds. It wao foitifid in 16Q& by Emanuol* king 
of PoitHgal, but taken by the Moots ahoot thiity yews, oftos^ 
^liard; mipontinttiiigin th0 possession of those last» it laighl 
l^vo Attftped ta ooQsidetiihle imppttanco^ had uot tho x«froo<< 
ifoy conduct of one of its govoraon pnvrokod the onpflrar i* 
1773 to dismantle it, and transfer its commercial privilegea to 
Mogadore. 
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Of Moroeeo itself we have already traced the origin to the 
elevendi coqtmy, when the foundations were laid l^ Ynssnf 
Teshfin, the chief of a trihe who occupied the lands hetween 
Mount Atlas and Tafilet. The surrounding country is at 
once heautiful and romantic ; the Alpine range, which ter- 
minates the view, contrasting in a very striking manner with 
the luxuriance of the fields and gardens in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. The lily-of-the-yalley, lupins, fleurs-de-lis, 
roses, jonquilles, mignionette, jasmines, violets, the orange and 
citron-flower's, and many others, grow there spontaneously ; 
tad in the months of March and April the sir in the morning 
is strongly perfumed with their grateful and delicious odours. 
Amon^ the fruits are oranges of the finest flavour, figs of vari- 
ous kmds, melons, apricots, pefujhes, grapes, dates, plums, 
and pomegranates.* 

Ali Bey asserts that the city, which once contained about 
seven hundred thousand inhabitants, had not, when he was 
tfiere in the beginning of the present century, more than 
thirty thousand. The walls which surrounded it have sur- 
vived the ravaged of time and of man, and give some proof of 
the former spfendoor of the place ; they embrace a circum- 
ference of about seven miles, the interior of which is covered 
with ruins or converted into gardens. The remainder con- 
stitutes the present town ; but, though the houses are in a 
line, and form streets, there are many spaces left unoccOpied.- 
There are several public squares or market-places, which, if 
they were paved and kept clean, would display some degree 
of magnificence ; but, in this neglected state, they are only 
remarkable for mud when it rains, and for dust during the dry 
weather. The mosques are large, and have even a certain 
measure of gprandeur in their construction ; though, as the 
architecture is of different ages, their appearance carries not 
a little offence to the eye of taste. 

The palace of the sultan is situated out of town toward* 
ihe south, and is composed oi a vast group of buildings. 
Besides the -apartments for his majesty, his sons, and the 
numerous females who make part of ue establishment, it^ 
contains several gardens. The diflferent oflloers belonging 
to the court have also their separate.lodgings ; to which are 
added two mosques, and immense yards or squarM, whew 

• Jackson, p. 11& 
Bb 3 
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Ih^ evperor hokb hk poMie a(iidi«icef» giTipg to the vrMm 
^ femblanee oi a rpyal city ; and which, in point of iaot» 
^coupiea a oiY^umference of about three miles. 

Tnia unfortiuiate capital no longer enjoys the benefits of 
tiade, ecHiwneroe, of manuiaetnres ; the arts and sciences are 
entiiely £i»fotten ; an4t in short, says Ali Bey, it would bo 
impossible to believe such an astonishing and npid decline^ 
if it were wt proved by its large walls, its immense masses 
Qf raina» and the great number of conduits now become use* 
l^ss, and ite vast choiohyards.* 

Fes« another metrc^lis of this barbaric empire, di^Iaya 
the same symptoms of waste, misgovernrntot, and ignorance. 
It is situated on the slope of several hiUs, which surround it 
on ^very« side except the north and northeast ; affording, aa 
it has been supposed, the usual indifferent lodging to about a 
bundled thjtHisand human beings,'only the one £df of what 
th^ were pxior t« a late visitation of the th&u>' I^ke Al* 
gieis, ite streets are dark and gloomy, because they are not 
only SQ nai^Qw that two horsemen can hardly ride together, 
iMt also becanse the houses, which axe very high, have a pro* 
motion on the ftrst floor, which intercepts mucn of the light. 
This inconveniMce is increased by certain ^laUeries or pas* 
sages <v>mi<wtiTig the upper pai^ of thfrbuildmgs, and by th« 
hij^ w«Ut which, %t Tarions di«tanGe%are raised anrosa tho 
ftreete aa if tp support the houses 9n either side. Thesci 
walls have aiched pass^^es, like the Bah^el Quad in the city 
jittst amed* which are sfant at night ; the tawn being, thereby 
4iviiied into soTeral quarters, and alicommunyatinn oetween 
thffiA entire]^ prepluded until sunrise., t 

It ia well lamwm that this ovty, the most celebnted m 
We^tiDrn P«rbai>F« waa fwnded in the jrear 786, bgr Idxis, 9, 
< |as j r fn dnpt of the ^preat prophet, and is divided intn twa 

C, called the old and new, or Fes Jedid^ end Fea^ el Ba-^ 
It ia not M extensive as Morocco* but, the buUdinge 
heing oMire ]p% and sp^iqui^, it contain* a greater munbwMi 
of inbahitanta. 1h» houses have ^t looiiiw ingeniouslf 
wfoidKod in wood and covered with eement, on which the fam- 
ilies jqiread carpets in summer:, to enji^ the cool breezes of 
•Mmtf; a sn^ul tuiiet oontaining a soQin^ or twQ ie eteo^ 
«Mtdr n^n thffin, lor the nee 91 th# Mmh vcho wmt^ 

»7>i9p]f9f^6i«i,voiW^ldC t AUBcj,p.e7 



Aitlier for urasAOMiit And vseivBtioii. There ie « mat nanvi 
bet of moeques, sanetoariee, aifd o^er pubUc edifices, about 
filty of which are very splendid, being omameikted with a 
kind of marble unknown in Eurape, procured in the Atlae 
Mountains. The hospitals which are mentioned by early 
writers must have fallen greatly into deoay, as there are now 
▼ery few remaimng. In -these the poor are fed, but no mod* 
ical officer attends them ; women alone minister to the sicit 
and ipfirm till they reeover, or death terminates their suffer^ 
in^. There are nearly 200 caravaasariesi^r inne, each con^ 
taming from fif^ to a hundred apartments. But, excepi 
water and a mat, nothing is funiiahed for the accommodation 
of the guest, who must find food and bedclothes elsewhere.* 

Everv trade or profession h^ a street or section of the 
town allotted to it. In c«e place are shops occupied by no* 
tariea or scribes ; another has its stationers ; a third is restrict 
ed to wazchandlers, and a fourth to shoemakers ; while iroiW 
bread, sad meat, are sold in their respecti¥e localities. The 
■larkets for proyisions are "very numerous) and weU sHx^foUed 
with ytctua^, dxessed or undressed ; beiog in this reepart not 
inferior to ^ majority of the large cities in Si»ope. 

It is not concealed, by the saost enthueiastio tceveUen, ttel 
!))• ruina and mud by whieh the streets of Fes are encvn* 
beied render them eztreaaely disagreeable. The hoaaes, too^ 
ane so miieiaUy decaved, that many of then axe actually 
pvopiped up ; almost m are without windowa ; and the hm 
of these which meet the eye are not laisger than a eommon 
sheet of peper. The doors likeviae have a mean and shahbyi 
appearance. Behind theee wrelched «aJii% it is true, aia 
occasionally concealed mansions, the inside of whkh wesento 
tomelhing uko ooaiufoit -and etegance. The ceiling, tie doors 
of the rooms, and the amades of the ceortyafd, are paiMlad 
in yanoue cokraisb end even e^reihud with gold and silTOtg 
the flooffs bewi^ ^tocorated with IhUch tilea, or witfei maititt 
of different teiatii, at|aQg»d aei a» to fona rather piaMiig 4»- 
eigas.t 

Terodnat is knowok aa the metiopolis of theaeath,and waa 
formerly that of the kin^m of Suea. It atfll posasaws a 
noble pabtae, adorned with gndena eontauung the most de- 
iMtm finite ( biit» geoMaUr tiMiki^ 

* JTactoii, p, UL tAliBey,p.fl7. 
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population, and the conaeqnencd which once belonged to it 
as a provincial capital. ItiB reputation is now confined to the 
manufacture of a superior kind of saltpetre, and the prepara- 
tion of leather used for saddles. 

Mequfnez, the second city of Morocco, stands in a beauti- 
ful yaUey about sixty miles from Sallee, and is snoirounded 
by gentle eminences combining all the attractions of nature. 
It owes its extent and importance to the policy of Sultan 
Muley Ismael, who, when he had secured to himself the un- 
disputed soTerei^ly of the small kincdoms which now con- 
stitute the empire, resolved to strengthen the northern divis- 
ion of it by erecting a walled town fit to receive a competent 
garrison. At the south end he built a palace, forming an 
immense quadrangle, and enclosing a number of gardens, 
well watered by streams from the adjacent country. In the 
centre of this enclosure is the harem, which, again, suox>und8 
a small paradise planted with trees, and invested by a gallery 
supported on massy columns. This rojral residence is ren- 
dered more spacious by being constructed idtogether on the 
ground-floor. The rooms are long and lofty, but narrow, 
bemg only twelve feet wide, while they are eighteen high 
tod twenty-five in length. The walls are inlaid* with glazed 
tiles of bnght colours, which give an air of coolness to the 
apartments ; and the light is communicated by means of two 
large folding-doors, which are opened more or less according 
to the degree of clearness required in the interior. Between 
the different suites of rooms are courts regularly paved with 
square pieces ^f black and white marble,- and in the centre 
of some of them are seen fountains composed of the same 
rich material. 

The inhabitants, whose manners are mild and courteous, 
eompared at least to those in any other part of the empire, 
are also very hospitable ; taking pleasure in invitini; stran- 
ffers to their garuens and a share of their entertainments. 
The women, it is added, are handsome without exception ; 
and to a fair complexion, with expressive black eyes and 
dark hair, they unite a suavity of diroosition rarely experi- 
enced in the most polished cttiee of Europe.* 
• As the religion, government, military qratem, aad admins 
Mtntiim of jmtiee, present in Morocco featttrea very similw 

\ '^Jaeksoiitp. 190. 
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to thoM whieh prevail througfaoat the other statee of Nop- 
them Africa, we purposely abstain firom details that would 
necessarily lead to repetition. We now, therefore, conclade 
the geographical notices whieh the history of this portion of 
the glo^ has naturally suggested, as connected more espe- 
cially with our retrospect <tf the greatness and magnificence 
to which some parts of it attained under the Roman empe- 
rors and the earliest of the sQUaBs. But the view of its 
actual condition would not be complete did we omit to make 
a few observations on the productive powera of its soil and 
elimate, and on the commerce which might enrich the inhab- 
itants, and restore to them in «ome measure the bleaungs of 
i^iviUzation,* 

^ * In our search for materials we have discovered that thare 
18 in the ccmrse of pabUcation at Florence, a " Historv of the 
Empire of Idoroceo,'' in 8?o., by the Chevalier Graberg oe Ham- 
so« many years Swedish consul at Tangier ai)d Tripoli. It is 
f to be illustrated with an excellent map, the best yet engraved 
of that county ; a^ the author has taken the outline of toe one 
published by the Goofpraphical Society of London, 1831, and 
luis joined to it all the information he was able to collect during 
some years* residence at Tangi^. Aided by a perfect knowl- 
edge of Arabic, the Cbevalisr Graberg is well known in the lit- 
erary world aa the author of many works, and ei^ecially as the 
ganslator of the celebrated Arabic MS. of the historian Ibnoik 
ithaldour^ published in the third volume of the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of liOQdoi).~N»i)tic9l Maga^e, vol H^, 
pf W3. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Commerce of the Barhary Staiee. ^ 

Benefits expected from a Trade with Africa— Plan of Bonaparte 
and TaUejrrand to raise in it colonial Produce — FVench nave 
always niaintained Commercial Relations with Barbary — The 
Fertility of Central Africa— The Congo and Niger— Market 
at Bengazi — Ancient Trade of the Genoese— Exports from 
Tunis— Imports — Commercial Lists of that Pachalic — ^Trade 
diminished — Bad Policy of the Bey — System of licenses — 
Coins, Weights, and Measures at Turns— Trade of Algiers 
carried on by the Corsairs — Imports resemble those of Tunis 
— Manufactures and Exports— Mode of Shipbuilding— Pres- 
ent State of Cominerce at Algiers— Trade with France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Tunis — ^Trade of Morocco — Mogadore 
— Total Value of Exports and Imports— Intercourse with 
Negro Nations — Coins, Weights, and Measures — Physical 
Advantages of Northern Africa^Hopes of Improvement. 

Tbv attention of Europe has at various times been excited 
by the prospect of numerous benefits to be derived from a 
trade with Africa, more especially through the ports situated 
on its northern shores. During the long perioa occupied by 
the revolutionary war, when the French were excluded from 
the West India islands, and made dependant on Great Britain 
for colonial produce, various schemes were agitated in the 
councils of Sonaparte, with the view of supplying this defi- 
ciency by estabUsning settlements in the Barbar]^ States. It 
is said that Talleyrand suggested a plan for raising on the 
■outhem coasts of the Mediterranean, and by employing, too, 
the labour of the native inhabitants, sugar, coffee, cotton, and 
all the other commodities which are usually conveyed to 
Europe, at a great expense, from the tropical climates of 
either hemisphere. But the toils and hazards of a still loflier 
ambition witndrew the thoughts of the emperor from the col- 
onization of Africa, until it was too late to make the attempt ; 
and that project, with others of a less practicable nature, he 
left to hia sncceMors, who, with diminiahed meana and per- 
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kapt whh less aUs iMtronieiite, have not -failed to malize it, 
atleast mpart.'* 

It is belteved that the lecommendation of Talleyrand was 
never entirely forgotten, even during the most tranquil timee 
of the Bourbon restoration. No one could be blind to the 
hazard that the course of events was likely» at no distant day, 
to deprive all the European nations of their transatlantic 
possessions ; and that the luxuries in which the people had 
been long accustomed to indulge, must be sought in soma 
other quarter of the ^lobe. The history of St. Domingo gave 
a lesson to the pobticians of Paris too impressive to be 
neglected ; and hence the lively interest which they have 
displayed in every design which has had for its object the 
occupation ef Northern Africa. These reasons, viewed in 
their several bearings, majr perhaps justify the conclusion, 
founded on other considerations, that the expedition of 1830 
was not altogether confined to the chastisement of the dey, 
nor to the mere suppression of his marauding practices. 

The French, as has been already observed, had succeeded, 
by treaty or otherwise, in obtaining certkin privileges both 
at Tunis and A^lgiers, which for many years gave them a 
great adxantage over all competitors in the traffic of that 
country. Their establishment at La Cala was to them the 
source of much wealth and influence, and they complained 
bitterly. when, towards the end of the last centmy, the trade 
was opened to other nations on a more liberal prmciple. 

Nor can it ba concealed that commercial views have all 
along mixed to a greater or less extent with those more gen* 
erotis motives, which, from time to time, have induced the 
British government to second private adventure in the expio* 
ration of Africa. The eold-mines of the mountainous re- 
gions, and the varied pro<mcts of the Isrtile plains, have nevte 
been entirely absent from the imagination of those patriotic 
atatesm^en and enterprising merchants, to whom is due the 
great honour of aiding the resolnte discoverers, who laboured 
to trace the course of the Niger and the C<mgo. The vast 
alluvial districts, which stretch to an immense distance from 
the banks of these celebrated rivers, and the acclvrities which 
bask in the rays of an equatorial sun, impressed the minds 

* Geographical and Ckmunercial View of Northern Centra. 
Afrka, by James M'Queen^p^ 2)4. 
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of civilization be once introduced into Africa, tho fM i K w ii orti 
•r httuk^ of HadoflCaa, and wran of diiba, in^fat Im {nto- 
edfodathatffhoiaiualexpotiaa. Biuowol)joct)i&iliebrl«f 
dutofa now to bo fftrw of the eotfiiaoree of fbo Batbavjr 
Scatoa, ia ttot lo ^oojoetnra tho oitent to wbidi it tnii^t bo 
impio i o d, and tlia nomaeoiia advantagoa inmpaxthit from ito 
advaneomont to tho natttroa aa well ai to wreigiiera : it ia 
aimply to pcaaaot an ootikie of tbo a«toal ti«Ma^ioaa which 
lake place botwoen the dealera of Tiipoli, Tonifl, Altera, 
and Moroceo, and the aaveral kingdoma of EiirafM, wiioao 
aobiacta are permitted to approach their haibOoia. 

Tbei« ia a coniidoiable toarket at Bongaxi, to whioh the 
minierooa Araba who feed their flocka upon the Cyrenean 
mountaina condoet great dfovea of cattM, and bring vaat 
^uantitiei o( wool, hotter, oatiieh^eathera, and honey ; and 
at whioh they poichaao flre^arma and gonpowder, Tripoli 
cloaka, and eartiienwaie. A great trade in cattle ia atiH car* 
tied on with Malta, not only for te aopply of that ialand, 
but of Toaaela whioh are fitted oat for long voyagea. The 
Oitdeh-featbera woald alone ibrm a. moat kicrative branch of 
tcade, tf they could be bought directly frdm the Bedooiiia; 
bat the Jewa ipmf a large annual tribute to the pacha for the 
monopohr of that avtiole. The akin of the male bird, widi 
all the iiathan attached, ia aold by the nativee fot tbont 
thirty Spaniah dottaia, and that of the famala ht fifteen { 
while the omiiegad punehaaora ditpoao of them at Leghorn 
ot Manoiltaa for at loaat three timoa the original coat. 

From the qoaaiity of gooda actaafly exported, an opiniott 
ma|y be teraaed aa to the ooneiit to whioh commerce mi|jht 
bo cmrtiodf wofo the aonoawdhng lemtory oultivated with 
imli»try, .ad^tha .aooammeht diapooad^ to, onaouttge a fiur 



and open tiaffic. Tho great trade whmh the Oenoeao main- 
tained widi the Oyirniaka, in the early timea of their repub- 
Uci waa one of die rictaeat tom woa of ita proaperi^ ; and wo 
ftMl thatt though thohr meroantie and politieal eomiexiona 
with tUa eoontfy w«ao aobaoqveot to theao fimnad with Ar-. 
menia, fiytia^ and other piaoea both in Aiia Maaor and in 
Bgypt, lliay in a ahort time made aaoh a rapid pr y aaa, 
that, in the year 1267, the senate thought it expedient to 
ioatiMo al Chmoa % achool for tho atudy of tho Saraoomo 
langoago. Thoro aecordingly 4iAH» m tho fMk otohifoi 
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l>f thil citjr tile ori|iiiia ntamBcri^ of a tmty, iaiad 13M, 
between the repn^lie and a ceitatn BttBacheriiio, caQing IiSiih 
•elf Lord of Amca, by vrhkh the eobjecte of tbe fotmer wave 
^rmitted to trade freely in any port, from Tripoli to the 
aonfines of Baica. It appears alao that, besides com, they 
purchased laige quantities of wool, ostrieh-feathers, oil for 
their soap-manufectoriefi, diiEnent sorts of skins, leather, wax, 
and a variety of fraits. In tins enimeratioD, made 600 yeaia 
agOj wa find tha several productions of the modem Cyrene ; 
and so abundant was the anpply of wool, that the Genoese 
made cloth for most of the maritime cities of £urepe. Theif 
mercantile specnlatioas, indeed, weza at that period supported 
by the powerAil nav^ which they usually kept at sea ; and 
being aUies of Saladin, as well aa of tbe Eastern emperors, 
'and at the same time masters of Corsica, Cyprus, and several 
towns in Spain, they enforced the observance of treaties "by 
the presence of an overwhelming fleet, and once within the 
Tory walls of Trip<^i inflicted ample punishment for the vio* 
laiion of good faith.* 

We find that the exports from the pachalic of Tripoli in 
these days are not very different from the merchandise pro- 
duced in the thirteenth century. Wool ia stifi specified as 
an important commodity; to which are added senna and 
other drags ; madder*roots, barilla, hides, goat and shee^ 
skins dressed ; salt, tiona (an alkali resembling borax), on- 
trich-feathers, gold-duat, ivory, gum, dried fruit, and dates; 
lotus-beans, caasol-vtenmre, saffiron, bullocks, riieep, and pool- 
try. Of all these articles the quality is good, and the pricea 
are generally lower than those of Aigiers and Tunis. The 
duties imposed by his highness are wry floctoating, and naiH 
ally depend on the state of commerce on the opposite shores. 
Cotton is said to have been cultivated wny auccesafblly by 
certain individuals in the regency ; but, owing to a want of 
encouragement, ft is not jprodoMd ia such quaatittas as to 
form a ^ofitabie speculatioii. 

The list of imports oompr^ands cloths of every cdour and 
description, sogar,^ tea, coflea, spicea of aU sorts, woollen and 
Mancheeter stufis, damaaks, ailks, gold and «lver tissues, 
kwes, cochineal, indigo, inn, haidwara of all kinds, small 
wines, agirits, capillaire, gunpowder, cannon, muaketa, pia* 

* Narrativa of an Expedition from Tripoli, p. IM. 

Co 
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toll and swordblftdes, iiayal stotes, planks and beams ibr 

shipbailding, looking-glasses, toys, cotton thread, and similar 
commodities. To those who may be inclined to barter, a 
ready market is generally found at Tripoli ; and the profits 
may be said to Vary from sixty to a huQjdred per cent., but 
are rarely less than the former.* 

Upon inspecting the commercial lists of Tunis, ;ive find that 
the kind of goods produced for exportation, as well as such 
as are received from the European ports, bear a great re- 
semblance to those already described. Mr. M'Gill procured 
a copy of a tariff, regulating the duty or customs on all mer- 
chandise imported by the subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
from which we extract the following articles : — Cochineal, 
^m-lac, Pernambuco-wood, vitriol, lead, indigo, coral, quick- 
silver, silk, cloves and other spices, opium, musk, tea, steel, 
nails, gun-barrels, pistols, silks, fine cloths, muslin, dimity, 
cambric, sugar in loaf and candied, manna, liquorice, cheese, 
herrings, salmon, arsenic, sarsaparilla, sal-ammoniac, brim- 
stone, rhubarb, camphire, paper, glass, planks, rafters, and 
bottles. The exports are confined to grain, oils of different 
qualities, wool, hides, wax, and a delicate species of soap.f 

The French have profited more than any other European 
kingdom by the trade of the Barbary States. IMor to the 
late war, they procured from Northern Africa a large supply 
of very valuable produce, both for their own use and that of 
their neighbours, while they found a lucrative and not incon- 
siderable market for their several manufactories. Even du- 
ring the progress of hostilities, when they were unable to carry 
on the commerce themselves, they regarded the merchants 
of all other countries as intruders on their proper domain ; 
and as many natives of France had settled in the regency, 
they enjoyed advantages which were not conceded to the 
British until the necessity of opening new markets suggested 
to the pacha a more liberal pohcy. But the trade of Tunis, 
though still the most important on the African coast, has suf- 
fered a great diminution compared with what it was half a 
century ago. Then it was not uncommon to see hundreds of 
ships lying in the roads and at the Goletta, also great num* 
ben at all her outports, loading the rich productions of hei 

* Letters firom the Mediterranean., voL ii., pp. 41, 4S> 
t Account of Tunis, p. 112. 
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soil to satisfy the wants of Spain, Italy, and France. It is 
now rare to see more than half a dozen vessels at the capi- 
tal, or above one at a time in any of the subordinate har- 
bours ; and these, it is added, are o^ very small burdeA. 

This imhappy result is in some degree attributable to the 
furious war which so long wasted the powers of the maritime 
kingdoms of Europe. But the misunderstanding between Al- 
giers and Tunis themselves had a still more ruinous .effect 
on the commerce of both ; their mutual aggressions by sea 
and land weakened the resources of each ; and at length put 
a final stop to all such intercourse as might have encouraged 
the industry of their respective inhabitants. The main cause, 
however, of this decline, has been traced to the unwise con- 
duct of the bey. From an ill-directed love of gain, he has 
not only become a merchant himself, but also permits the 
whol^of his ministers and the people of his court to follow 
his example. The product or manufacture which his sub- 
jects brought to market, they could formerly sell to the high- 
est bidder ; now it is seized by the rapacity of these princely 
dealers, and if paid for, whieh is not always the case, a price 
is given at the pleasure of the purchaser, and not with any 
view to the remuneration of the agriculturist or the trades- 
man. 

The French ascribe to the opening of the trade in 1781 
the decline of their commerce on the coast of Barbary. Be- 
fore the period now mentioned, none but themselves could 
carry on trade between that country and the shores of 
AfirRa, unless upon the payment of a duty amounting to twenty 
per cent. ; and there is no doubt that, since other nations 
were admitted on more liberal terms, the mercantile transac- 
tions of the French have decreased very considerably. In 
place of twelve respectable houses, which enjoyed a very lu- 
crative business, and also several Italian establishments of 
tome repute, Mr. M*6ill found only two miserable agencies, 
both of which, in the course of a whole year, did not tmy and 
sell as much as one of the former used to do in aN month. 
Any little commerce now pursued with the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean is in the hands of Moors, Jews, and 
the Christian subjects of the bey, who are sometimes allowed 
to enter into speculations, though viewed as rivals to hi* 
highness and the court.* 

* Acoount of Tunis, p. 127. < 
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But the pacha opppestet commeice not onAj by lik per* 
fonal interteieiice w a dealer, be aleo peralyxm its eBeT|[ic8 
bj a eystem of license* from wUch he oceaaionallj denies 
large suras of numev. The docmnent graiited to the mer- 
chant is called a teskera, and the price m it i» regulated by 
the demand for the commodi^ of which it permits the ezpor* 
tation. As the will of his highness is the only rale, the ex* 
pense of procuring leave to ship any article is not unfre* 
quently more than eqnal to the first cost of the cargo itself. 
For example, if wheat be forty-fire piasters the measure, the 
teskera may be rated at fifty piasters ; so that the grain, when 
put on board, is more thandonblsd in price ; and as there is no 
standard or permanent regulation on this head, the foreigBef 
WQO sails thither for com knows not the terms on which his 
pmchases are to be made until the mandate of the bc^ has 
been issaed from his palace of £1 Bardo. It is manifest, 
therefore, that until this capricious scheme of finance shall be 
discontinued, no British ttMchant will be induced to trade 
with Tunis.* 

Judging from the latest statement we have seen on this 
subject, there seems reason to conclude that the interests of 
commerce are now viewed through a more fiivourable medi* 
nm, and the ranffe of its operations is agam gradually eztcaid« 
iiy. In 1830^ ^ere entered the ports of Turns 194 ships, 
of the burden of SM1,747 tons, ecdkasive of tiiiose sBffaged in 
the trade with the othwr African states and Tnricey. It 
would also appear that the largest share of their foreign tmns« 
actions acain centres at Marseilles, as in the times prior to 
the RevoTutian. With £i^|land there is Ytaj little du«et in« 
tercourse, though there is a good deal of business carried on 
through the medium of GibiSltai and Malta. The latter set* 
tlement, indeed, m^ be anq^y supplied from that ^^uartev 
with most of the necessaries of life, and eren the hucuiies of 
the table, could tha Tunisian goyenunent be induced to estab* 
lish fixed pirinciples of tnde, and oonaent to a couTenient r«» 
ciprocity. Bulbcfcsi sheep, finiit, and vegetsbles, would ba 
shijmed in the ^eatest abundance for our ganisons in the 
. Moaitenranean, if the ancient habits of a barbarian despotisit 
vera aueceeded by the eiMightened policy of modem En- 
lope.t 

* Letters from the Mediterranean, Toi fi., p. t66L 
t Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Coon- 
nerce, dcc.« by J. R. M*Oulloch, p. 1197. 
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At Tanis accounts are kept -in piastera, fifteen of which 
are equal to a pound sterling. Gold, silver, and pearls, are 
weighed by the ounce of eight meticals ; sixteen of these 
ounces making one of their pounds, or 7,773 English grains. 
The principal commercial weight is the cantaro, containing 
100 rottoli or pounds, being equivalent to 111 pounds avoir- 
dupois. The chief corn-measure is the cafiz, which is equal 
to 14j^ imperial bushels. The wine-measure is the mil- 
lerolle of Maiseilles, equal to about 14 of our gallons ; that 
used for oil is denominated metal or mettar, and contains 
rather more than five wine-gallons'", but it is of different di- 
mensions in different parts of the country, and is larger at 
l^usa, whence most of the oil is exported, than at Tunis. The 
pic or pike is the usual instrument for long-measure ; but it 
varies when applied to woollen, cloth, to silk, and to linen. 
For the first it is 26.6 English inches ; for the second it is 
24.8 ; and for the last it is only 18.6 English inches.* 

As to Algiers, before it fell into the occupation of the 
French, its trade was almost entirely carried on by the smaU 
conomunities of corsairs, who contrived to combine with 
commerce a destructive war upon .the mercantile navy of the 
whole Mediterranean. Their imports;* as might be expected, 
differed little from those which are in request at Tunis and 
Tripoli ; consisting chiefly of ffold and silver stuffs, dam- 
asks, cloths, spices, tin, iron, plated brass, lead, quicksilver, 
cordage, sail-cloth, bullets, cochineal, linen, tartar, alum, rice, 
sugar, soap, copperas, aloes, diewoods, and vermilion. In 
return they were ready to give — oil, wax, hides, pulse, tod 
com, though not in great quantities, together with' the usual 
commodities of rugs, silk sashes, embroidered handker- 
chiefs, ostrich-feathers, dates, and Christian slaves, whose 
ransom sometimes paid for whole cargoes. Some manufac- 
tures in silk, cotton, wool, and leather, were carried oi near 
the metropolis, but chiefly by Spaniards who had been indu- 
ced to settle there. Carpets were also made in the country, 
which, though much inferior to those of Turkey, both in beau- 
ty and fineness, were preferred by the people as being at once 
dieaper and softer. It may appear strange, considering the 
pursuits of the natives, that the regency roinished no mate- 

* M'CuUoch, Dictionary, ^. Mr. M'OiU mAkeethe pike 25 
foches, 27 inches, and 19|, respectively. 

Cc2 
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ntU fat ghiphniMing. Tbey bid aeitlier nipta» tar, nJbt 
•ocborty nor even iron. When thejr coold procore enoo^ 
of new wood to form the main timbers of a Yeaeel, they rap- 
plied the rest from the materials of the prizes they had tar 
Ken ; and in this way they prodoced complete £ut-sailing 
cruisers from the ruins of captured merchantmen. 

In the " Annuaire," or almanac of Algiers, already qnofed^ 
we observe copious lists of importations and ejqxirtations, 
classed under separate heads, and djstinguishing the coon 
tries from which the foods are brought, uid whither they are 
sent. They are faruer subdivided into animal substances, 
vegetable substances, mineral substances, and manu&cturea. 

The particulars, which it would be tedious to enumerate, 
correspond in affect to those already mentioned, toeether 
with such articles of luxury as are meant for the l^nch 
themselves. The amount of imparts from the conquer* 
ing country is stated at 3,891,189 francs ; those from the 
Ei^lish possessions in the Mediterranean are to the value 
of 837,143 francs ; from Italy, 1,168,157 ; from Spain» 
108,726 ; from Tunis/ 113,965; and from Sweden, conaist* 
ing entirely of timber, 9,70a. The whole sum ia 6,137,870 
francs, or 356,338^ sterling. The ezportations are classed aa 
frrilow:-- 

From AlgiBTB to France, .... 631,746 francs. 
English Possesaiom, - 4,413 

It^, 09,335 

Spain, .'.«••.. 18,404 
Tnua, 18,763 

772,679 or 33,1951. 

In the work of Mr. Jackson there ara ample materiala for 
arriving' at an accurate estimate of the eorameree of Mofoe- 
CO, which proves to have been more extensive than the neg- 
lected state of the country and the insecure condition of ul 
kmds of property vroidd have led a casual observer to expect. 
The port of Mogadore is now the principal mlet to European 
produce, whence the capital, at the dwtance of fonr daya* 
journey, receives its supplies. The articles which meet the 
readiest market are cloths of various fabrics, cambrics, mua- 
Ihis, blue linens, striped silk, velveU, damask, sugars and 
•pices of all kinds, tea, gums of sundry deseiipttons, iron, 
wioaght pewter, tin, white-lead» copper in aheets, minors* 
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•srthenwtre, paper, coial beads, Briiil^wood, and MMJfitt 
dollars. 

The ezporte «re eweet almonds, bitter almonds, gnn^Bar* 
bary, gom-Soudon, gmn-sandrac, beeswax, goat'sktns, od 
of oliTes, sheep's wool, ostrich-feathers, elephant's teeth, 
pomegranates, raisins, wormseed, rose-leaves, glue, fennel, 
walnuts, cummin-seeds, lead-ore, capers, carraway-seeds, and 
similar productions. The total value of imports for oneyeai 
was 161,460/., and of exports, after paying freight and £q« 
ropean duties, was 127,679/. ; an amount which, though not 
great, was highly advantageous to the foreign merchMit, in* 
asmuch as all the goods conveyed thither were manufactured, 
while all the commodities received in return consisted of raw 
produce.* 

But besides the commercial transactions now m«itioBed» 
Morocco, like the other Barbary States, maintains a eonstaat 
intercourse with the ne^o nations beyond the Sahara, whence 
are brought ^Id-dust, ivory, and gums, more especially that 
valuable species which is known by the name of gumf^eiie* 
gal or Soudon. 

At Mogadore, accounts are kept in nutkeels oi ten ennces : 
tiie ounce b^ing divided into four blankeels, and the blankeel 
into twenty-four fluce. From their proportion to the Spanish 
dollar, the blankeel may be valued at 1(2., the ounce at iii, 
and the nutkeel or ducat at 3«. Ad. As to weights, again, 
the commercial pound is generally regulated by the contents 
of twenty Spanish dollars ; and therefore 100 pounds Mosa- 
dore weight, or the quintal, are equal to 119 pounds avoiidu- 
poi*. But the market-pound for provisions is 50 |)er cent, 
heavier, or one pound twelye and a half ounces avoirdupois. 
The corn-measures are for the most part similar to those of 
Spain, though there are considerable discrepances. The 
principal long-measure is the cubit or canna, equal to twenty- 
one inches £nelish.t 

Northern Amca, as has been already suggested, possesses 
so many physical advanta^, and is capa^e of so vast an 
improvement, that, were it in the hands of an enlightened 
people, its commerce would soon rival that of the ancient 

* Jackson's Morocco, p. 193. 

t Mcculloch's Dictionary of Commerce, p. 805 ; and Monay'k 
Encydopodia of Geography, p. 1300. 
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FhaBDieians, or even of the most raccessfol among modem 
nations. The coantiy, which was once the granary of Rome, 
mig^t again affiiid corn to an immense popuuition, and supply 
with the richest delicacies of the vegetable kingdom the 
lozarious inhabitants of Italy, Spain, France, and England. 
Nor ought the views of an expanding trade to be limited to 
the lands, fertile as they may be, which stretch from the edge 
of the Desert to the shores of the Mediteiranean. The re- 
cent discovery of a river connecting the Atlantic with the 
interior of the magnificent plains that compose the central 
provinces of the continent, encourages hopes of civilization, 
knowledge, and wealth, which at present it might seem 
romantic to express. The arts of Earope, and the astonish- 
ing conmiand over the elements of nature that science con- 
tinues to confer upon educated man, will enable future 
colonists to subdue the wildest portions of the globe, and re- 
plenish them, too, with nations delighting in the enjoyments 
of social life, and cultivating those lofty studies which at 
once bless and adom the intercourse of human beings.* 

* For additional observations on the commerce of the Baibary 
States, the reader is referred to Pananti's " Narrative of a Resi- 
dence m Algiers," chap, xviii., p. 24$, dec 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Natural HiHory, 

Additional Knowledee of Ai&ica supplied by the F];encb— Gi- 
OLOOT — Great ana Little Atlas — Structure of the former — 
Succeeded by Tertiary Rocl^s— Supposed Extent of the 
Greater Atlas^-Cyrenean Mountains — Reflections on the Des- 
ert — Relics of organized Bodies — Transition-roeks — Lime- 
skone-^Talc-slate— Mineral Speci e * Secondaqr Formatioii~- 
Limestone-shales — Maristones and Sandstone-— Imbedded 
Minerals— Extent of the Little Atlas— Metals-*- Tertiaiy 
Rocks— -Calcareous Sandstone, days. Porphyry, Dolerite, 
Greenstone, and Basalt -*Blue Marl or Lonaon>clay— Or- 
ganic Remains— Volcanic Rocks — DiluTian Formation— So& 
of Metijah — Postdiluvian Formation — Uniform Operation 
of General Laws— Zoology — Scorpions and Serpents— 
BAska — Effiih — Boah — Loeusts — Quadrapeds— Horreb— 
Aoudad — Nimmer — Heine— Camel— Desert-horse— Biid»— 
Ostrich— El Rogr— Tibib— El Ha^[e— Graab el Sahara— Ka- 
rabumo— Burourou— BoTANT- List of Plants— Hashisha— 
Euphorbium—Silphium— Medicinal Qualities— Opinions of 
Delia Cells and Beechey— Reflectt(His, 

Thi scientific world are indebted to the recent successes 
of the French arms in Northern Africa for some yaluable ad- 
ditions to the knowledge of nature in that interesting portion 
of the globe. The travels of Dr. Shaw supplied the first 
collection of facts on which any reliance could be nlaced, 
relatiTO to the minerals, animals, and plants of the Barbary 
States ; and had he possessed a more mtimate acquaintance 
with geology, his work would probably have presented so 
eomplete a record of physical phenomena as to leave nothing 
to be accomplished by subsequent writers. It is in respect 
to this latter department that we are under the greatest ob- 
ligations to the labours of M. Rozet, the author to whose 
description of Algiers we hsTe abeady drawn the attention 
of the reader. 
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■BCTION I.— OKOLOGY. 

' There appears, between the 28th and the 36th degfTees of 
north latitude — ^the limits to which our observations are 
meant to be confined — two separate groups of mountains, 
which are usually distinguished by the names of the Great 
and the Little Atlas. The former, though it has not been 
minutely examined by the eye of science, both from its 
neight and external aspect, may be confidently pronounced to 
belong to the primitiye formation. We are, indeed, assured 
on a good authority, that the central and higher chains are 
composed of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, while 
the mferior ranges exhibit layers of secondary limestone and 
sandstone. These depositee abound in organic remains, shells,^ 
corals, and even fishes, and are accordi^y said to be refer- 
rible to the calcareous strata of the secondary class, extend- 
ing from the liaSf or even the magnesian Umesionty to chalk 
incIusiTe. Resting upon these last, aeain, are yarious of the 
tertiary rocks, among which, at sundry points, are found 
gypsum and salt-springs. It \» added, that the secondary and 
tertiary formations are, in numerous places, disturbed and 
upraised by trap-rocks of comparatively modem date.* 

The description now given applies to the whole country 
northward of the Atlas, and ames in substance with the 
minuter details furnished by the French engineer. We can- 
not, however, refjrain from observing, that no information is 
anywhere conveyed as to the termination, on the east or the 
south, of that lofty mass to which our inquiries are now 
directed. It has been sometimes supposed that the Alpine 
jrange, of which the towering summits are se^n from Morocco, 
extends to the banks of the Nile ; or, at least, droops into 
the Desert near the site of the celebrated Ammonium, at no 
greaJt distance from the territory of. Barca. Others have 
been willing to trace the continuity of this formation to the 
neighbourhood of Syene, where mountains of a kindred 
origin flanl the course of the river, and stretch towards the 
centi9 of the continent. But it must be admitted, that there 
is no gpod ground for either of these conjectures. Delia 
Cell» is decid^y of opinion, that the hills of the Cyrenaic* 

* Article by Professor Jameson, in Murray's Encydopndift 
of Geography, p. 1196. 
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»ro not a prolongaticm of that magnificent chdn which riaea 
npon the northern border of the Afirican coast, and extends, 
in the manner already described, fi^m the Great Syrtis as 
far ats the kingdom of Morocco. This, he acknowledges, 
does not prevent the calcareous constitution of Motint Atlas 
from forming also the character of the Cyrenean mountains. 
The hills between Tunis and Algiers are, for the most part, 
composed of limestone, and are full of shells ;■ and such is 
the character of the eminences observed by Homemann ill 
the tract beyond the Barcean Wilderness. But the long 
space, beginning at these heights and terminating at the 
granitic mountains on the Nile, whence the Egyptians and 
Komans drew the enormous stones which they employed in 
adorning their public edifices, is covered with a level ocean 
of sand. It appears, therefore, that the system of rocks^ to 
which the ridses of the Cyrenaica belong, has no immediate 
^ connexion with the Atlas, properly so called, but rather with 
that smaller group, denominated the Little Atlas, which, 
rising to a considerable elevation in some parts of Che Alge- 
rine and Tunisian States, attains a still nobler altitude in the 
country of the ancient Pentapolis, and at length finally 
declines in the Catabathmos towards the land of Egypt. It 
is also manifest, tKat the bases of the mountains on this 
part of the Mediterranean coa^t are covered, upon their 
northern borders, with a marine alluvial soil, sometimes de- 
composed and sandy, and sometimes conglomerated in crusts 
of different degrees of thickness.* 

The mention of the Desert cannot fail to remind the 
reader, that the consideration of its flat and dreary waste 
suggests one of the most difficult problems in geology. The 
numerous reUcs of organized bocUes which must have been 
produced in the sea, mixed with the remains of forests which 
probably at one time adorned a variety of hills and valleva 
now obliterated by sand, seem to afford evidence that the 
present aspect of Central Africa is not the original one, but 
ought to DO ascribed to some dreadful catastrophe, of which 
it perpetuates the effects. " Africa," says a late traveller, 
" has evidently been washed- across." It is therefore, he 
presumes, reasonable to conclude, that the weary, plains in 
the interiojr, south of the Atlantic ranges may hate been thue 

* Nanative, p. JOG. • 
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over^oimed, ud that a Mbinmed coimtiy, onea f«rtiljied 
by th6 stretuns whieh descend m>m the southem skirte of 
Atlae, is now covered by Mud pooeearing a depth not to be 
aacertained.* 

But) leaving these general reflections, which partake too 
much of conjecture to recommend to our belief any infers 
ences founded upon them, we proceed to give an outline oi 
&e geological structure of those sections of the country 
which have been actually examined. We find, then, that 
the following formations have been distinctly ascertained : 
the transition ; the secondaiy ; the tertiary ; the volcanic ; 
the alluvial or diluvian ; to which may be sdded those minor 
results springing from causes still lA operation, as connected 
with the agency of the sea, rivers, and the action of the 
atmosj^ere. 

1. .The transition-rocks are observed on the shore near 
Algiers, where the tertiary lime and sandstone are seen re». 
posing on talc-slate, similar to that which is found on the 
coast of France, in the neighbourhood of Toulon. This 
slate forms the principal mass of the mountain called Boa 
Zaria, and of the hill on which the capita] is built, extending 
as far as Cape Matafuz. It presents itself in strata vety 
much inclined to the horiaon and dipping towards the south^ 
but never in beds ; and in some parts it is seen passing into 
a well-characterized mica-schist ; while in others the feldspar 
predominates so entirely as to give rise to a distinct specie* 
of gneiss. There are also certain strata of limestone subordi-- 
nate to the slate, having a gray colour and a saccharoid ap> 
pearanee. This rock often becomes schistose, and then if 
passes by an easy change into slate. Throughout theser 
compound masses are discovered veins of quartz, portiona 
of iron-pyrites, and lead^glance. At Cape Matafuz, vi^ert 
the talc-slate passes into mica-slate, there are still beds of 
limestone placed at a great inclination, denoting the extent 
of the power by which they have been elevated from their 
horizontal posture. 

On the same line of coast, the talc-schist, by insensibk 
degrees, passes into a brown mica^alate containing thin lay- 
ers of white feldspar, soma of which, by an additional quantity 
of miea, becd^ gn eis s  a result whieh ia also produeei 

• KeatiDge'aTsatti0i&AMoa,VQl.L,p.816«^ 
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^i^Mii the Biifem-date, in ^ its torn, combhiM with feMspar. 
Tfafoi, gneiM appears in a vanety of  instances as the piincip 
p^ men^r of the formation, being distinguished by an e& 
cess of feldspar, nsnaliy white and of a large leaf or lamina. 
The stratification is very irregular, and presents unequivocal 
marks of a yiolent action, occasioned, it is probable, by the 
insertion of some subordinate rocks. It is not particularly 
nch in the mineral species vrbkAi are difiUsed in it; the 
chief of vvhich are white and smoke»cok>ured quartz, purei 
feldspar, crystals of tourmaline, and some 6ne specimens of 
white mica. The ^eiss does not afford any traces of or- 
ganic remains y and it is remarked that, though the mountains 
composed of it are less elevated than those of slate, the 
form of both is almost entirely the same. 

3. The secondary ibrnation in the Algerine territory 
seems to reduce itself chiefly to what iscallra the lias mem- 
"ber, comprehending limestone*shales, marlstones, and some 
sandstones, which occur along with them. The marls are 
sometimes very bitmninous, and contain beds of lignite or 
brown coal, and also fossil-shells, and occasionally beds of 
gypsum, fossil-wood, with silicious imi^ressions of femil, 
cycadaceae, and fuci. The animal remains are numerous 
and interesting, comprising bones and skeletons of extinct 
tribes, such as the genera geosaurus, ichthyosaurus, and 
plesiosaurus. In particular, the lias contains an immense 
quantity of fossil-snells, of which the predominating one is 
the Gryphaa tarcuata ; and hence the marlstones of this 
formation have occasionally been named giyphite time- 
stones.* 

The Little Atlas, which is said to extend six hundred 
miles in len^h and about eight in breadth, is described as 
consisting principally of slaty marl, altematmg with strata of 
calcareous matter. The former, which af^)ears to prevail, is, 
^uite the same as that found in the lias-beas of Europe, and 
is associated with calcareous sandstone, and sometimes with 
a whitirii rock, extremely hard, styled a calcartferous silex. 
In the Mountains of Beni Sala, these marls are intersected 
by veins of white quartz ; and near die summit they are seen 
gradually becoming harder, till they pass into a slate resem* 
filing that of the transition series^ and which no longer efie^ 

Jameson, in Htmray's Encyclopedia of .Oeogrephy, p. t28. 

Dd 
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Tewes in nitric acid. The orgsnic lenMuns are not so abna* 
dant in -the African as in the European liu ; the tpecimem 
mentioned by M. Rozet not exceeding seme fragmenta el 
oysters, some pectenes, beleranites, a small anttn<ttiile,< bat 
not a single v^table imptession. Copper appears in eon- 
siderable qaantities, and inight in some places be wron^t to 
advantage ; but no attempt towards such an object could be 
made in the midst of a desert country, and exposed to the 
continued atisault of the most cruel aind faithless hotdes on 
the face of the earth. 

3. In regular succession, the tertiary rocks rest upon the 
chalk or uppermost member of the seccmdary class; and 
thouffh, generally speaking) they are looser in texture than 
the foregoing, diey are, in some cases, net less compact. 
They abound in fossil remains of the animal and yegetable 
kingdoms, of which the genera are commonly the pame with 
those now in existence, thouffh many of the species are dif- 
ferent. In this division of the mineral world are included 
some clays, calcareous sandstones,- and trap-recksr such as 
porphyry, dolerite, greenstone, and basalt. To these may 
be added, as it respects Africa, beds of sand more or less im- 
pregnated with iron, which alternate with aandstoiie, or a 
ferruginous Umestone, known to the French as "calcaire 
glossier,'^ and in England by the familiar appellation of Lon- 
don-clay. In the vicinity of Che Little Atlas this aggreff^ 
tion of beds rests upon a blue marl a little paler than that 
which belongs to the lias formation. On the southern side 
of the range, especially, there appears an immense group of 
hills, extending to a great distance in all directions, and some 
of them rising nearly to the hei^ of 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; all of which are composed of the rocks now 
described, constituting a formation quite similar to that found 
in Italy on either declivity of the Apennines. 

The blue marl ia covered by a great depth of eakareouc 
sandstone, as also of London-day, with corals^ alternating 
with sand, both yellow and red. The sandstone^ also, when 
, much impregnated with iron, assumes the same colomr. The 
beds which compose it incline to the north at an angle which 
never exceeds SM)^ ; they are even sometimes quite horixon- 
tal< This tertiary formation contains an immense quantitT 
of large oysters— ostria elongata— entirely identical with 
Aoie which are found in tM ewyetponding poeitioii in 
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Provence and Italy. No fragment, howeter, haa been dis- 
covered of the bones of fish or quadrnpeda. The limestone, 
which^ is frequently eompact, presents in its composition a 
great number of corals, as is the case in Austria and Hun- 
gary. The oysters lie in the mass of sandstone, but more 
particutariy in the sand itself, which is interposed between the 
beds. They are found grouped together, several in one 
piace, and meat of them retain their two valves or shells — a 
proof that they are atiH in the place in which they were whea 
aiive, however distant the period. 

AH the country that the French army have hitherto passed 
over seuthwanl of the Little Atlas, consists^ of this tertiary 
fbrmatipR ; and, in judging by analogy from the form of the 
hills as they appeared to the eye at a distance, it was con- 
eluded that the same rocks prevail to a ereat extent, both 
towards the east and .the west, comprehending all the basins 
invested by the se.veral chains of mountains to the border of 
the Sahara. The sands of that desert, it is conjectured by 
M. Rozet, aro nothing difiRnrent from the sand which is somo- 
tiraes found in the higher parts of this formation, and beneath 
which the sandstone and hme^ exist in horizontal beds cover- 
ing the Mue maii. Hence, it is not improbable^ that a similar 
•uccession obtains throughout the whole of the dfreaiy waste 
which separates Barbaiy ftom the regions of the Senegal and 
Niger. 

It is a little remarkable, that though the rocks which skirt 
the northern edge of the great plain of the Metijab are the 
same, and arranged in the same order with-^iose on the 
sduth side of the Little Atlas, the inclination, as well as the 
iossil remains, are different. These last ate much more 
abundant in the hills near the coast, and the shellfish are 
often seen distinguished by families ; consisting usually of 
the pectenes, the gryphites-rostria naviculaiis-rl^rge aysterit 
but very dif^nt from those of the southern range, ierebra- ' 
tuli, echinites, and several polypi. 

4. Of volcanic recks there is no trace in ail the portion of 
the Minor Atlas visited by the enterprismg IVEenchman, nor 
in any part of the great plain already so oflen mentioned. 
It was only at Cape Matafoz, in the neighbourhood of the 
fort, that trachyte was observed as having issued from under 
the tertiary formation. A very curious fact was also noticed 
k the same place. All the beds of limestooe which repote 
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Upon Hie bine rasrt are perfeetly horizontal ; but at the jinem 
uniere the wrphjrf has forced its way through the atnta 
there is a depression, and the beds are there found inchned 
to the horizon at an an^le of from 15° to 20^. The trachyte 
of Matafuz is a petro-silicious rock, enclosing small crystals 
of white feldspar, with minute plates of brown mica, and we 
need not add that it belongs to the family of the porphyries. 
SmaB fragments of porous lava were picked up, but could 
not be traced to their site. There is hardly any doubt that 
basaltic formations will be detected at no great distance from 
the spot, so soon as the zeal of science can be separated 
with impunity from the Tigilance of military life, and the stu- 
dent of nature can venture to go abroad without the protec- 
tion of a regular escort carrying baU-cartrid^e. 

5. The diluTian formation, as the phrase is used by French 
Buthors, seems to denote those changes on the face of the 
earth produced by a ^at rush of waters, whether that re- 
corded in Sacred Wnt, or any subsequent fl6od which may 
have since affected particular localities. The whole soil of 
llie plain of Metijah is said to consist of alluvial matter, usu- 
aBy displayed in horizontal beds of an argillaceous marl, and 
of ro&ea pebbles, greatly watev-wom, but among whi^ are 
never found large bloctn of stone. Everywhere are seen 
the deserted beds of spacious rivers, the steep banks of which 
affi>rd a good opportunity for studying the geognostic consti- 
tution or the country. Copious streams must formerly have 
lowed along tiiese channds, and given to the adjoining dis- 
tricts the geological character they still retain. The nature 
of the marl, it is observed, is nearly the same throughout, 
but Ihat of the pdi>bles often changes, both ,m quality and 
magnitude. Near the foot of the mountains, th^ hoUows, 
once occupied by torrents, display large masses of quartz, 
Mick and gray Kmestone, and numerous portions of slate, 
which must harve been brought dewn by the weight of water 
acting on the declivities. 

The bed of vegetable earth, still in many places several 
Ibet thick, is always composed of the alluvial marl, which n 
eompaet in its structure, and not easily penetrated by water ; 
and henee the origin of the springs and rivulets that are oc- 
easionaUy observed while crossing the plain. The level of 
the gnnmd, loo, is perceived to nse gradually as the travel* 
br ^reaebes ibe Adas. At Maxafran the soil ia only my* 
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wiAf feet above the sea, whereas fifteen miles farther south it 
has attained the elevation of 630 feet. We have observed, 
in the works of Delia Cella and M. Rozet, mention made of 
red marl and red sand, especially in the vicinity of the coast. 
The former collected a quantity near ApoUonia, the singular 
colour of which, after a close examination, he found tp pro- 
ceed ft-om a very minute species of coral, dispersed among 
the sand in such abundance as to constitute about one third 
of its bulk. Having put half an ounce of it into nitric acid, 
it almost entirely disappeared ; differing in this respect from 
the common sand of the Desert, which was not acted upon 
by that tiquid in the sli^test degree. It is not improbable 
that the red marl at Algiers may have acquired its colour in a 
similar way. — Small beds of travertin were seen on the sides 
of the mountains near the sea, evidently formed by filtration 
from the superior strata. 

6. We find, moreover, a pottdiltman formation recorded 
by the staff-officer; which is meant, to comprehend those 
•changes that are brought to pass by existing causes ; namely, 
the action of the wind in raising mounds of sand along the 
shore ; the formation of new la^ at the mouths of rivers ; 
the disemboguement of lakes ; and the diaintegraUon of 
TOeka. But the country has not yet been subjected to an ex- 
«ininati<m sufficiently minute to justify any conclusions as to 
any recent modification of its surface in the respects now 
mentioned. 

M. Rozet sees reason to believe that all the igneous rocks 
he has described, the granites, porj^yries, and dolomites, are 
posterior to the tertiary formation — a fact not quite so well 
confirmed as its importance, viewed in a geological sense, 
would require. He expresses, too, a degree of astonishment 
with which few of his readers will sympathize, at finding 
near Oran dolerites-i-a compomid of augite and feldspar— • 
where he expected porphyry. As both, according to the re- 
ceived system of geology, are of Plutonian origin, it is clearly 
impossible to determine, in any particular case, whioh of the 
two is the more likely to present itself, as the agent emplpy^d 
by nature to elevate the superincumbent strata.* 

The knowledge we now possess of the mineralogical 
ftroctore of Northern Africa, limited and im|>erfect as it on* 

* Voyage dans la lUgenciB d'Alger, toin9 ifi p. Zk^l^ 

Pd9 
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qoestkiDiblf M, aflbvdi another proof of the nttverval tt well 
M the utiifbnn operation of those laws under which the cruet 
of the eu^ hue assumed its present aMMarance. The shoro 
at Algiers, the heights of the Mmor Atlas, the f^in of Meti- 
jah, and the Cyrenean hills, exhibit the same phenomena to 
which the eye of the geologist has been lonff accustomed in 
the best-known countries of Europe. In fact, there is a 

Keat resemblance between the districts now occupied by the 
«neh— especially if restricted to the tertiary formation — 
and the lands in the neighbourhood of Paris and London. 
It is, indeed, a remark as old as the days of Dr. Shaw, that 
tiie stone used in the ancient edifices of Julia Cesarea, Sitifi, 
Offta, and Carthage, was not much, different either in tex- 
ture or colour from the Heddington stone in the vicinity of 
Oi fe w i ' tt mixture of calcaziBOus and silicious aobstancea, 
which, in some cases, approaches to marl, and oTen to 
chaHr.* 

We leam from ^e saoM autiior, thai near Algiers and 
Bona^ the schistose talc lies imiaedtately upon the surface, 
and is often i<ery beautifbily gilded with g^ld-lik)e mica, while 
the spaivy matter which fiUs vp the fissures glitter with 
•pangles nutating silver. Delia Gella observed a similar 
abearance in the eastam pacts of the Tripoline tenitmyi, 
elceasioned by a eombinationi of iion^pyiites ^«ith mica, talc, 
irid eiysta^ed limesfeone. 

As to metals, iroa and lead are the only ones that have 
been hitherto discovered; if we except the supposed mines of 
fsld'and silver is tiw eaapiie of Morocco. The iron is said 
to bo good, tftiough not abundant ; and being wrought by the 
JCabyles in the mountainous districts of Bujeya, was wont to 
btf cenveyod to Algieis in small ahoit bars. The lead-ores 
ave in genend very rich ; and, provided the works were u»- 
der a bettor regulation, they would produee a gnat <piantity 
of netid. Wo have dready sngmsted, . that in the hillj 
tnita of the country there are very mstinct indications of eo|^> 
per-^^^a oowmodity which is hi^^ priaed in ^o regency of 
Adgteta, and will ono day, there can be no doubti prove to it 
a source of maeh waahh. 

* Ttetab ii Baitaaiyv tot. i, f^ flmh 
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SKCTIOir II. — ZOOLOGY. 

It was a maxim among the ancients, originating in their 
^orance of natuTe, and perpetuated by their belie? in spon- 
taneons generation, that ** Africa was always producing some 
new monster." Bat a closer survey has proved that the 
libuthem shorea^of the Mediterranean exhibit no living crea- 
tmres which may not be found in every other part of the 
world where there are the same qualities of soil and climate. 

The naturalist who proceeds systematically would arrange 
his observations under separate heads, beginning with the 
simplest conformations, and advancing gradually to those 
Ivhich are more complex. At the opening of his path ho 
would find zoophites, moUnsca, including cephalopodes, and' 
other species ; after which he would direct his attention to 
irines, to frogs, to reptiles, to the Crustacea, or land-craba 
aad turtles^ and finally to insects. Having, aifterward ex- 
hausted ornithology, he would in due time arrive at th« 
Mammolia-^^a claM which embraces nearly all descriptions of 
4|iiadnq>eds, and even man himself, the lord of this province 
ef the visible creation. 

But our scheme is much more limited, extending nofarthes 
than is imptied in the desire ta lay before our readi^ such a 
view ais may prove infedligible to them all, of the several ani* 
mala- which are either peouliar to Afripa, or appear in that 
tegion invested with qualities not coouiMm elsewhere. Not 
hiding, ipr example, that the zoophites, the mollusea, or th)^ 
erustaoea of the baibsijy States, are in any material respects 
difierent from those ^^^lich occur is every kingdom of Euiopoi 
wv shidl refrain from eopying long lists of names descriptive 
of species belonging to ev^ry continent, and possessing no 
mtsrest except m the estimation of a scientific zoolog^t. 

Africa has long been celebrated lor scorpions and serpents ; 
and although none ne now to be found so extremely formi* 
dable as that enormous specimen which impeded the prooress 
of a Roman army, there are some sufficiently large and de* 
stmetive to itaspire a great degree of terror. Of the lattet 
tiMve are only two species understood tfi be very venomous , 
Hw one of a blaek colour, about seyeib or eight feet long 
wiAi a littie head, wtnch it eatpands frequeutly to kvx timer 
itt OfifinaYy tixm wbeii about t» attadi any object Thii 
eMpeak bcaUnlMfiby and is- the only one that wi assail^ 
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paasenger anprovoked ; in doiQg whi^h it coils itself iip, and 
darts to a great distance by the elasticity of its body and tail. 
The wound inflicted by the bite is small ; but the. suirouad- 
ing part immediately tarns black, and the sufferer expires in 
a very short time. El effah is the name of the other serpent, 
remarkable also for its quick and penetrating poison. It is 
about two fee& long, and as thick as a man's arm, beautifullv 
spotted with yellow and brown, and sprinkled all over with 
black specks, similar to the horn-nosed snake. In the desert 
of Sua their holes are so numerous, that it is difficult for a 
horse to pass over them without stumbling. ' 

Bat thi& boahf or snake of the Sahara, is the most enormous 
of these monsters, being from, twenty to eighty feet lonff, and 
as tiiick as a m^n's body. It is not strictly poisonous, though 
in its ravages it is not less destructive to the other inhabitants 
of the waste. So swift is its motion, that the Arab describes 
it as setting fire to the Desert by the extreme velocity of its 
course ; and henoe there is no possibility of escaping. It 
will twist itself round an ox, crush the bones, and swaOow it 
gradually ; after which it lies torpid on the ground several 
days, unable to proceed until the process of digestion be com- 
pleted. A few years affo, two of these reptiles stationed 
thiemselves near the road from Morocco to Terodant ; one 
of them was killed ; the other remained there several days, 
and prevented travellers from passing forwaid. As neither 
was m<ve than twenty feet in length, it was ooncluded that 
they were both young. 

Most of the other serpents are harmless, and may be 
tamed; and in some towns there are few houses wiUiout 
one, which may be seen moving along the roof of the apart- 
ment. They ard never molested by the family, who would 
not hurt them on any consideration, believing that they being 
a Messing on the household. On their part, too, they are 
extremely susceptible of offenoe, and alive to the lightest 
appesranee of injury ; on which a<icoant, it is thought infr» 
prudent to incur their displeasure. 

l^e scorpion abounds veiy much in some parts of Barbaxr, 
parti^euiaiiy among stones and old houses. It is ^eraliy 
about two inches in length, and in its eolour vanes freni 
yellow to brown, and even to black. The wound inflicted bv 
it is followed by a feeling of intense cold, and veiy often ter^ 
minstaii in deatht ]>iinngthesuin]ii0r,weaxeinfoimed|tli# 
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iitjf of Morocco is to miiMted with this f«n^moiis foptih^ 
that it is not uncommon to find them in the beds. As tho 
flesh of the CTeatiue itself, applied to the part of the body 
which has been stun^, effects a certain cure, most families 
keep s bottle of scorpions infiised in oUtc oil ; it being ascer- 
tained that a dead one is not less efficaoions as a remedy, 
than if the individual which had inflicted the wound were it^ 
self killed and used for the purpose. 

There is no country in the world which suffers more than 
Northern Africa from the desolation committed by the locust. 
The production of this winged plague is one of the secrets 
of nature ; for, after an interval of many years, durins which 
it is not seen, it issues from the Desert in such nunmrs as 
not only to destroy all the fruits of the earth, but even to 
cover the surface of the ground. In Barbary they are always 
observed to come from the south, the direction of the Sahara, 
whereas in Palestine they proceed from the east — a fact 
which establishes their origin in connexion with the Wilder- 
ness, the vast expanse of aan^ waste which constitutes tho 
boundary of both regions. Tney are understood to have a 
government among themseWes simdar to the ants and bees ; 
when the Sultan Jeraad, or King of the Locusts, rises into 
the air, the whole body follow him ; and in their course they 
poceed as regularly as a disciplined army on its march, nor 
IS a single one seen either remaining behind or going a dif- 
ferent way from the rest. When young, this insect is green; 
but as it grows it assumes first a yellow colour, and then be- 
comes hwik. The sultan is said to be larger and more beau- 
tifully coloured than the rest, though it is not easy to procure 
a sight x>f him. 

At certain seasons the locust is esteemed a great delicacy, 
and dishes of them are generally served up at the -repasts of 
the principal families. The usual mode of cooking is to boil 
them in water half an hour, then sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper, and fi7 them, adding a little vinegar : the head, legs, 
an!l wings are thrown away, the rest of the body iseatep, ud 
resembles the taste of praWns. 

Of q ladrupeds, we shall only mention a few of the mora 
■triking ; purposely omitting those which are common to the 
difibrent parts of Afirica, sneh as the red fox, the hyena, tho 
gazeUe, me horse, and the camel. 

The kerrek is gieatly esteemed among the Arabs tot itf 
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beantf and eleaaliiiets, and is ^counted the prinee of aid* 
male. It if an inhabitant of the Sahara, and it never found 
to the north of the riyer 6uz. In farm and size, it is some- 
what similar to the gazelle ; the colour of its back and head ia 
of a light red, inclinmgto that of a fawn ; while the belly is of 
a white so beautiful and delicate, that its brillianey affects the 
^es in a manner bearing some resemblance to the sensation 
produced in them by looking steadfastly at fine scarlet. Ac* 
cording to the belief of the natives it never lies down, lest it 
should impair the splendour of its fur, of the elegance of 
which it api^ears fully conscious ; and as it is held the emblen^ 
of purity, its skin is preferred by the rich to all other substant 
ces when i^sed as a cushion or mat on which to prostrate 
themselves at prayer. 

The ootoiai is an animal which is never fomid exo^t 
among the cliflb or forests of Mount Atlas, southward of 
Morocco and the Lower Sua. It sometimes, indeed, descends 
to the rivers to drink, where it is seen ^hrowbg itself from 
loft^ precipices into the plain below, when it generally alights 
on its horns or shoulders. None of them liave ever been 
taken alive, being so wild that it is not possible to apprdiich 
them without great danger. In size and colour it is not un- 
like a calf, but haa a beautiful long mane or beaid flowing 
from the lower part of the neck ; it has strcmg teeth, and 
curved horns about twelve inches in leneth. 

The muMMr is closely related to the Teopaid ; being spots- 
ted rather than striped, and in size resembles the royu tiger 
of Asia. It is remarkable fer strength and agility ; putting to 
a severe task all the ingenuity and courage of the AfincaQ 
hunters. When roused to anger, he is considered more 
dangerous than the lion ; because he is not only more active, 
but climbs trees after his assailants, and scales the walls 
which, they may have ascended. 

The tiitih appears to be of an intermediate species between 
the rat and the squirrel, being somewhat similar to the icb* 
neumon in form, though not half its size. It inhabits the 
Atlas, and lives in holes among the stones and caverns of 
die mountains : it has brown hair, and a beautiful tail about 
the length of its whole body. The Arabs eat this animal* 
and consider it a delicacy, notwithatandinff the prohihitifm 
of their prophet, who forbade the use of sucn quaarupeda at 
Inurow under ground. The aibaib ia seldom seen northwavd 
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9f the proyince of Suz, but it abounds in »U the monntainfl of 
that district.* 

The heiriet erragnol, or desert^amel) is an animal which 
must not be omitted in 'o\a zoological outline. In form, it 
bears a strong resemblance to the common camel, bnt is more 
elegant in its shape and incomparably swifter. The Arab, 
mounted upon this useful creature, with his loins, ears, and 
breast bound round, in order to prevent the fatal effects Which 
result from a yiolent percussion of the air, traverses with im* 
mense rapidity the scorching sands of ^e Great Sahara, the 
fiery atmosphere of wliich impedes respiration to a degree 
that would instantly kill any other rider. The motion of the 
erragnol is violent, and can only be endured by those patient, 
abstemious, and hardy individuals who are accustomed to it^ 
and who can travel three days without tasting food, or not 
more than a handful of dates. When speaking of this fleet 
courser, the natives remark in their fi^rative style^ *' If thou 
shalt meet a heirie, and say to the nder SaUun altCj ere ho 
shall have answered AUc salam, he will be far off, and near* 
ly out of sight, for his swiftness is like the wind.'' 

Of this suigular species of the camel there are three vari^ 
ties, easily distinguished by the natives of the African Wilder- 
ness. The first, which is extremely rare, is denominated 
taaayety or- the heirie of nine days ; that is, he can perform a 
nine days' journey in one. The second is the aabayeet which 
in one day can go the usual distance of seven ; and the 
third, or most inferior, is the talatayeet whose speed is limited 
to a three days' journey. This vahiable and useful animal, 
we are informed, has a ring put through his upper lip, to 
which is fixed a leathern strapi answering the purpose of a 
bridle ; the saddle is similar to that used by the Moon and 
the mountaineers of Andalusia. With a ffoat-skin, or a 
porous earthen vessel, filled with water, a few dates, and 
some ground barley, the Arab travels from Timbuctoo to 
. Tafilet, feeding his heirie but once ; for on an emergency thia 
powerfiil quadruped wiU abstain firmn drinking daring the long^ 
•pace of seven days4 

* An Account of the Empire of MatoecOf by James Oiey 
Jackson, Esq., p. 31-37. 

t Jackson^s Morocco, p. 40. The heiiie im hf th* 8ha«r 
called maihsry or ashaan^ vol i., p. 300. 
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Hie $hruabak ereeh^ or desert-horse, has also some re- 
maikable qualities, and partakes to a certain extent of tha 
constittatkm belonging to the wonderful creature now de- 
scribed. As, however, he requires' a feed of camePs milk 
erery day, he is not so well fitted for the fatigues of the 
Sahsra, where such an acciNanraodation cannot always be pro* 
cured. If confined to com, hay, or straw, he loses at once 
his beauty and his swiftnots, and not onfrequently pinee 
away. The ereeh resembles a greyhound in^form, havioff 
a slender body, a powerful broad chest, and small legs ; and 
his principal use in the hands of an Arab is to hunt the 
ostrich, at which he is said to be very expert.* 

In the department of birds th«re is no great Tariety in the 
Barfoary States, as distinguished from other parts of the same 
continent. The ostrich, the eagle, the vulture, and the stork, 
are found here in great perfection, more especially in the 
img^bourhood of the Atlas, where the monarch of winged 
creatures enjoys his throne in the utmost security. Of the 
sterk, the general colour is white, the extremities of the 
wines being tipped with black, and the height from the toe 
to ue bill near^ three feet. During the summer, the old 
towns of West Baibary are frequented by these birds, which 
veually go in pairs \ they are migratory, and when Uiey do 
BOt return to their wonted haunts at the accustomed season, 
it is considered by the inhabitants as ominous of evil. Any 
personvwho should presume to shoot this sacred visiter would 
ncur the resentment of the whole city, and be accounted e 
sacrilegious infidel ; for besides being of the greatest utility 
in destroying serpents and other noxious reptiles, they are 
also emblematical of faith and conjugal affection, and, on 
that fccoant, held in the highest estimation by aU true 
Mussulmans. 

There is a bird, by the natiyes called el rogr^ which in 
Uam is not unlike the £nghsh partridge, though its plumage 
im o^ueh darker. It is found only in dry stony places, and 
seems to feed on the stunted shrubs with which such rocky 
parts are usually covered; basking in the solar rays wi^ 
every appearance of delight, and only rising on the wing at 

* Jackson, p. 43. We purposely abstain from a descriptiaa 
of the quadrupeds and biros common to the Barbary States with 
the other parts of Africa, referring the reader to the fuller noticea 
contained in our vokimea on Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
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aomi «ad*wifiBet» v^wn it ii«8 to the neATett rirer to qnandi 
M* thovt * TW wriety is altogether wakttowit in Europe. 
^ The tikihf which feaerables the ^enoWf is y&y eomnum' 
n Qarbaiy, and viute the houses every morning without the 
yhghtOf t symptom of fear. It was. (»iginaUj an inhahitant 
9( the Ajtlas, whence, it was brought by an IkigUsh merchant 
tp.Mogad^e* wheie the bieed has continaed OTer since. 
. El lmg€r not so large, as a bladkbixd» and of a grayish col* 
QHTf lives upon beetles and Qther insects of a siimlar nature, 
whiph ho' nev4V tats till they begin to putrefy. He frequents 
thorny b«sheS| on the upper spikes of which he sticks his 
Ulttle victims, where they are allowed to remain till by their 
scent they show {Hm)fs of incipient decay, and invite him to 
a repast. He has obtained hu name, el hage or hajji, nom 
the circumstance, that niunbers of them are seen accompa- 
nying the caravans to Mecca ; and hence the reverence and 
even superstition with which he is regarded by the more 
ardent diaciples of the prophet. 

Dr. Shaw mentions the graab d Saharaf or crow of the 
pesert, which is somewhat larger than the common raven ; 
^d from the redness of the feet and bill may be identified 
with the pyrocctrax. The karaturno is of the eagle-kind, 
and not smaller than our buzsard ; having a black bill, red 
iris, yellow short feet, the bsiCk of a gray or light-blue colour, 
the pinions of the wings black, and the taU whitish. The 
Imrourou, one oif thelaioest species of homed owls, is spotted 
like the Norwegian, fi generally frequents the Sahara ; and 
wh^ it appews to the northward amonfl> the towns and viUa* 
ges, it is fancied to portend some direral calamity, a femine^ 
<Hr PI pestilentisl diatempeir.* 



SECTION in. — ^BOTANT. 

Om this subject there is a valuable fund of information, 
thou^rh interestingchiefly to a professional botanist, to be^ 
obtained in the "flora Atlantica" of the celebrated Desfon^ 
faiines. We l«am also from Rozet, that the members of the 
▼egetable kingdom which occupy the plain between th* 

. ^, * Shiiw*s Tnvels, voLi, p. 398. 
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coult and the ruige of the little Atlas, axe absolnt^ te 
same as these most common on the northern and eastern 
shor^ of the Mediterranean, the borders of Spain, Profence^ 
Italy, the Aichipelafio, and S]fria. The trees and plants 
whioh adorn the fields in the temperate latitudes of £nTope» 
are also seen in the gardens of Algiers, Bleeda, and Colea. 
In the neigfabouriiood of the capit^ were obsenred the fol> 
lowing, most pf which sie familiar to the students of France, 
and even of England :•— Fnmada Officinalis ; Melilotos Offi- 
cinalis ; Mimosa Famesiana ; Sanguisorba Officinalis ; Mes* 
pylus Ozyacaotha; Scabiosa Arrensis; Senecio Vnlgaris; 
Convolvulus Arvensis ; Borago Officinalis ; Solanum Nigrum ; 
Solannm Dulcamara ; Lamium Album ; Marrubium Yu^are ; 
Mentha Pulegium; Ansffallis Arvensis; Plants^ Corono- 
pus ; -Plantago Media ; Kumex AcetoseUa ; Urtica Urens ; 
Salix Alba ; Saliz Babylonica, dec. 

The following are peculiar to the Barbary States, and are 
not found even in the southern parts of Europe. M. Roset 
discovered them chiefly on the hills near Algiers, in the plain 
of th^ Metijah, and in the vicinity of Oran :-^Condylocarpus 
Muncatus ; Cleome Arabics ; Cistus HeterophjUus, Gistus 
Arabicus ; Malva JSgyptiaca ; Genista Tricuspidata ; Phaca 
BcBtica ; I^us Japonica ; Sanguisorba Mauritanica ; Passi- 
flora Csrolea ; Sempervivum Arboreum ; Ferula Sulcata ; 
Laserpitium Gummifernm ; Sium Siculum ; Apium Ghmvee- 
lens; Cachrys.Tomentosa, Cachrys Peucedanoides ; Zacia- 
tha Verrucosa ; Carduus Giganteus ; Atrachylis Gummifera ; 
Artemisia Ari>oria ; Gynara Garduncellus ; Erica Arboria ; 
Xithospermum Fraticosum ; Datura Feroz ; Physalis Som- 
nifera ; ^crophularia Auriculata ; Thymus Numidicus ; Ru- 
mex Tingitanus ; Aristolochia Boetica ; Euphorbia Mauritan- 
ica ; Pinus Alba ; Iris Florentma ; Allium Roseum ; Omi- 
thogalum Arabicum ; Narcissus Tazetta ; Scilla Maritima ; 
Arundo Donax ; Arundo Mauritanica, dee.* 

Among the more familiar plants, prized m Northern 
Africa, are the takanareete, the hashisha, the dergmuse, or 
euphoibium, and the celebrated silphium, qo long an article 
of commerce. < 

The first, which is properly the eaetH9 opunHot is occa- 
lionally kniMtn as the Indun fig, or piickly*pear. The tree 

^ • Yoysge daAs la R^gence d*Alger, tome i, pp. I9(i^ 181. 
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hi leaves, from the sides of which the fruit spring are thick 
and succulent, and impregnated with a macilagmous tiice^ 
so peculiarly cooling as to bi used with gum-ammonica in cases 
of inflammation. When ripe, the fig or pear is of an oysX 
fatm, with a colour inclining to yellow, and is chiefly yalued 
for its effects in restoring the power of the digestive organs 
when deranged by the heat of the climate. 

The hasMshOt or African hemp-plant, is very generaPy 
cultivated in the western parts of the Barbary States ; not so 
much for its use in the manufacture .of cordage, as for those 
qualities in which it resembles opium. The leaves, bat more 
especially the seeds and flowers, called- kief, are smoked by<- 
the natives, who aze said to derive from it an oblivion of all 
their cazes, and the most delightful excitement of the una-' 
gioation. Those who have been loujg accustomed to its use 
cannot exist without it. The kief is usually pounded and 
mixed with a confection called " elmogin," which is sold at 
an exorbitant price. A piece of it as large as a wahiut will 
deprive a man of all the ordinary powers of reason, and is 
mtich preferred to opium, from the voluptuous sensations 
which it never fails to produce. Wine or brandy, they 
maintain, cannot stand in competition with it. The leaves 
are dried and cut like tobacpo, with which they are smoked 
in very small pipes ; but when an individual wishes to indulge 
in the sensual stupor it occasions, he smokes the hashiwa 
pure, and in less than half an hour he fancies himself an em- 
peror and master (tf the whole world, of all its wealth and 
Its pleasures. 

Euphorbium, called furbiune by the Arabs, is a gum pro- 
duced, by a very succulent plant growing on the Atlas Moun- 
tains, and known in the country by the name of dergmuse. 
In its ^neral form it resembles a large ^blet, and is s<Hne- 
what like a wjld thistle. JVom the mam body of the stem 
proceed several leafless branches, about an inch in diameter,* 
nom the top of which shoot out similar ones, each bearing 
on its summit a vivid crimson flower. These branches are 
scalloped, and have on their outer sides small knots, from which 
^w five extremely sharp thorns, about one third of an inch- 
m length, apparently intended by nature to prevMit cattle 
from eating this caustic plant, so perilous to animal life. 
When it assumes this aspect it ma^ be considered mature ; 
upon which the natives dwelling m the lower parts of the 
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upon which the natiTCi dwelling in the lower parte of ih» ' 
Atlas make inciiions in it with a knife. Frqpi these tho 
ioice issues in considerable quantities, and, after being dried 
by the son, contracts a yellowish colour, and is fit for beinir 

Sthered in the ehape of euphorbtom — a medicinal drug of 
B Teiy highest power. The plant produces only once in 
four years ; but the supply notwithstanding is fully equal to 
the demand ; the cathartic quality being rather too Tigorous 
for Enrc^an practice. The persons who collect this gum - 
are obliged to tie a cloth over their mouth and nostrils, to 
prevent the small particles from annoying them by entering 
the brain or stomach. 

We are informed that the bark of the dergmuse is greatly 
valued by tanners, and that to its singular effects the leather of ' 
Morocco owes its chief pre-eminence. Various attempts have 
been made to transplant it to the neighbourhood of the c^tal, 
but hitherto, owing to some difference in the soil or chmate> 
without any degree of success. It grows meet laxuriantly 
in mount^nous situations, interspersed with rocks, and 
where the interstiees axe filled with a black loam chiefly 
fbnhed ^f decomposed vegetables.* 

The ^phiunif well known to the botanists and- epicmree ' 
of antiquihr, is only to be found in the eastern parts of the 
Tripoline dominions, where also It is fast becomin|( extremely 
aearce, owing to the pains taken by the Bedoums to extir- 
pate it, under the impression that it is hurtfiil to their cattle. 
In &ct, it is believed by some writers to have entirely dis- 
appeared, while others see good reason to identify it wiUi the . 
spaghe, a weed which causes sreat mortality amon^ camels. 
According to Theophrastus, ue silphium has a thick fieshy 
root, perennial and medicinal : its stem is formed like that 
of the papyrus ind the ferula, equailmg (his last in thickness ; 
while tta leaves resemble those of the' selinum or Macedo- 
nian parsley. It is found, he adds, at Cyrene, and prinei* - 
eJly in the environs of the Syrtb, near the Gardens of th» 
ewperidea.f 

Tlie medicinal qualities of this plant have been er^atfy «x« 
tolled by Pliny, who states that the extract, tded laser» 
vmally brought its weight in silver, and was kept in ih« 

* Jackson's Morocco, p. 80. 

t Histor. Plant, lib. iv. and ttb. vi., poitim, quoted by Delk 
Cella, p. 129. 
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pablic treuuiy along with the precious metals. - On Y>ne oc- 
casion, when Julius Cssar was making preparations for war, 
it was sold for the service of the commonwealth, and con- 
sidered a principal resource of the. public ^revenue. It is 
certain, too, that all the ancients agreed in describing the 
Cyrenaica as the peculiar country of the silphium ; and we 
learn also from the Greek naturalist, that it was inconceiva* 
bly averse to every other soil, and could not be transplanted 
without the hazard of loss.* 

In the work of paptain Beechey, the vegetable now men- 
tioned is said to be about three feet in height, and to have a 
s<jt)ng resemblance to the hemlock, or more properly, perhaps, 
to the daucas, or wild carrot. It appears to have been found 
in Asia, as well as in some parts of Europe ; but that of 
Gyrene was the most esteemed, and constituted a valuable 
article of commerce. In the time of Pliny it had become 
so scarce in the market, that a single stalk of it was given to 
the Emperor Nero, as a preseilt suitable to a person of ms rank. 
The extract and the stem or root — ^the laser and laserpUium 
of the naturalist — are mentioned in the bill of fare of the Per- 
sian monarchs, as given by Polyn»us, which was discovered 
by Alexander the Great, engraved on a brazen column in the 
royal palace. As to the appearance of the extract, we have 
no information : but the stem and the root seem to have 
been eaten much in the same way that we eat celery — ^which, 
indeed, it very much resembles — either stewed or boiled, t 

We have already mentioned that the climate of Barbary is 
free from those extremes and sudden changes which charac- 
terize the atmospherical phenomena of Europe. The air is 
wholesome and temperate, neither too hot m summer nor 
too cold in winter ; and the successive seasons fall so insen- 
sibly into one another, that the transition is not felt by the 
most delicate constitution. During twelve yeara that Dr. 
Shaw spent in the country, the thermometer only twice de- 
scend^ to the freezing point ; on both which occasions the 
hills were covered with snow ; and the air was never sultry, 
except when the wind blew from the Desert. The barometer, 
again, amid all the revolutions of the weather, did not vary 
more than an inch and three tenths * rising with the north 

* Plin. Hist. Nat, lib. xvii.. p. 3. Narrative, p. 132. 
t Proceedings of the Expeoition, itc, p 412-416. 

£e2 
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wind, although there were heaTy rant, and fallini^ with fh« 
south, whateyer might be the condition of the atmosphere as 
to moisture. 

The average quantity of rain marked annually at Algiers is 
about 28 inches, beginning usually in autumn, and continuins 
at intervals tiU the month of May. Little or none is enjoyed 
during the summer ; and in most parts of the Sahara, partic- 
ularly in the Jerid, there is seldom any rain at all. These 
bbservations apply generally to the districts aloiig the Medi« 
terranean shore, but must be subjected to some modification 
when referred to the territories of Morocco, owing as well to 
the vicinity of the mountains as of the Atlantic Ckean, which 
washes its western border.* 

* Travels in Barbary, vol i., p. 244. Voyage dans la ^g< 
d'Alger, tome i., p. 83-137. 
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AsDjLtLAH, lieutenant of CMipb Ot&man, iYiyades Afnca^ 88. 
AJhca, Northern^ division of, accordingf to HerodoCns, 21 . Oom- 

iherce ct(, 2d8. Physical advantages off num^*oit«,'307. Oa^ 
^ ology of, illustrated by French writers, 310. Extent of, ac 

coramg to several autnors, 64.* 
^Aeas Aipposedi t^ touch the shores of Carthage, 25. 
ifitius, dispute with Bonifacius, 73, whom he slays, 75* 
Agadeer, notice of, 392. 
Aglabitesy foundation of the djrnasty of the, 90. 
Agnculture encouraged by tke CArtha^iahs,^ ^. 
A&bah invades Barfafary States, 87. His «:eat success, ib. He 

biiikis Kairwan, a mosque, and palace,lb. 
Al Bereton, description of, 115. 
Alezaader the Grreat/resentment of against the Carthaginians 

lisfafli^sting the people of Tyre, 32. ^ 

Algiero, opgin of the term, 230; Extent of territory,,' 231. City 

aeecribea,232w. Gardens near, 235.' Attacked unsuccessfully 
, by Charles V.» 23.9< French attack, 244. Attack b^ fhe 

AineficanPt 24$. .' Treaty of James IT. with, ib. Corsaurs of, 
. ib. ■. i Cruel, conduct of the dey, 241". f^^pediiion of Lord £x- 
' monthv SHb8. . Invaded by the Froich, .2dl. State of modem, 

253. Power of the dey, 254. Government of, 255. Revenue 
. of, ib.< Qaftrrei with Tunis, 256. CHmate of, 272. Attempts 

at odOBiBation» ib. Plan of colonieis ait, 272, 298. Rapacity 

oi thd d^, 303.. Trade of, 305. Iniports o^, 306. 
Almamoun, science and learning patroitised by, 107. Collects 

the works of the Greek philosopWs to be translated into ths 

language^cf AnlHat &. • Pnissa by Abulpharagius, ib. 
Almohades, sect of, 281. 
Amber, trade of Carthaginians in, ^, 57. 
A]^U«liflv x«i|Pfti9f|'enw« Grecian port, 123. Magnificent relies, 

124. 
Arabs, discoveries in toteope by, 109. Habits of those in th4 

deM(t.i59. '.ResemblQ &e Scottish Highlanders, 176. Ciiri* 

ous village of near the Atlas jangei 177. 
Arar, wells excavated near, 161. 
Aristippus, doctrines of, 97. ^ 
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Aiziliah, the Jalu Traducto of the Romans, account of, 289. 

Asia, emigrants frcm to Northern Africa, 23. 

Atlantic, extent of navigation by the Carthaginians, 50. Opin- 
ions of various authcnrs, by some of whom it is maint^ned uej 
discovered the New World, ib. 

Atlas, Little, extebt of, 313. Iron mines in, 279. Volcanic neka, 
315. 

Atlas, Moant, range and extent of, 21, 277. Geological forma- 
tion of not yet minutely examined, 310. Organic remains^ ib. 

Augustin, St, character of, 101. Made bishop of Hippo Regius, 
the modem Bona, 102. Defends it against Oensenc and the 
Vandals, ib. His numerous writings, genius, theological opin- 
ions, and death, 102, 103. 

Augustus Cvsar, Carthage renewed under the direction of, 68. 

B. 

Baiberossa, two brothers of this name. Home and Qayradini 
197. Become formidable pirates, ib. Home defeated and 
slain, 198. Hayradin acknowledm the Grand Seignior, and 
prepares to attack Tunis, 199. Provokes the resentment of 
Charles V., who makes preparations for war, 900. Tunis iaHe 
into die hands of the Spaniards, 901. Hayradin is defeated 
and flees to Bona, 202. Tights under the banneis of Ftaneis 
I. in Italy, 203. 

B tibary States, contrast between their andent and present eon- 
dition, 17* Ancient manners of the inhabitants, 18. Remains 
of former magnificence, ib. Revolutions sudden and entire, 
19. Countries comprehended in, 20. Division of, according 
to Herodotus, ib. Origin of the term, 22. Monuments which 
denote an Eastem peoj^, 24. Inroad of Araba, 91. Retigion 
and learning of, 93. Chnstianity introduced, 97<i 98. Dieacf 
of Christismty, 104-107. Libraries, 108-1 la Edtieation, 111. 
Zooloffy, 319. Metals, ib. Birds, 324. 

Barca, desert of, 20. Description of distiict and town, 140. 
More ancient than the Greek colonies, ib. Supposed to hanm 
been founded by the brother of Dido, but built by the brotlien 
, of AroesUaus, king of (>me, ib. 

Bedouins, description o^ 176. 

BeUsarius. Roman army led by, 81. Triimmh at, 84. 

Bengasi, description of; 148. Msiket at, 300. 

Bengerwad, Cape of^ tower near, 158. 

BUke, AdmiraL gallant and socceaafal attadi oaTiinle bj.lOL 

Bomba, Gulf 0(115. 

Bon, Qape, country in the vicinity o( 88S. 

Bona, description of, 258. The andent Htpno Regfaity lOt. 

Bonimdus, vandals invited by, 73. iDeadlQC7S 

Bniga, account of, 155. 
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Britain, tin-mines of, 54. Early inteircoarse of Oatibaginiani 

with, 54, 56. Southern coaats Tisited, 56. 
Bujeya, notice of, 260. 
Byzacium, towns in, 225. 

C. 

Cahina, Qneen, Moors headed by, 88. 

Camels fitst naturalized in Barbarjr, 91. 

O^hagte, foundation of, 24. Ambitious views of, 27. Extent 
(^ territory, ib. Tribes subject to or in alliance with, 29. 
^rst attentat on Sicily and Sardinia, 30. Besieged, 32. Fall 
of, 38, 62, 76. Hatred of Cato, 37. Constitution of, 46. Kings 
of, 50. Trade ai^ 51. {ntercourse with Spain^ 53. Naviga- 
tion of, 59. Literature of, 60. Wealth and civilization of the 
inhabitants, 61. 

Carthage, New, description of,' ^. Remains in the neighbour- 
hood, 218. Account of by Gibbon, 219. Description of by 
Ohateaubriand, 221. 

Ceuta, account of, 289. 

Oharax, ruins of, 158. 

Charles V., expedition Against Tunis bn 200. His immense 
preparations and complete success, 201, 202. His attack oi^ 
Algiers and subsequent disasters, 239, 243. 

Cinyphus, bridge across the, 166. 

Clybea, the Kuibia of the Latins^ 223. 

Constantina, account of, 259. 

Corsica, chief exports of, 53. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 100. His great learning and tal- 
ents, ib. Value of his workfei', ib. Is persecuted by the En« 
peror Valerian, and put to death, ib. 

Cyrene, history of, 120. Government, 121. Situation, 126» 
Tombs, 127, 131. Remains of theatre, 129, 130. fiction of 
petrified village near', 133. Fountain at, 137. Geological 
structure of the mountains, 311. 

Delia Cella, opinion of as toihe salt-marshes, 164. 
Dema^ description of, U^; 1 id. 
Donatists, persecution of, 73. 

.. E. 

Edrisi, description of Carthage by, 280« . . 

|ttb%i|iMi ininaa 0!^ 53* , , 

El emih, poisonous snake, 320. 
EUssa, or Dido, story of„ 85. 
Eudozia, wife of Hunneric, 79. 
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Enphoibiura, juice of, 337. 

Exmouth, Lord, attack of on Algien, 248. 

F. 

Fatimites, rise of the, 91. Promote leaming, 107. Extent of 
royal library at Kairwan and Alexandria, 108. 

Featus Avienua, poem of, 6ft. 

Fetichism, origin of, 94. 

Fez, original country of the Moors, 66. CUmate and sofl ol^ 
278. City of, 294. 

Fezzan, situation of^ 188. Climate of, iK . Population, 169. 
Commerce of, ib. 

Finnus, usurpation of, 69. 

France, occupation of Algiers by^ 274. 

6. 

Gabes, population of, 227. 

Gelimer, usurpation of, 80. Surrenders to the Romans, 83. 
Genoa, ancient treaty with Barbery in the archires of, 300. 
Genseric, conduct or, 73. Destroys Carthage, 76. Persecute 

Christians, 77. Inyades Italy, 78. Death, 80. 
Ghimines, remains of forts at, 154. 
Ghurba, notice of, 223. 
Gildo, history of, 71. 
Gilma, site of, 228. 
Giraff, salt marsh or lake at, 161. 
Gorbata, salt-water marsh near, 228. 

H. 

Hadjoute, plain of, 264. 

Hajjis, attack of freebooters on, 116. 

Hamet the Great, cruelty and treacherjr of, 186. 

fiamilco, voyage of to the islands of Britain, 54. 

Hammamet, account of, 223. Ifausoleum near, ib. 

Hamza, castle of, 261. 

Hannibal, character of, 33. Recalled, 36. Defeated at Zama,ib. 

Hanno, expedition of, 57. 

Hassan, defeat of, 88. 

Hassan, dynasty of, first ascended the throne of Morocco, 288. 

Hassan Aga, conduct of; 238. 

Heirie, desert-camel, 323. 

Heraclian, rebellion of, 72. 

Herodotus, account of raachants of Carthage by, 61. 

Hesperides, gardens of, 150. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, Carthaginians interpote in behalf o( 

32. 
Houflr, fioft tiibnte to the fniaa oi; S8L 
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L 
Innane, encampiiMnto c£, 261. 

J. 
Jaibas, nbeUum of, 40. 
Jemme, ruins of, 237. 
Jerba, island of, 226. 

JoL or Julia Casaarea, description of, 267. 
Joanoa, son of Nun, daacribed as a robber, 23. 
Juba, crown of Numidia given to, 41. 
Jnba (the yvunger), character of, 42, 96. 
Jugurtha, nistory of, 39. Compels Romans to pass imder the 

yokej 40. 
Jtuia Tradnftta, modem Arzillah, 290. ^ 

Juijura, Mount, notice off 261. 
Justinian, last contest between Rome and Carthage under, 8L 

State of the country in the time oi, 85. , 



Kairwan, foundation of, 87. Mosque at, 227. 
ieS, remains of art foubd at, 224. 

L. 

La Cala, settlement of, long possessed by the French, 258. 

Coral fishery at, 250. 
Lactantius, Works of, 101. Called the Christian Cicero, ib. 

Was tutor to a son of Constantine, ib. 
Larache, or £1 Haratch, account of, 290. 
Lebida, ruins of, examiDed by Captain Smyth, 166. 
Leo, Pope, armament fitted out by for the redemption ff Chris 
• tian captives, 60. 
liOO Africanus, opinion of as to the term Baibary, 22; and as to 

Mesurata, 165. 
Lipara« lamous for the production of resin, 53. 
Louis IX^ descent on Tunis by^ 195. Snfierings of his army, 

196. lus sickness and death, 197. 
Lyon, Captain, account of the 8erpent*eaters by, 190. 

M. 

Madeira, mention of by Diodoros^ 58. 

Mago, house of, 47, 49. Works ot 60. 

Mahedia, remarks on, 225. 

Mahiriga, remains at, 157. 

Malta, beautiful cloths made at, 53. 

Mansel, Sir R., expedition of against Algiers^ 94& [ 

MsralNitSldiiniiicffUI. \ 



Maicios, Tepnked by Carthanijiaiu, 37. 

MarioB, seen at ruins of Carthagej-49- 

Maijorian, proposed inrasion of Carthage by, 79. 

Marseilles^ Greek colony at, 54.. 

Hasinissa unites with Scipio against Carthage, 34. 

MataAiz, Cape, g;eological structure of, 31,5. 

Mauritania, diyision into two sections, 44. 

Medinet Sultan, outline of Sortificationa at, 158» Onoe an im- 
portant military st^tioD, ib. Remains- of ancient town, 150. 

Meditemnean, encroaclonents of on the shores of N. A&ica» isii 

Meheduma, or Mamora, town in a neglected state, 290. Hag 
ni/|cent plain in the vicinity (^ ib.. 

MeliUa, notice of, 287. 

Mequinez, description of,.800. One of the capitak of Motooc<^ 
ib. Contains a splendid palace!, ib. Mamian of mhahifamt^ 

: nuld and coniteona, ib. 

Merge, plain of^ 140, 142. 

Mesurata, account of, 163, 165. 

Metijah, plain of described, 264 

Milea, the Milerum of the ancients, description of, 200. 

Mogadore, description of, 292. Imnorts at, 307. Method of 
keeping accounts at, ib. 

Moors, ciTilization in Northern Afiica destroyed by, 65. Con^ 
quered by the Moslem, 88. Character of modem, 212. Des- 
titute of taste, 211. 

Morabeth, sect of, called also Almoravides, 281. Fniy of their 
iavasions, ib. Their objects not less political than rel^ionik 
ib. Superseded by the Almohades, ib. 

Morocco, extent of empire, 276. Climate, 277, 293. Jews, 279^ 
286. Population, 280. History of the emp&e, ib. Yaiietj 
of tribes, 282. Government, 283. Manners o^ 284. Domea* 
tic customs, 285. Religion, 286. Revenue, 287. Description 
of the city, 293. 

Mostagan, gardens near, 267. 

Muktar, trwie in sulphur at, 157. . 

Muley Hassan deposed, 199. Restored, 203. 

Mustapha Pacha, aqueduct o^ 271. The style of architeetote 
peculiar, ib. 

N. 
Nabal, notice of, 223. 
Napl^ Tessels belonging to^ employed in fifih«ry at Bona, 2tfL 

Dey of Algiers retires to, 252. 
Naiborougfa, Sir Johh, attacks Tripoli, 186. 

O. 

Ommiades, dynasty of eipeUed from the throne of Spain, aSK 
Ol«B, town of, 264. Described by M, RoKet»ib. hmmmm 
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long contested by Spaniards and Moon, 9>/ Ooevq^ twp 
platforms, ib. Inhafaitants fled from French, 26(5. 
O'lleilly, expedition of against Algiers, 244. 

P. 

Fentapolis, ori^ of tbe name, 120. 

Persians land m Africa, tlnd use tbeir ships for houses, 23. 

Phoenicians, colonies founded by on the coasts of Aihca and 

Spain, 24. 
Pianura, or plain near Tripoli, description of, 177. Bears luxu- 
riant crops, and is sometimes like a sea ot sand shilling from 

place to place, ib. 
Placidia, her influence in the government of the West, 73. 
Pliny, opinion of as to the course of the Nile and Niger, 96* 
Polybius, remark of, 27. Singular fact mentioned by, 46. 
P<Hnpey defeats Jarbas, a sheik of Numidia, 40. Conflict in 

Barbary between CaBsar and, 42. 
Procopius, anecdote recorded by, 23. 
Psylli, or seipent-eaters, account of, 190. 
Ptolemeta, Ptolemais of ancient writers and Dolmeita of lbs 

Arabs, description of, 141. Great strength of w^ls, 142. 

Style of architecture at, 144. Magnificent dormitory or mau^ 

soleum, ib. 
Ptolemy, son of Juba, history cfS, 43. 



Queen Oahina, her pretensions and eztratagance, 88« H«r 

death, ib. 
Questions decided by Carthaginian pec^e when kings and sen* 
' ate could not agree, 48. 

R. 

Rabat, situation of, 291. Remains of castle near, ib. 
Regulus, Carthage besieged by, 32. PatriotiflD of, ib/ 
Romans, mercenary conduct of, 66. 
RcBSan toiwns, vesogcs of, 263^ 
Ro2set, M., his work on Algiers, 309. 

S. 

BuchatBit siteation of^ 156. 

Saguntnm, taking of by Hannibal odcttioned the S0oood Pome 

wsr, 33. 
Baharo, extent of, 23. Tribes in Tidotty of, M2. Gonjectwee 

as to the ovigin of, 311^ 815. 
Bailee, dttcrititiDii of, 8»L 

' £kdlecto, remains of castle at, 226. . . 

20 
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SuncBDM, invftBioii by, 80. 

Saidima, tint attempt of CarthngiTiiimH on, 90. 

ScandinaTia, amber plentiful at, 56/ 

Schella, site of, 291. 

Science introduced into Africa, 106, 106. Decay at, 112. 

SciUy Islands, mentioned by Festus Avienus, 55. No tracae 

of the mines to be found (m, 57. 
Scipio inrades Africa, 34. 
Scipio Emilianus destroys Carthase, 38. 
Selmi II., Moorish dynasty ended by, 204. . 
Sert, supposed site of, 161. 
S&itla, splendid ruins near, 228. 
Sicily, &nt attempt of Cartiiaginians on, 30. 
Siwan, site ^the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 189. 
Sophonisba, romantic tale of, 35. 
Spain, mines of enabled Carthaginians to pay armies, &c, 33. 

IntercouisB of Carthaginians with, 53. Expedition of againai 

Algiers, 242. 
Stilidio, his wisdom and bravery, 71. 
Suifetee, Carthaginian rulers, 50. Their duties, ib. 
Susa, notice o^ 225, 227. 
Syracuse, Cartha8[inian traders settled at, 53. 
Syitis, Greater, soil in the neighbourhood of, 156. 

T. 

Tabilba, remains of castle at, 156. 

Tacfiudnas, rebellion of, 43. 

Tagiura, country around, 169. 

Tangier, notice of, 289. 

Tefessad, notice of, 268. 

Terodant, account of, 295. 

Tetuan, situation of; 288. 

Teuchira, description of, 145. Ruins of Christian churches at, 
146. 

Tezzoute, ruins near, 260. 

Theodosius sent to repel the Moors, 70. 

Tin, sought by the Carthaginians in Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 
54,57. 

Titteri, rock of, 261. 

Tlemsan, towns in the prorince of, 262. Town of, ib. 

Tripoli, besieged by tribes of the desert, 68. Limits of the pa^ 
cnalic, 153. Oriein of the name, 170. Triumphal arch, 173. 
Administration of justice, 179. Visit of an English lady to 
the court of, 180. Conraared by Charles V., 183. Principal 
officers of state, 187. Exports, 301. Imports, ib. 

Tripolines, ^aractmr d, 171. Manners, 176~19e. Houses fl^ 
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Tabenoke, form oi, 225. 

Tnbuibo, notice of, 224. 

Tuni9, Carthaginians repair to, 26. Extent of the pachalic, 194. 
Government, ib. Expedition of Charles Y. against, 200. End 
of the Moorish dynasty at, 204. First dey elected, ib. First 
monarch, ib. Authority of the bey, 205. Attacked by Admi- 
ral Blake, 206. Situation, 207. Climate, 206. Present con-. 
dition, 208-216. Superstition of inhabitants, 209. Singular 
custom at, 211. Anecdotes of the late bey, 213, 216. Popu- 
lation, 214. Revenue, 215. Aqueduct near, 218. Account 
of small towns in the pachalic of, 223. Quarrel between Al- 
giers and, 256. Commerce, 302. Cause of the decline of 
trade, 303. Method of keeping accounts, 305. Intercourse 
with England, 304. 

Tyre, affimty to Carthage, 26. 

U. 

Utica, site of can no longer be determined, 222. 

V. 

Yalentinian, conduct of, 69. 
Vandals first appear in Northern Africa, 73. 
Velez, or Bells, notice of, 287. 

Vienna, det^bnmation of the European powers at the Congri 
of, 248. 

Wady Khahan, 166. 

X. 
Xunenes, Cardinal, advice of to ihe king of Spain, 243. 

Z. 

Zaffiran, description of by Delia Cella, 159. 
Zama, battle ot, 36. 
Zeirites, rise of, 91. 
Zehten, description of, 165. 
Zeugitania, cape in the vicinity of, 222. 
Zowan, remains of the grand aqueduct near, 218. 
Zoology, 319. 

TBI END. 



AFRICA COMPLETED, 

/n Four VokmeMf of which amy one tnay be had $§paraUljf» 



Thi Proprietors of this Libsabt have mtich satisftctioB 
in annonncmff to the public the completion of that part of 
their plan which comprehends the History, the Antiquities^ 
the Ghsography, the Statistics, and Natural Productions of 
the African Continent. 

Four volumes have now appeared, illustrative of those 
interesting subjects, and devoted to particular sections of 
that quarter of the globe. The first of these, entitled Nar- 

BATIVB OP DiSCOVSRT AMD AdvBNTUKB IN AfBICA, UOt ObIj 

describes the natural features of that continent, and the so- 
cial condition of its people, but also exhibits a view of what- 
ever is most interesting in the researches and observations 
of Uiose travellers who have sought to explore its interior, 
from the times of the Ghreeks and Romans down to the re- 
cent expeditions of Park, Clapperton, and Lander ; thus 
presenting, within a narrow compass, all that is known of 
those immense deserts which have hitherto been a blank in 
the geography of the world. 

The second volume, Vibw of Ancibnt and Modbbn 
EoTPT, has for its object to lay before the reader every thing 
which has been ascertained respecting that wonderful coun- 
tiy from the days of the Pharaohs down to our own ; mark- 
ing the progress of the human race in civilization and learn- 
ing, and more especially the beginnings of society at the eai^ 
liMt period to which the writings of uninspired authors 
cany bock the mind of tiie isontemplative student. This 
narratiTe displays the genius and astonishmg acquirements 
of the old £gvptians, chiefly through the medium of those 
great works of architecture, statuary, and sculpture, which 
are still to be found on the banks of the Nile. Pains have 
also been taken to explain the labours of Toong, Champol- 
hfoa^ and other leamed men at home and abroad, who, amM 
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the begiimmg of the present century, haye contributed not a 
little to throw light on the remote agee which preceded the 
Persian Conquest, hitherto consigned to mysticism and fable. 
Equal care has been taken with the history of Modem Egypt, 
the main facta being derived from th9 commimications of 
such writers as had wirelt seme time in the eountry, and who 
thereby enjpyed ma. opportunity, not only of recording thq 
principal Avents which hare tdten placo under the goveim-' 
ment of Mohammed Ali^ but also of comparing the actual 
condition of the inhabitants with the baibarism from which 
t)tey have gradually emerged. 

Ncsu 4ND A^vssiNiA constitute the vit^ct ef the tbird 
volume, regione thas which i^ooe could possibty be more kt* 
tareatup^ ^ tho antiquary and the sch<^v. They were uBi-r 
versally regarded by the poets and pbiloeoj^rs of Greeeei, 
aatba eradW of t^e^arts which at a later period c^ered 
't^ liwedom of. t^ Phacaohs with so m^y s]»]«»did vumur 
me^ts, af weU as gi thoao religious rites which* after being 
sl^h^Iy modified by the priest of Thebes, were adopted by 
the anpestors qf Homer and Vii^l aathe haaia of theik inf-> 
thology- In tracing the ^oniiexion oif the priiwktiv^ people* 
who av^elt oa thft Upper Nile with theiahatwtwiita of iirahia^ 
and the remoter East^ the authox ba^ avaUed hiiweelf Qf tho 
best ii^fosvQi^tion that could be procinped iveoik oootJAentaliaO' 
thors, not l^f thfui from the volunee of ,ow own Cfopntcy-. 
m^n yffho have ascended above^ the S^oAdt Ofttaract, Tb» 
la^te expedition of Ishmael Pa^ha into Secmaar,. and the o&r 
er districts watered by the Blue 994 Whit^ rivevs, has adr 
^ed gieatly to onr tq^ograpbieal hn^wWdge of thai pcartion 
of Afi^a* one of the least fre<^Aented by Europeann^^ 
Amoq^ the injl;eresting facta fully established by zeeeattxAv*r 
eUers mto Ethiopia^ none » move worthy of notice tbaAithn 
circumstance that the. Christian religion, received ahout if* 
teen hundred years ago» continues to be pcofsesed by a great 
ijaajority qf the peop^. Of the litera^we. o^ the aaqie ann 
qient natao^i sql fa« as theielica of it q«A he enlltieled fvm^ 
their chipnicles mid books of devotion, a aiuftahle acoottnlt 
baa be^n givei^ But the re«4ec wiU be mainly stti^iMii at 
theexitent and magnificence: o£ the arehiteotutal nmainaef 
Nulna, whifh ina^me instaneeshav» been found to riTal^and 
iaotherji even to surpaa|» the more eelebiiated bmldiiig»eC 
Sigypt. I^wiUlW/le)MBe<bad9iui4lQr«<ffMVthatii^ 



